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PEEI’ACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


A new edition of the Political History of Ancient 
India from the . dccession of Parikshit to the Mxtinction of 
the Onpta Pynasty is placed before the public. The 
work has been out of print for some time, and need has 
long been felt for a fresh edition. Therefore it goes forth 
once more having been revised and re-written in the 
light of the new information that is coming in so rapidly 
and in such vast bulk. No pains have been spared to 
bring the book up to date, and make it more attractive to 
students. Material emendations have been made in almost 


every chapter. Some of the extracts in Sanskrit have 
been provided with English renderings. New paragraphs, 
sections, appendices and genealogical tables have been 
added where necessary, the more important additions will 
be found on pages 6n, 14, 48, 60, 72f, 88n, 118, l78n. 


” -il'lf, 264f, 260n, 267, 300, 302, 






xittention may be called here to the fact not . - jict. 


in the text that in the Harivams'a there is a passage (L 
14, 17) which characterises the Pahlavas as ^masrudha- 


riuah. Judged by this test, kings of the family of Ranju- 
bula and Nahapana, who are not unoften taken to be 
Parthians, could not have belonged to that nationality as 
their portraits found on coins (JRAS, 1913, bet. pp. 630- 
631) show no traces of beards. They were, therefoire, almost 
cer^inly Sakas. Regarding the controversy about Patika, 
pp. 284-85, it may be noted that the Rajatarangini furnishes 
an instance of a son being replaced by his father as king 
(cf. the case of Partha), and of a king abdicating in favour 
of his son and again resuming control over the kingdom 
(cf. the case of Kalasa who continued to be a co-mler after 
the resumption of control by his father), : 


vin 


PREFACE 


A word may here be added about Dr. Thomas’ 
citation of the rule of Panini II. 2, 15, This is a 
Samasa rule and hardly refers to the cases to which 
Thomas applies it. 

A new feature of the present volume is the inclu- 
sion of a number of maps, and a few chronological and 
synchronistic tables, which, it is to be hoped, will increase 
the usefulness of the work. The incorporation of 
fresh material has necessitated a recasting of the 
indexes. 

The piesent writer never intended his work to be a 
comprehensive survey of the political and dynastic his- 
tory of every Indian province. He is chiefly concerned 
with those kingdoms and empires whose influence tran- 
scended provincial limits and had an important bearing 
upon the general course of political events in the heart 
and nerve-centres of the Indian sub-continent. Dynasties 
of mere local interest {e.g., the Tamil Frachmiitas 
of the far south, or the Himalayan Pratymitas in the 
far north) have received very brief notice, as these did 
not acquire an all- India importance till after the Grupta 
period when a Jayadeva Parachakrakama had intimate 
dynastic relations with several rulers of the Indian 
interior, a Lalitaditya pushed his conquests as far as 
Kanauj, and a Rajendra Chola carried his arms to the 
banks of the Ganges. 

Purther, the author does not claim for the period 
from Parikshit to Bimbisara the same degree of authen- 
ticity as for the age of the Mauryas, the SatavShanas and 
the Guptas. The absence of trustworthy contemporary 
dynastic records makes it preposterous to put forward 
such a proposition. In regard to the early period it has 
been his principal endeavour to show that the huge 
fabric of sacerdotal and rhapsodic legends is not based 
solely on the mythical fancy of mendacious priests and 
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story-telling Diaskeuasts, that bardic tales sometimes 
eonceal kernels of sober facts not less trustworthy than 
the current accounts of the dynasties immediately pre- 
ceding the raid of Alexander, and that chronological 
relation of the national transactions before 600 B. 0. is 
not impossible. In trying to demonstrate this he has 
not confined himself to literature of a particular type, 
but has collated the whole mass of evidence, Vedic as 
well as Puranie, Brahmanical as well as non-Brahman- 
ieal, Buddhist as well as Jain, Indian as well as Hellenic. 

The writer of these pages wishes to acknowledge 
with sincere thanks his indebtedness to scholars and 
critics who have helped him with valuable suggestions, 
and especially to Dr. Barnett, Professor Schrader, Dr. Jarl 
Charpentier, Mr. H. Subbaiya and Mr. Asananda Nag. He 
is also grateful for the kind assistance which he received 
in many difficulties from his friends and colleagues, 
among whom Mr. Sailendranath Mitra, Dr. Sunitikumar 
Ohatterji, Mr. H. C. Bay and Mr. J. 0. Ohakravorti 
deserve especial mention. His acknowledgments are also 
due to Srijut Golapchandra Baychaudhuri who gave him 
much valuable help in the preparation of maps and the 
revision of the Indexes. The author does not claim that 
the Indexes are exhaustive, but he has spared no pains 
to include all important references. 

The Univebsitt, Calcutta : H, C. B. C. 

Apnl 12,1927. 



PEEFAOE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The object of the following pages is to sketch the 
political history of Ancient India from the accession 
of Parikshit to the extinction of the Gupta Dynasty. 
The idea of the work suggested itself many years ago 
from observing a tendency in some of the current books 
to dismiss the history of the period from the Bharata 
war to the rise of Buddhism as incapable of arrangement 
in definite chronological order. The author’s aim has 
been to present materials for an authentic chronological 
history of ancient India, including the neglected Post- 
Bharata period, but excluding the Epoch of the Kanauj 
Empires which properly falls within the domain of the 
historian of Mediaeval India. 

The volume now offered to the public consists of two 
parts. In the first part an attempt has been made to 
furnish, from a comparison of the Vedic, Epic, Puranic, 
Jaina, Buddhist and secular Brahmanical literature, 
such a narrative of the political vicissitudes of the I’ost- 
Parikshita-pre-Bimbisarian period as may not be less 
intelligible to the reader than Dr. Stnith’s account of the 
transactions of the Post-Bimbisarian age. It has also 
been thought expedient to append, towards the end of 
this part, a short chapter on kingship in the Brahmana- 
Jataka period. The purpose of the second part is to 
provide a history of the period from Bimbisara to the 
Guptas which will be, to a certain extent, more up to 
date, if less voluminous, than the classic work of Dr. 
Smith. 

The greater part of the volume now published was 
written some years ago, and the author has not had 
the opportunity to discuss some of the novel theories 
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adranced in recent works like The Cambridge Mistory of 
India, and Mr. Ancient Indian Historical 

Tradition. 

The writer of these pages offers his tribute of respect 
to the Hon’ble Sir Asutosh Mookerjee for providing 
opportunities for study which render it possible for a 
young learner to carry on investigation in the subject 
of his choice. To Professor D. R. Bhandarkar the 
author is grateful for the interest taken in the progress 
of the work. His acknowledgments are also due to 
Messrs. Girindramohan Sarkar and Ramescbandra 
Raychaudhuri for their assistance in preparing the In- 
dexes. Lastly, this preface cannot be closed without a 
word of thanks to Mr. A. 0. Ghatak, the Superintendent, 
for his help in piloting the work through the Press. 


Jttly 16, 1923. 


H. 0. R. 
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Political History of Ancient India 


PART I 

From the Accession of Parikshit to the Coronation of 

Bimbisara 

Foreword 

No Thucydides or Tacitus has left for posterity a 
genuine history of Ancient India. But the patient in- 
vestigations of numerous scholars and archaeologists have 
opened up rich stores of material for the reconstruction 
of the ancient history of our country. 

The first notable attempt to “ sort and arrange the 
accumulated and ever-growing stores of knowledge” 
was made by Dr. Vincent Smith. But the excellent 
historian, failing to find sober history in bardie tales, 
ignored the period immediately succeeding “ the famous 
war waged on the banks of the Jumna, between the sons 
of Kuru and the sons of Pandu,” aad took as his starting 
point the middle of the seventh century B. 0. 34y aim 
has been to sketch in outline the dynastic history of 
Ancient India including the neglected period. I have 
taken as my starting point the accession of Parikshit 
which, according to Epic and Purapiic tradition, took place 
shortly after the Bharata War. 

Valuable information regarding the PSrikshita and 
the post-Parikshita periods has been given by eminent] 
seholars like Weber, Oldenberg, Maodonell, Keith, Khygl 
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Davids, Pargiter, Bhandarkar and others. But the attempt 
to frame an outline of political history from Parikshit to 
Bimbisara out of materials supplied by Brahmapic as well 
as non-Brahmapic literature is, I believe, made for the 
first time in the following pages. 

Sources 

No inscription or coin has unfortunately been dis- 
covered which can be referred, with any amount of 
certainty, to the post-Parikshita>pre-Bimbisarian period. 
The South Indian plates purporting to belong to the 
reign of Janaraejaya (Bp. Ind., VII App., pp. 162-163) 
have been proved to be spurious. Our chief reliance 
must, therefore, be placed upon literary evidence. Un- 
fortunately this evidence is purely Indian, and is not 
supplemented by those foreign notices which have “ done 
more than any archaeological discovery to render possible 
the remarkable resuscitation ” of the history of the post- 
Bimbisarian period. 

Indian literature useful for the purpose of the his- 
torian of the post-Parikshita-pre-Bimbisarian age may 
be divided into five classes, ms . : — 

I. Brahmapical literature of the post-Parikshita- 
pre-Bimbisarian period. This class of literature naturally 
contributes the most valuable information regarding the 
history of the earliest dynasties and comprises: 

(a) The last book of the Atharva Veda. 

(5) The Aitareya, Satapatha, Taittiriya and other 
ancient Brahmanas. 

(c) The Brihadarapyaka, Chhandogya and other 
classical Upanishads. 

That these works belong to the post-Parikshita period 
is proved by repeated references to Parikshit, to his son 
Janamejaya, and to Janaka of Videha at whose court the 
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fate of the Parikshitas was made the subject of a philo- 
sophical discussion. That these works are pre- Buddhistic 
and, therefore, pre-Bimbisarian has been proved by com- 
petent critics like Dr. Eajendralal Mitra (Translation 
of the Ohhandogya Upanishad, pp. 23-24), Professor 
Macdonell (History of Sanskrit Literature, pp. 189, 202- 
203, 226) and others. 

II. The second class comprises Brahmap.ioal works to 
which no definite date can be assigned, but large portions 
of which, in the opinion of competent critics, belong to 
the post- Bimbisarian period. To this class belong the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the Purapas. The 
present Ramayana not only mentions Buddha Tatbagata 
(II. 109. 34), but distinctly refers to the struggles of the 
Hindus with mixed hordes of Yavanas and Sakas, 

(I. 54. 21). In the Kishkindhya Kap(ia 
(IV. 43. 11-12), Sugriva places the country of the 
Yavanas and the cities of the Sakas between the 
country of the Kurus and the Madras, and the Himalayas. 
This shows that the Grseco-Scythians at that time 
occupied parts of the Panjab. The Lanka KSncJa (69- 
32) apparently refers to the Puranic episode of the 
uplifting of Mount Govardhana (Parigrihya girimdor- 
bhyam vapur Vishp.or vidambayan ^). 

As regards the present Mahabharata, Hopkins says 
(Great Epic of India, pp. 391-393), “ Buddhist supremacy 
already decadent is implied by passages which allude 
contemptuously to the e^ukas or Buddhistic monuments 
as having ousted the temples of the gods. Thus in III. 
190. 66 ‘ They will revere edukas, they will neglect the 
gods ’ ; ih. 67 ‘ the earth shall be piled with edukas, 
not adorned with godhouses.’ With such expressions 
may be compared the thoroughly Buddhistic epithet, 

\ For otiier Puranic allusions see Calcutta Eeview, Marcb, 1922;, pp. 500-502. 
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Caturmaharajika in XII. 339. 40 and Buddhistic philo- 
sophy as expounded in the same book.” 

“The Greeks are described as a western people and 

their overthrow is alluded to The Bomans, 

BomakaSj'are mentioned but once, in a formal list of all 
possible peoples II. 51. VI, and stand thus in marked 
contrast to the Greeks and Persians, Pahlavas, who are 
mentioned very often. ...... .....The distinct prophecy that 

‘Scythians, Greeks and Bactrians will rule unrighteously 
in the evil age to come ’ which occurs in III. 188. 36 
is too clear a statement to be ignored or explained away.” 

The Adiparva (I. 67. 13-14) refers to King Asoka 
who is represented as an incarnation of a Mahasura, and 
is described as “ mahaviryo’paraiitah.” We have also a 
reference (Mbh. 1. 139. 21-23) to a Greek overlord 
(Tavanadhipah) of Sauvira and his compatriot Dattamitra 
(Demetrios ?). The ^anti Parva mentions Yaska, the 
author of the Nirukta (342. 73), Varshagapya (318. 59) 
the SSthkhya philosopher who probably flourished in the 
fifth century after Christ (J.R.A.S., 1905, pp. 47-51), and 
Kamandaka (123. 11), the authority on Dharma and 
Artha, who is probably to be identified with the famous 
disciple of Kautilya. 

The Puranas which contain lists of kings of the Kali 
Age cannot be placed earlier than the third or fourth 
century A. D., because they refer to the Andhra kings 
and even to the post-Andhras. 

It^is clear from what has been stated above that the 
Epics and Purapas, in their present shape, are late works 
which are no better suited to serve as the foundation of 
the history of the pre-Bimbisarian age than the tales of 
the; Mahavamsa and the Asokavadana are adapted to 
form the bases of chronicles of the doings of the great 
Maurya. At the same time we shall not be justified in 
rejecting their [evidence wholesale because much of it 
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is undoabfcedly old and valuable. The warning to handle 
critically, which Smith considered necessary with 
regard to the Ceylonese chronicles, is certainly appli- 
cable to the Sanskrit Epics and Purauas. 

III. ThethirdclassofliteraturecomprisesBrahma- 
nical works of the Post-Bimbisarian period to which a 
date in a definite epoch may be assigned, e.g., the A.rtha- 
sastra attributed to KaUtilya who flourished in the Maurya 
epoch, ^ the Mahabhashya of Patanjali (second century 
B.O.),etc. The value of these important works can hardly be 
overestimated. They form sheet anchors in the troubled 
sea of Indian chronology. Their evidence with regard to 
the pre-Bimbisarian age is certainly inferior to that of 
the Brahma^as and the Upanishads, but the very fact 
that such information as they contain comes from persons 
of known date, makes it more valuable than the Epic and 
Pura^ic tradition, the antiquity and authenticity of which 
can always be called in question. 

IV. To the fourth class belong the Buddhist Suttas, 
Vinaya texts and the Jatakas. Most of these works are 
assignable to pre-Suhga times. They furnish a good deal 
of useful information regarding the period which im- 
mediately preceded the accession of Bimbisara. They 
have also the merit of preserving Buddhist versions of 
ancient stories, and vouchsafe light when the light from 
Brahmapical sources begins to fail. 

^ According to some scbolars the Artbasastra literature is later than the 
Dharniaiastras, and dates only from about the third century A, D. But the 
prevalence of the study of Arthavidya in a much earlier epoch is proved by the 
JunSgadh Bock Inscription of Budradaman I,, and the existence of treatises 
on Arthasastra is rendered probable by the mention of technical 
terms like **Pranaya,” “ Yishti,” etc. It is interesting to- note that the 
Kantxllya which purports to be a compendium of pre-existii5g Arthasastras, does not 
quote the views of previous Acharyasin the Chapter on “ Franaya** (Bk. Y, ch. 2). 
It is, therefore, not unlikely that EudradSman I, who claims to have studied 
the Arthavidya, learnt the use of the term from the Kautilfya itself and not from a 
pre*Kautilyan treatise. 
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V. To the fifth class belong works of the Jaina 
canon which were reduced to writing in A.D. 454 
(S. B. E., Vol, XXII, p. xxsvii, XLV, p. si). They 
give valuable information regarding many kings who 
lived during the pre-Bimbsarian Age. But their late 
date makes their evidence not wholly reliable. 

The Age of the Parikshitas 

We have taken as our starting . point the reign of 
Parikshit whose accession, according to tradition, took 
place shortly after the Bharata War. 

Was there really a king named Parikshit P True, 
he is mentioned in the Mahabharata and the Puranas. 
But the mere mention of a king in this kind of literature 
is no sure proof of his historical existence unless we 
have external evidence to corroborate the Epic and 
Purapiic account. 

Parikshit appears in a famous laud of the Twentieth 
Book of the Atharva Veda Sarahita (A.V., XX. 127. 7-10) 
as a king of the Kurus (Kauravya) whose rashira flowed 
with milk and honey. We quote the entire passage 
below. 

“ E.ain .0 visvajaninasya yo devomartyam ati 
Vaisvanarasya sushfutima suqota Parikshita^ 
Pariehchhinna^ kshemamakarot tama asanamaeharan 
Kulayan kripvan Kauravyali patirvadati Jayaya 
Katarat ta aharapi dadhi mantham pari srutam 
Jayah patiin vi prichchhati rashtre rajhati Parikshitai^ 
Abhirasvah pra jihlte yavafi pakkah patho bilam 
Janah sa bhadramedhati rashtre rajnatii Parikshitah.” 

“ Listen ye to the high praise of the king who rules over 
all peoples, the god who is above mortals, of Vais'vsnara 
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Pariksliit ! Parikshit has produced for us a secure dwel- 
ling when he, the moat excellent one, went to his seat. 
(Thus) the husband in Kuru land, when he founds his 
household, converses with his wife. 

“ What may I bring to thee, curds, stirred drink or 
liquor ? (Thus) the wife asks her husband in the kingdom 
of king Parikshit. 

“Like light the ripe barley runs over beyond the 
mouth (of the vessels). The people thrive merrily in the 
kingdom of king Parikshit.” — ^(Bloomfield, Atharva Veda, 
pp. 197-198.) 

Roth and Bloomfield I’egard Parikshit in the Atharva 
Veda as a divine being. But Zimmer and Oldenberg 
recognize Parikshit as a human king, a view supported 
by the fact that in the Aitareya and Satapatha Brahma^as 
the famous king Janamejaya bears the patronymic Parik- 
shita. Cf. the following passage of the Aitareya 
Brahmapa (VIII. 21). 

“ Etena ha va Aindrepa mahabhishekena Turah Kava- 
sheyo Janamejayam Parikshitam abhishishecha.” 

Referring to king Parikshit, Macdonell and Keith 
observe (Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 494) : “The Epic makes 
him grand-father of Pratisravas and great- grand-father 
of Pratipa.” Now, the Epic has really two Parikshits, 
one a son of Avikshit or Anasva, and an ancestor of 
Pratisravas arid Pratipa, the other a descendant of Pratipa 
and a son of Abhimanyu (Mahabharata, Adiparva, 
94. 62 and 96. 41). We shall call the former Parikshit 
I, and the latter Parikshit II. Was Parikshit I of 
the Epic identical with the Vedic Parikshit? The Vedic 
Parikshit had four sons, namely, Janamejaya, Ugrasena, 
Bhlmasena and Smtasena (Vedic Index, Vol. I, p. 520). 
The Epic Parikshit I, on the other hand, had only one son 
(Bhlmasena) according to Chapter 95^ verse 42 of the Adi- : 
parva of the MahSibharata, and seven sons (Janamejaya,' : 
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Kakshasena, Ugrasena, Ohitraseaa, Indraseaa, Sashena 
and Bhimaseaa) according to Chapter 94, yerses 64-55, 
and among these the name o£ Srutasena does not 
occur Even Janamejaya is omitted in Chapter 96 and in 
the Java text (JRAS, 1913, p. 6). There is no king of that 
name immediately after Parikshit I, also in the Kuru 
Pandu genealogy given in the Cheliur or Oocanada grant 
of Virachoda (Hultzsch, S.I.L Vol. I, p. 57). The Epic 
poet, and the writer of the Choda inscription which is 
much older than many extant manuscripts of the Mbh., 
therefore, were not quite sure whether this Parikshit (I) 
was the father of Janamejaya and Srutasena. On the 
other hand, according to the unanimous testimony of 
the Mahabharata and the Purapas Parikshit II had 
undoubtedly a son named Janamejaya who succeeded him 
on the throne. Thus, the Mahabharata, referring to 
Parikshit II, the son of Abhimanyu, says (I. 95. 85) 

“Parikshit khalu Madravatim namopayeme tvan- 
mataram. Tasyaih bhavan Janamejayah-’ 

The Matsya Purana says (Mat. 50. 57) : 

“ Abhimanvoh Parikshittu put rah. parapuraiijayah 

Janamejayah Parikshitah putrah paramadharmikah-” 

This Janamejaya had three brothers, namely, Srutasena, 
tJgrasena and Bhimasena Janamejayah Parikshitah 
saha bhratribhih Kurukshetre dirgha satram upaste tasya 
bhratara strayah ^rutasena Ugrasena Bhimasena iti ” 
(Mbh. I. 3, 1). 

Pa?tioulars rsgardiEg thS' son and successor of the 

Vedic Parikshit agree well with what we^ know of the 
son and successor of the Epic and PurSpio Parikshit il. 
Janamejaya, the son of the Tedic Parikshit, is mentioned 
in the Satapatha Brahmaha as a performer of the Asva- 
medha. The priest who performed the sacrifice for him 
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was Indrofca DaiTapa Saunaka. On the other hand, the 
Aitareya Brahmaiia which also mentions his Asramedha 
names Tara Kavasheya as his priest. The Bhagavata 
Parana (IX. 22. 26-26), too, distiactlj mentions Tura 
Kavasheya as the priest of Janamejaya, the grandson of 
Abhimanyu, and the son of Parikshit II. 

Kavasheyarii purodhaya Turam turaga medhayat 
Samantat piithivtm sarvam Jitva yakshyati ohadhvaraih. 

The statements of the Satapatba and Aitareya 
Brahmanas are apparently conflicting, and can only 
be reconciled if wo surmise that Janamejaya performed 
two horse sacrifices. Is there any evidence that he 
actually did so? Curiously enough the Puranas give the 
evidence which is needed. The Matsya Parana speaking 
of Janamejaya, the grandson of Abhimanyu and the son 
of Parikshit IT, say.s : 

Dvir asvaraedham ahritya raahavajasaneyakah 

Pravartayitva tarn sarvam rishim Yajasaneyakam 

Vivade Brahmanaih sarddham abhis'apto vanam yayau. 

(.Mat. .50. 63-64..) 

The quarrel with the Brahmanas, alluded to in the 
last line, is also mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana 
(VII. 27). 

Parikshit II has thus a better claim than Parikshit I 
to be regarded as identical with the Vedic Parikshit. 
It is, however, possible that Parikshit I and Parikshit II 
were really one and the same individual, but the Epic 
and Purapic poets had some doubts ns to whether he 
was to be regarded as an ancestor or a descendant of the 
Papdavas. The fact that not only the natne Parikshit, 
but the names of most of the sons (in the Vishnu Purapa r: 
the names of ail the sons) are common to both, points- 
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to the same coiiciiisioii. We shall show later on ’ that a 
,, Kuril prince named Ahhipratilrin Kakshaseni the son 
of Kakshasena) was one o^’ the immediate successors of 
the Vedio Janamejaya. Kakshasena thus appears to have 
been a very near relation of Janamejaya. Now a prince 
of that name actually appears as a brother of Jaiiaraejaya 
and a son of Pariksbit I, in chapter 94 of the Mahabharata. 
This fact seems to identify the Yedic Parikshit with 
Pariksbit I of the Epic. But we have already seen that 
other facts are in favour of an identification with Parikshit 
11. Parikshit I and Parikshit I.T, therefore, appear to 
have been really one and the same individual. That there 
was a good deal of confusion regarding the parentage of 
Parikshit, and the exact position of the king and his sons 
in the Kuru genealogy is apparent from the dynastic 
lists given by the Great Epic and the Vishptu- Purapa. 
The latter work says (IV. 20. 1) “ Parikshito Janamejaya 
Srutasen-Ograsena-Bhiraasenas chatvarah putraji.” It then 
gives the names of Kuru princes down to the Pa:pclus and 
Parikshit II, and adds (IV. 21. 1) “ Ata^iparam bhavi- 
sliyau aham bhumipaian klrtayishye. Yo ‘ yam sampratam 
avauipatih tasyapi Janamejaya-Sruta8en-0grasena-Bhima> 
seiuib putras chatvaro bhavishyanti.” The confusion 
may have been due to the fact that according to one 
tradition Parikshit, the father of Janamejaya, was the 
ancestor of the Paiicjus, while according to another and 
a more reliable tradition he was their descendant, and the 
Epic and the Puraiiie writers sought to i-econcile the 
traditions by postulating the existence of two Parikshits 
and two Janamejayas. , The important fact to remember 
Mis that Parikshit, with whose accession our history begins, 
should be identified with his Vedic namesake.’ This 

‘ The iiecesslr.j for ofenog m explaoatioii of tibe name of AbbimaEjtfs son, 
and the explanation itself probably suggest - -that tb© tradition of m ©ftriior Kum 
king %Th:b the name of Pankshit had not yet, come Into axistenc© (c/. Mbh. X. IH.S), 
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conclusion follows from facts to which reference has 
already been made. We have seen that ail the known 
facts about Parikshit 11, the king who ruled after the 
Bharata war, and his sons tally with what we know about 
the Vedic Parikshit and his sons. There cannot be any 
doubt as to his historical reality. 

Parikshit is said to have married a Madra princess 
(Madravatl) and to have ruled for 24 years, dying at the 
age of sixty (Mbh. I. 49. 17-26 with commentary). But 
stories about him in the epic and the Puranas are obviously 
legendary. The only facts that can he accepted as 
historical are that he was a king of the Kurus, that the 
people lived prosperously under his rule, that he had 
many sons, and that the eldest prince Janamejaya 
succeeded him. 

It will not be quite out of place here to say a few 
words about the kingdom of Kuru over which Parikshit 
ruled. The kingdom extended from the Sarasvati to the 
Granges, and was divided into three parts, Kunijaugala, 
the Kurus and Kurukshetra (Mbh. I. 109. 1). 

Kurujahgala, as its name implies, was the Avild region 
of the Kuru realm extending as far as the Kainyaka 
forest. But in certain passages it is used in a wider sense 
to designate the entire kingdom. The Kurus proper 
were probably located in the district round Hastiua- 
pura (identified with a place near Mirat). The 
boundaries of Kurukshetra are given in a passage of the 
Taittiriya Arapyaka (Vedic Index, I. pp. 169-70) ^ ^ 
being Khap^ava on the south, the Turghna oh the north, 
and the Paripah on the west. The Mahabharata 
(III. 83. 204-208) gives the following description of Kurn- 
kshetra : “ South of the Sarasvatt and north of the 

Drishadvat!, he who lives in Kurukshetra really lives 
in heaven.... The region that lies between Taruntuka, and 
Arantuli^, the lakes of Bsma and Machakruka— this is 
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Kurulvshetra which is also called Samantapanchaka and 
the northeva sacrificial altar (uttaravedi) of the grandsire 
{i.e., Brahma). Eoaghly speaking, the Kuru kingdom 
corresponded to the modern Thanesar, Delhi and the upper 
Doab. Within the kingdom flowed the rivers Hiranvati, 
Kausiki, Arnpa, Apaya and the Pastya as well as the 
Sarasvati and the Drishadvati. Here, too, was situated 
Saryanavant, which the authors of the Yedic Index 
consider to have been a lake, like that known to the 
Satapatha Brahmana by tiie name of Anyataii-plaksha. 

The capital of the kingdom was Asandiyant (Y(?dic 
Index, Vol. I, p. 72). This city was probably identical 
with Hastinapura, the capital which was abandoned by 
Niohakshu, the famous descendant of Parik.shit, when he 
removed to Kausambi. 

Gaiigayapahrite tasmin nagare Nagasabvaye. 

Tyaktva Niehakshu uagaram Kausambyaiii nivatsyati. 

' ' (Pargiter, Dynasties of tiie Kali Age, p. 5.) 

According to epic tradition the kings of Ivurokshetra 
belonged to the Puru-Bliarata family. The Panrava 
connection of the Kurus is suggested by the Iligvedic 
hymn (X. 33) which refers to “ Kuru-h-avana ” as a 
descendant of Trasadasyu a famous king of the Purus. 
The connection of the Bharatas with the Kurus is also 
attested by Vedic evidence. Oldenherg says (Buddha, 
pp. 409-410) ; — “ We find in the Eik-Samhita trace of a 
peculiar position occupied by the Bharatas, a special 
connection of theirs with important points of sacred 
significance, which are recognized throughout the whole 
circle of ancient Vedic culture. Agni is Bharata, i.e., 
propitious or belonging to the Bharata or Bharatas; 
among the protecting deities are invoked in the 
Apri-odes, we find Bharatl, the personified divine 
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protective power of tbe Bharatas, We find tbe Sarasvati ' 

constantly named in conneetioa with her ; must not the 
sacred river Sarasvati be the river of the holy people, the 
Bharatas ? In one ode of the Mapdala, which specially ' 

extols the Bharatas (III. 23), the two Bharatas, I)tva 9 ravas 
and Devavata, are spoken of, who have generated Agni | 

by friction : on the Drishadvatt, on the Apaya, on the i 

Sarasvati may Agni beam. We find thus Bharata ^ 

princes sacrificing in the land on the Drishadvati and ■ 

on the Sarasvati. Now the land on the Drishadvatl 
and on the Sarasvati is that which is later on so 
highly celebrated as Kurukshetra. Thus the testimonies 
of the Samhita and the Brahmap.a combine to establish ?l:il 
the close connection of the ideas Bharata, Kuru,^^^ 

Sarasvati. ' ' ■'■WMM 

“ Out of the struggles in which the migratory period 
of the Vedio stocks was passed, the Bharatas issued, as we. 
believe we are entitled to suppose the course of events tO 
have been, as the possessors of the regions round the 
Sarasvati and Drishadvatl. The weapons of the Bharata 
princes and the poetical fame of their Bishis may 
co-operated to acquire for the cult of the Bharatas the 
character of universally acknowledged rule, and for the 
Bharatas a kind of sacral hegemony ; hence Agni as 
friend of the Bharatas, the, goddess Bharatl, the sacred- 
ness of the Sarasvati and Drishadvatl. . 

Then came the period, when the countless smail 
stocks of the Samhita age were fused together to 
the greater peoples of the Brahmana 

Bharatas found their place, probably together with their , 
old enemies, the Purus, within the great complex of ! 

peoples now in process of formation, the Kurus ; their 
sacred land now became Kurukshetra.’’ | 

Among those kings who are mentioned in the Maha- " , 

bharata (Adi parva, Chapters 94 and 95) as ancestors i 
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and predecessors of Parikshit, the names of the following’ 
occur in the Vedic literature : — 

Purfl-ravas Aila (Rig-Veda, X. 95 ; Sat-Br., XI. 5. 1. 1), 
■ Ayu (Rig-Veda I. 53. 10, II. Ids. 7, etc.), Yayati Naliushya 
(R. V., I. 31. 17 ; X. 63. 1), Puru (R. V., Yll. 8. I ; 18.13), 
Bharata Dauhshanti Saudymnni (Sat. Br., XIII. 5. 4. 11-1 2), 
Ajamiclha (R. IV. 44. 6), Riksha (E. V., Ylll. 68-15), 
Kiiru (frequently mentioned in the Brahmana litera- 
ture, e/i Kuru-sravana, Rig-Veda, X. 33), Uchchaihsravas 
(Jaiminiya Upanishad Brahmana III. 29. 1-3), Pratii>a 
Pratisatvana or Pratisutvana (Atharva A^eda, XX. 120. 2), 
Balhika Pratipiya (Sat. Br., XII. 9. 3. 3), Samtanu 
(R. V., X. 93), and Dhritarishtra A'’aichitravlrya (Kathaka 
Samhita, X. 6). 

The occurrence of these names in the Vedic texts 
probably prove their historicity, but it is difficult to .say 
how far the epic account of their relationship Avith 
Parik.shit is reliable. But some of the kings, Samtanu 
Avere undoubtedly of the same race (KauraA'va) as 
Parikshit. 

' Puru-raA'as Aila, the first king in the aboA^e list, is 
* said to haA'e been the son of a ruler who migrated from 
is^ahli or Bactria to India (Ram. VII. 103. 21-22). 

Tradition recorded in the Papafichasudani represents the 
Kurus — the most important branch of the Ailus according 
to the epics and the Purapas — as colonists from the trans- 
JO[imalayan region known as Uttara Kuril.' Bharata, the 
fifth king in the above list, firmly established his poAver 
in the “Middle country,’* ie., the Doab between the 
Ganges and the Jumna, after defeating the Satvats, and 
the epic tradition tliat he was the progenitor of the Kuru 
royal family is, as Ave have seen, in agreement with Rig- 
Vedic evidence Avhich connects the Bharatas Avith the 

' Law, Ancient M.jd-TridiaivK§atrija.’Tnbefif p, 16. 
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same I'erritory which afterwards became famous as Kuru- 
kshetra. The history of the Kuru royal line becomes 
more definite from the time of Saihtanu who was fifth in 
the ascending line from Parikshit. Eegarding the events 
of Parikshit’s reign we have little reliable information. 
We only know that the drought that threatened the Kuru 
realm in the time of Samtanu had passed away and the 
“ people throve merrily in the kingdom of Parikshit.” 

The date of Parikshit is a matter regarding which the 
Vedic texts give no direct infoinnation. There is, however, 
a remarkable verse, found with .slight variants in all the 
historical Puranas, which places his birth 1050 (or 1015 ac- 
cording to the e Yayu, Vishnu, and Bhagavata Puranas) 
years before Mahapadraa, the first Nanda king of Magadha. 

M ahapadra -abhishekattu 
Yavajjanma Parlkshitah 
Evaiii varsha sahasramfcu 
Jneyam pa6ca.%duttaram. 

(Pargiter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. .58.) 


If, accepting the Ceylonese ehronolQgy (Geiger, Maha- 
vamsa, p. 27), we place the first Nauda twenty-two years 
before tlie accession of Chandragupta Maurya, i.e., in 
322-4-22=344 B.C., Parikshit’s birth must he dated about 
1394 B.C. (1369 B.O. according to the e Vayu and Vishp.u 
Puranas). if,- on the other hand, we give credence to the 
testimony of the Vay u P uraga (99. 328-329, “ Ashtavim- 
satl varshiipi prithivlm palayishyati,” etc.) and take 40 
yeai-s (MahSpadma, 28 + bis sons’ 12) to be the reign- 
period of Kanda and his sons, then Parikshit’s birth must 
be dated about 322-4-40-1-1,050 *=1412 B. 0. (1377 B. 0. 
according to the e Vayu and Vishnu PurSpas). He is 
said to have come to the throne 36 y ears later in 1376 or 
1341 B. G. {of. Mahabharata Maushalaparva, “ Shattriuis^ 
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tvatha samprapte varshe,” etc., and Mahaprasthaiiikapar" 
va, “ abhishichya svarajye cha rajanancha Pai-ikshitam).” 
It is clear that epic and Puranic tradition places the 
accession of Parikshit about the middle of the lAth 
century B. 0. Vedic evidenee, however, points to a much 
later date. We shall show in the next chapter that 
Parikshit’s son and successor Janaraejaya was separated 
by live or six generations of teachers from the time of 
Janaka and his contemporary Uddalaka Aruni. At the 
end of the Kaushitaki or Saakhayana Aranyaka (Adhyaya 
15) we tind a vamsa or list of the teachers by whom 
the knowledge contained in that Aranyaka is supposed to 
have been handed down. The opening words of this list 
run thus 

“0ml Now follows the vamsa. Adoration to the 
Brahman. Adoration to the teachers 1 We have learnt 
this text from Gunakhya Sahkhayana, Gunakhya 
Sankhayana from Eahola Kaushitaki, Kahola Kaushitaki 

from Uddalaka Aruni.” ■ 

(S. B. E., Vol. XXIX, p. 4.) 

Prom the passage quoted above it is clear that 
Sankhayana was separated by two generations from the 
time of Uddalaka who was separated by five or six 
generations from the time of Janamejaya. Sankhayana, 
therefore, flourished seven or eight generations after 
Janamejaya, and eight or nine generations after Parikshit. 
If this Sankhayana (Gupakhya Sankhayana) be identical 
with the author of the Sankhayana Grihya Sutra he 
must have been a contemporary of Asvalayana, because 
they mention each other in their respective works. The 
Prasna Upanishad tells us that Asvalayana was a 
Kausalya, i.e., an inhabitant of Kosala, and a contemporary 
of Kabandhi Katyayana. These facts enable us to identify 
him with Assalayana of Savatthi mentioned in the 
Majjhima Nikaya (Ii. 14il et seq.) as a famous Vedic 
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scholar,^ and a contemporary of Gotama Buddha and, 
hence, ©f Eakuda^ or Pakudha Eachchayana. Conse- 
quently Asvalayana must have lived in the sixth century 
B.O. If the identification of Gunakhya Sankhayana with 
the Grihya Sutrakara he coireot, then he, too, must have 
Jived in the sixth century B.O.® Professor Ehys Davids 
in his Buddhist Suttas assigns 150 years to the five 
Theras from Upali to Mahinda. We may, therefore, assign 
240 or 270 years to the eight or nine generations from 
Parikshit to Sankhayana, and place Parikshit in the ninth 
century B.O. It is, doubtless, possible that Gunakhya 
Sankhayana was not identical with the Grihya Sutraksra 
icf. S. B. E. XXIX, pp. 4-5). But the reference to 
Paushkarasadi and Lauhitya, who figure among the con- 
temporaries of Buddha, in his Aranyaka, probably shows 
that Gunakhya could not have flourished earlier than the 
sixth century B.C. 

Parikshit was succeeded on the Euru , throne by his 
eldest son Janaraejaya) The Mahabharata refers to a 
great snake sacrifice performed by this king. In this 
connection it is mentioned that the king conquered Taxila. 
Although a passage of the Pauchavimsa Brahmaiia 
connects a Janamejaya with the snake -sacrifice (Vedic 
Index, I, p. 274), the epic account of the Euru king’s 
Sarpa-satra cannot be accepted as sober history. But the 
conquest of Taxila may well be an historical fact, because 
Eing Janamejaya is represented as a great conqueror 
in the Brah manias. Thus the Aitareya Brahmana says 
(Vlll. 21) Janamejayah Parikshitah samantam sarvata]^ 

^ “ Tinnaili Veditiiarli pilPagra sanighanda kefeabliSnaifi,** 

As Lo the equation kabaudhi — kakuda cotnp. Atharva t. (IX. 4, 3) where the 
mitab'te sustains a il'ahandAa of “ goodly treasure.’* 

® In this couiiection it is iiiterestiug to note that among the teachers cited in 
the Amnyaka of ^uuiakhya Sahkli^yaua there are two whose names seem to occur 
in the Buddhist stifetas as those of ■ Buddha’s coutemporarleSj e.gf., faushkarasSdi* '' 
of Ambat|hasutta* awl Lauhikya (I^auhitya) of Xiohiohcha sutts, ‘ '.v. 

" ■■■ 
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prithi?irii jayan pai’iyayasvena clia medhyeneje tadesha’blii 
yajiia giitlia glyate : 

Asandivati dhanyadaiii rakmiigiaiii harita srajam 

AsVam babandha sarangam devebhyo Janamejaya iti” 

“ Janamejaya PariksMta went round the earth com- 
pletely, conquering on every side, and offered the horse 
in sacrifice. Regarding this a sacrificial verse is sung : 

" In Asandivat Janamejaya bound for the gods a 
black-spotted, grain-eating horse, adorned with a golden 

ornament and with yellow garlands.” 

(Keith, Rig Veda BiShmanas, 338 ; 

Eggeling, iSat. Br., V, p. 390.) 

In another passage of the Aitareya Brahmapa 
(VIII. 11) it is stated that Janamejaya aspired to be a 
“ Sarvabhumi,” i.e., a paramount soveieign. 

“ Evaravidani hi vai ma raevaiiivida yajayanti tasmad 
aham Jayamyabhitvailrh senam Jayamyabhltvarya senaya 
nama divya na manushya ishava richchhantye shyami 
sarva mayuh sarva bhtunir bhavishyamiti.” 

(Janamejaya Parikshita used to say) “ Those who 
know thus sacrifice for me who know thus ; therefore I 
conquer the assailing host, I conquer with an assailing 
host. Me neither the arrows of heaven nor of men reach. 
I shall live all my life, I shall become lord of all the earth.” 

The possession of Taxila in the extreme north-west 
implies control over Madra or the Central Pailjab, the 
homeland of Janamejaya’s mother Madravati. In this 
connection it may be noted that a prince of the Paurava 
race ruled in the Rechna Doab down to the time of 
\ Alexander, while Ptolemy, the geographer, expressly 
\mentions the Papdus as the rulers of ^akala (Siilkot). 

It was presumably after his victorious campaigns that 
Janamejaya was consecrated with the Punarabhisheka and 
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the Aindramahabhisheka, performed two horse-sacrifices 
and had a dispute with Vaisampayana and the Brahma^as. 
The Matsya version, which is considered by Pargiter 
to be the oldest, says the king made a successful stand 
against them for some time, but afterwards gave in and, 
making his son king, departed to the forest ; but the 
Vayu version says he perished and the Brahmapias 
made his son king. The Puranio narrative is strikingly 
confirmed by the evidence of the Brahmapas. The 
Satapatha Brahmana refers to one of the horse sacri- 
fices, and says that the priest who performed the 
sacrifice for him was Indrota Daiyapi Saunaka. The 
Aitareya Brahmatja mentions the other sacrifice and 
names Tara , Kavasheya as his priest. It also contains 
a tale stating that at one sacrifice of his he did not 
employ the Kasyapas, but the Bhutaviras. Thereupon a 
family of the Kasyapas called Asita-mriga forcibly took 
away the conduct of the offering from the Bhutaviras. 
We have here probably the germ of the Purapic stories 
about Janamejaya’s dispute with the Brahmapas. An 
allusion to this quarrel occurs also in Kautilya’s Artha- 
Sstra {of. “KopaJ Janamejayo Brahmaijeshu vikrantah ”). 

The' Gopatha Brahmapa narrates an anecdote of 
Janamejaya and two ganders, pointing out the importance 
of Brahmacharya, and the time which should be devoted 
to it. The story is absurd, but it shows that Janamejaya 
was already looked upon as an ancient hero in the time 
of the Gopatba Brahmapa, The Bamayana also refers 
to Janamejaya as a great king of the past (II. 641.42). 

Janamejaya’s capital according to a gatha quoted in 
the Satapatha and Aitareya BrShmaijas was- , Asandlvap^ 
probably identical with the famous city of Hastinapura 
mentioned not only in the Mahabharata, but also in the 
Eamayapa, II. 68.13, and the AshtSdhyayi of Papini, VI. 
2.101. The gatha has been quoted above In connection 
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with the king’s conquests. Its meaning is given 
beiow:~ 

“In Asandivat Janamejaya bound for the gods a 
black-spotted, grain-eating horse, adorned with a golden 
ornament and with yellow garlands.” 

(Eggeling, &t. Br., V, p. S&6.) 

The palace of Janamejaya is referred to in the following 
passage of the ^atapatha Brahmana : — 

“ Even as they constantly sprinkle the equal prize- 
winning steeds so (they pour out) the cups full of fiery 
liquor in the palace of Janamejaya.” 

{Ibid, p. 95.) 

, If the Mahabharata is to be believed Janamejaya 
/sometimes held his court at Taxila, and it was at Taxila 
^ that Vais'ampciyana is said to have related to him the 
story of the great struggle between the Kurus and the 
^Papdus (Mbh. XVIII. 5. Si). No direct independent proof 
of this war is forthcoming, but a dim allusion to the 
battle of Kurukshetra ’ is probably contained in the 
following gatha. of the Ohhandogya Upanishad (VI. 17.9), 
referred to by Hopkins (The Great Epic of India, 
p, 385);— 

Yato yata avartate tad tad gachchhati manavah 
Kurun asvabhirakshati. 

It may be asserted that the Papfius are a body of 
strangers unknown to the Vedic texts, and that- therefore 
the story of their feuds with the Kurus must be post- 
; Vedic. But such a conclusion would be wrong because, 
firstly, an argumentim ex silentio is seldom conclusive, 

^ The bfttile of Karukslietra is very often described as a fight between the 
Kmm and the S|iajayas (Mbh, TL 45, 2? 60, 29 j 72,16j 7% 41; VO. 20, 41 ; 
149, 40; VIII. 47 f 23 : 57, 12; 59, -I;.' 93, ',!)». unfriendly feeling between these 
two peoples is distinctly alluded to in the Satapatha BrShmaigia (Vedic Index, II, 
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and, secondly, the Pandus are not a body of strangers 
but are scions of the Kurus, Hopkins indeed says that 
they were an unknown folk connected with the wild 
tribes located north of the Ganges (the Religions of 
India, p. 388). But Patanjali (IV. 1.4.) calls Bhima, 
Nakula and Sahadeva Kurus (Ind. Ant., I, p. 350). Hindu 
tradition is unanimous in representing the Pandavas as an 
offshoot of the Kuru race just as the Kurus themselves 
were an offshoot of the Bharatas. The very name of 
the Great Epic betrays the Bbarata (Kuru) connection 
of the principal heroes and combatants. The testimony 
of Buddhist literature points to the same conclusion. In 
the Dasa-Brahmap.a Jataka (Jataka No. 495) a king “of 
thfe stock of Yuddhitthila” reigning “in the kingdom of 
Kuru and the city called Indapatta ” is distinctly called 
“Koravya,” i.e., Kauravya — “belonging to the Kuru 
race.” The polyandrous marriage of the Pandavas does 
not necessarily indicate that they are of non-Kuru origin. 
The system of Nipoga prevalent among the Kurus of the 
Madhyadesa was not far removed from fraternal polyandry^ 
(Mbh. I. 103. 9-10 ; 105. 37-38), while the Law (Dharma) 
of marriage honoured by tlie Northern Kurus was 
admittedly lax (Mbh. I. 122, 7).' 

Already in the time of Asvalayana’s Grihya Sutra 
(III. 4) Vaisampayana was known as Mahabharatacharya. 
He is also mentioned in the Taittiriya Arapyaka (I. 7. 5) 
and the Ashtadhyayl of Papini (IV. 3. 104). Whether 
Vai^mpayana was a contemporary of Janamejaya or not, 
cannot be ascertained at the present moment. But I have 
found nothing in the Vedic literature itself which goes 
against the epic tradition. 

The early Vedic texts no doubt make no reference to 
the Mahabharata, but they mention “ Itihasas ” (A. V. 

^ ^ , See also my “ jpolitioal History,” pp, 95*96, Journal of thO' Beparlment of 
Betters (Calcutta tjaiversity), YoL IX* 
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XV. 6. 11-12). It is well known that the story recited 
by Vaisampayana to Janainejaya was at first called an 
Itihasa and was named “ Jaya”^ or victory, i.e., victory 
of the Pandas, the ancestors of the king. 

“ Muchyate sarva papebhyo Rahniaa Chandrama yatha 

Jayo nametihaso’yaih srotavyo vijigishuna.” 

(Mbh. Adi. 63. 30.) 

Janamejaya’s brothers, BMraasena, Ugrasena and Sru- 
tasena' appear in the Satapatha Brahmapa (XIII. 6. 4. 3) 
and the Saiikbayana ^rauta Sutra (XVI. 9. 7) as performers 
of the horse-sacrifice. At the time of the Brihadarapyaka 
TJpanishad their life and end excited popular curiosity 
and were discussed with avidity in philosophical circles. 
It is clear that the sun of the Parikshitas had set 
before the time of the Upanisbad, and it is also clear 
that they had been guilty of some heinous crime which 
they had atoned for by^ their horse-sacrifice. The Sata- 
patha Brahmana quotes a gatha which says — 

“ The righteous Parikshitas, performing horse sacri- 
fices, by their righteous work did away with sinful work 
one after another.” 

The Puranas state that Jananiejaya was succeeded by 
^atanika. ^atanika’s son and successor was Asvame- 
dhadatta. Prom Asvamedhadatta was born Adhislma- 
krishp.a famed in the Vavu and Matsya Puranas. 
Adhisimakrishna’s son was Nichakshu. During king 
Nichakshu’s reign the city of Hastinapura is said to 
have been carried away by the Ganges, and the king 
is said to have transferred his capital to Kausarabi (Par- 
giter, Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 5). 

The Vedic texts do not refer in clear terms to any of 
these successors of Janamejaya. The Bigveda no doubt 

^ 0/, 0. V. Ysildjd^iMaliubfmmta i A Critmmt p* 2 ; anti 8, Livi in Bhmi, Cowi, 
f&i.f pp. 99 sqq. 
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mentions a (Bharata) king named Asvamedha (V. 27. 
4-6), but there is nothing to show that he is identical 
with Asvamedhadatta, A ^atanlka Satrajita is mentioned 
in the Aitareya Brahmana and the Satapatlia Brahmaflia 
as a great king who defeated Dhritarashtra, the prince 
of Jvasi, and took away his sacrificial horse. He, too, was 
probably a Bharata, but the patronymic Satrajita probably 
indicates that he was different from Satanika the son of 
Janamejaya. The Panchaviiiisa Brahmana, .Taiminiya 
Upanishad Brahmana and the Ohhandogya IJpanishad 
mention a Kuru king named Abhipratarin Kakshaseni 
who was a contemporary of Girikshit Auchchamanyava, 
Saunaka Kapeya, and Driti Aindrota. As Briti Aindrota 
w^as the son and pupil of Indrota Baivapa ^aunaka the 
priest of Janamejaya,* Abhipratarin, son of Kakshasena, 
appears to have been one of the immediate successors of 
Janamejaya. We have already seen that Kakshasena 
appears in the Mahabharata (I. 94. 64) as the name of 
a brother of Janamejaya. Abhipratarin was thus Janame- 
jaya’s nephew. The Aitareya Brahmajua and the Sahkha- 
yana Srauta Sutra (XV., 16. 10-lB) refer to a prince 
named Vriddhadyumna Abhipratariya, apparently the 
son of Abhipratarin. The Aitareya Brahmana - mentions 
his son Ilathagritsa and priest ^uehivriksha Gaupaiayana. 
The Safikhayana Srauta Sutra informs us that A'ldddha- 
dyurana erred in a sacrifice, w^hen a Brahmana threatened 
that the result would be the expulsion of the Kurus 
from Kumkshetra, an event which actually came to pass. 

The Ohhandogya Upanishad refers to the devastation 
of the crops in the Kuru country by Matachi (hailstones or 
locusts) and the enforced departure of Ushasti Ohakrayaya 
a contemporary of Janaka of Videha (Brihad Upanishad, 

Vamsa Brtihmana j Veclio ladex, Yol. pp, 27, 373, 

» Tnyedfs kanskMou, pp. ■322-323,, , ' 
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The evideBce of the Vedic tests and that of the 
Parag.as can be reconciled if we assume that, after the 
death of Janamejaya, the Kuru kingdom was split up into 
two parts. One part, which had its capital at Hastina- 
pura, was ruled by the direct descendants of Janamepya 
himself. The other part was ruled by the descendants 
of his brother Kakshasena. The junior branch probably 
resided at Indraprastha or Indapatta whi ch probably 
epniinued to be the seat of a race of kings belonging to the 
Yuddhitthila gotta (Yudhishthira gotra), long after the 
destruction of Hastinapura, and the removal of the main 
line of Kuru kings to KausambL 

All our authorities agree that during the rule of 
Janamejaya’s successors great calamities befell the Kurus. 
Large sections of the people, including one of the reigning 
princes, were forced to leave the country, and to migrate 
to the eastern part of India. The transference of the royal 
: seat of the Kuru or Bharata dynasty to Kausambi is proved 
by the evidence of Bhasa. Udayana, king of Kausambi, 
is described in the S vapnavasavadatta (ed. Ganapati 
|Sastri, p. ITO) as a scion of the Bharata family 

Bharatanam kule jato vinito jnauavanohhuchih 

Tannarhasi baladdhartum rajadharmasya desikah 

Genealogy of the Pabikshita Family 

Pariksliiii 

j' : -----j- ^ I 1 

Janamej aja Kaksbasena Ugrasena Sjralaseaa ' . , Bbtiiiasiiia ■ 

i I 

Satantka ikbliipmtarin 

AsYaiB^dhadatfca Vi'iddhadyumna " * 

Adbiefmakrislina 

Kiag®; of,, 
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The A.HE or the Great Janaka 

We have seen that a series of calamities sadly crip- 
pled the Kurus ; and the king of Hastinapura had to leave 
the country. During the age which followed the Kurus 
played a minor part in politics. 

The most notable figure of the succeeding age was 
Janaka the famous king of Videha. The waning power 
of the Kurus and the waxing strength of the Vaidehas 
are shown by the fact that while Kuru princes are 
styled raja in certain Brahmaiias (Ait. YIII. 14), Janaka of 
Videha is called Samrat. In the Sat. Br. (V. 1. 1. 13) the 
Samraj is asserted to be of higher dignity than a rajan. 

That the great Janaka was later than the Parikshitas 
admits of no doubt. We shall show later on that he was a 
contemporary probably of Nichakshu, and certainly of 
Ushasti Chakrayana during whose time disaster befell 
the Kurus. In Janaka’s time we find the majesty and 
power, as well as the decline and fall, of the Parikshitas 
still fresh in the memory of the people and discussed as 
a subject of general curiosity in the royal court of 
Mithila. In the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad Bhujyu 
Dahyayani tests Yajilavaikya, the ornament of the 
court of Janaka, with a question, the solution of which 
the former had previously obtained from Sudhanva 
Angirasa, a Gandharva, who held in his possession 
the daughter of Kapya Patanchala of the Madra 
country : — 

“ Kva Parikshita abhavan ?” (Brihad. Upanishad, III, 
3. 1) “ whither have the Parikshitas gone ? ” Yajnavalkya 
answers : “ Thither where all Asvamedha sacrificers go.*' 

Prom this it is clear that the Parikshitas (sons of 
Parikshit) must at that time have passed away. Yet their 
life and end must have been still fresh in the memory of . 
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the people, and a subject of controversy in societies of 
philosophers. 

It is not possible to determine with precision the 
exact chronological relation between Janamejaya and 
Janaica. Epic and Purapic tradition seems to regard 
them as contemporaries. Thus the Mahabharata says that 
Uddalaka (a prominent figure of Janaka’s court) and his 
son Svetaketu attended the Sarpa-satra of Janamejaya;— 

Sadasya schabhavad Vyasah putra sisliya sahayaviln 

tJddalakah Pramatakah Svetaketuseha Pingalah 

(Mbh., Adi., 53. 7). 

The Y^ishpupui'ana says that Satanika, the son and 
successor of Janamejaya, learned the Vedas from Yajna- 
valkya (Vishnu, P. IV. 21. 2). The unreliability of the 
epic and Puranic tradition in this respect is proved by 
the evidence of the Vedic texts. We learn from the 
Satapatha Brahmapa (XIII. 5. 4. 1) that Indrota Daivapa 
or Daivapi Saunaka was a contemporary of Janamejaya. 
His pupil was Driti Aindrota or Aindroti according to 
the Jaiminiya Upanishad and Vams'a Brahmapas. Driti’s 
pupil was Pulusha PracMnayogya (Vedic Index, II, p. 9). 
The latter taught Paulushi Satyayajna. We learn from 
the Ohhandogya Upanishad (V. 11, 1-2) that Paulushi 
Satyayajna was a contemporary of Bufiila Asvatarasvi 
and of Uddalaka Arupi, two prominent figures of Janaka’s 
Court {vide Brihadarapyaka Upanishad, V. 14. 8. "Janako 
Vaideho Budilam' Asvatarasvira uvacha”; and III. 7. 1). 
Satyayajna was, therefore, certainly a contemporary of 
Janaka of Videha. He was an elder contemporary because 
his pupil Somas'ushma Satyayajui PrSohinayogya is men- 
tioned in the S-atapatha Brahmapa (XL 6. 2. 1-3) as 
having met Janaka. As Sityayajni certainly flourished 
long after Indrota DaivSpi ^aunaka, his contemporary 
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Janaka must be considerably later than Janamejaya the 
contemporary of Indrota. 

We should also note that, in the lists of teachers given 
at the end of the tenth book of the l^atapatha Brahmapa, 
and the sixth eha|)ter of the Brhadarap.yaka Upanishad, 
Tura Kavasheya, the priest of Janamejaya, appears as a 
very ancient sage who was tenth in the ascending line 
from Sanjlvlputra, whereas Yajnavalkya and Uddalaka 
Aruni, the contemporaries of Janaka, were only fourth 
and fifth in the ascending line from the same teacher. 
We quote the lists below ; — 

Janamejaya Tura Kavasheya 

Yajnavaehas Rajastambayana 

Kusri 

Bandilya 

Vstsya 

Vamakakshfiyapa Uddalaka Aruiji ) j. , 

Mahitthi^^^^^^^^^^^ 3 

Kautsa Asuri 

Mapdavya Asurayapa 

Mapdukayani Prasniputra Asurivasin 

Sanjiviputra Sanjiviputra 

It is clear from •what has been stated above that 
Janaka w'as separated by five or six generations from 
Janamejaya’s time. Prof. Rhys Davids in his Buddhist 
Suttas (Introduction, p. xlvii) adduces good grounds for 
assigning a period of about 160 years to the five Theras 
from UpMi to Mahinda. If the five Theras are assigned 
a period of 150 years, the five or six teachers from Indrota 
to Somas'ushma, and from Tura to Vtlmakakshayapa 
the contemporary of Uddalaka Arupi and Janaka, must 
be assigned 160 or 180 years. It is, therefore, reasonable to 
think that Janaka flourished about 160 or 180 years after 
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Janamejaya, and two centuries after Parikshit. If, 
following the Puraiias, we place Parikshit in the four- 
teenth century B.O., we must place Janaka in the twelfth 
century. If, on the other hand, accepting the synchro- 
nism of Guioiakhya ^ankhayana with Asvalayana and 
Gotama Buddha, we place Parikshit in the ninth century 
B.O., then we must place Janaka in the seventh 
century B.G. 

The kingdom of Videha, over which Janaka ruled, 
corresponds roughly to the modern Tirhut in Bihar. It 
was separated from Kosala by the river Sadanira, usually 
identified with the modern Gandak which, rising in Nepal, 
flows iuto the Ganges opposite Patna (Vedic Index, II. 
'299). Oldenberg, however, points out (Buddha, p. 
398 n.) that the Mahabharata distinguishes the Gaiidaki 
from the Sadanira, “ Gandakincha Mahasonath Sadani- 
ram tathaivacha.” Pargiter, therefore, identifies the 
Sadanira with the llaptl. We learn from the Suruchi 
Jataka (489) that the measure of the whole kingdom of 
Videha was three hundred leagues. It consisted of 
16,000 villages (J. 406)! 

Mithila, the capital of Videha, is not referred to 
in the Vedic texts, but is constantly mentioned in the 
Jatakas and the epics. It has jbeen identified with the 
small town of Janakpur just within the Nepal border. 
It is stated in the Suruchi and Gandhara (406) Jatakas 
that the city covered seven leagues. At its four gates 
were four market towns (J. 546). We have the follow- 
ing description of Mithila in the Mahajanaka Jataka 
(Cowell’s Jataka, Voi. VI, p. 30) : 

By arcbiteots with rule and line laid out in order fair to see, 

With walls and gates and battlements, traveled by streets 

on eveiy side, 
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With horsesj cows and chariots thronged with tanks and 

gardens beautified, 

VidelWs far famed capital, gay with its knights and 

warrior swarms. 

Clad in their robes of tiger-skins, with banners spread 

and flashing arms, 

Its Brahmins dressed in Ka 9 i cloth, perfumed with 

sandal, decked with gems. 

Its palaces and all their queens with robes of state and diadems. 

According to the Ramayana (1.71.3) the royal family 
of Mithila was founded by a king named Nimi. His son 
was Mithi, and Mithi’s son was Janaka I. The epic then 
continues the genealogy to Janaka II (father of Sita) and 
his brother Kusadhvaja, king of Sahkasya. The Vayu 
(88. 7-8 ; 89. 3-4) and the Vishnu (IV. 5.1) Puranas re- 
present Nimi or Nemi as a son of Ikshvaku, and give 
him the epithet Videha (Sasapena Vasishthasya Videhah 
samapadyata— Vayir P.). His son was Mithi whom both 
the Purapas identify with Janaka I. The genealogy is 
then continued to Siradhvaja who is called the father of 
Sita, and is, therefore, identical with Janaka II of the 
Ramayana. Then starting from Siradhvaja the Puranas 
carry on the dynasty to its close. The last king is named 
Kriti, and the family is called Janakavamsa. 

Bhritestu Vahulasvo bhud Vahulasva sutab Kritih 
Tasmin santishthate vaiiiso Janakanam mahatmanam 

(VSyu Pui-aua, 89. 23.) 

The Vedio texts know a king of Videha named Nami 
Sapya (Vedic Index, I. 436). But he is nowhere repre- 
sented as the founder of the dynasty of Mithila. On the 
contrary, a story of the Satapatha Brahmana seems to 
indicate that the Videha kingdom was founded by Videgha 
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Mathava who came from the banks of the Sarasvati.^ 
We are told that Agni Vais vanara went burning along 
this earth from the Sarasvati towards the east, followed 
by Mathava and his priest, Gotama Eahugana, till he 
came to the river Sadanira which flows from the northern 
(Himalaya) mountain, and which he did not burn over. 
No Brahmanas went across the stream in former times, 
thinking "it has not been burnt over by Agni Vaisvanara.” 
At that time the land to the eastward was very uncul- 
tivated, and marshy,^ but after Mathava’s arrival many 
Brahmanas were there, and it was highly cultivated, 
for the Brahmanas had caused Agni to taste it through 
sacrifices. Alathava the Yidegha then said to Agni, 
"where am I to abide ? ” “ To the east of this river be 

thy abode,” he replied. Even now, the writer of the 
^atapatha Brahmana adds, this forms the boundary 
between the Kosalas and the Videhas. The name of Mithi 
Vaideha, the second king in the’ epic and the P uranic 
lists, is reminiscent of Mathava Videgha, 

If Mathava Videgha was the founder of the royal 
line of Mithila, Nami Sapya must be a later king of 
Videha. The Majjhima Nikaya (I1.7d-S3) and the Nimi 
Jataka mention Makhadeva as the progenitor of the 
kings of Mithila, and Nimi is said to have been 
born to “round off” the roval house of Mithila, “the 
family of hermits.” The combined evidence of Vedic and 
Buddhist texts thus shows that the name Nimi was 
borne not by the first, but probably by some later 
king or kings. 

' As the entire dynasty of Maithila kings was called 
Janaka vamsa (Vaihso Janakauam mahatmanam), and 

■ Macdonell, Sans. Lit., pp. 214-215, Ved. Ind., II. 208; Sat. Br. 1, 4. 1, eto.j 

OMenfeerg's Btiddha, pp. S9S*399. Pargitei*, J.A.S.B, 189^^ 

* This is the territory which the -Mahahharata^efers to us ** Jalodbham, -he., 
.reciaiired from sw'amp (Mbh. IL 80, 4), 
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there were seTeral kings bearing the name of Jaiiaka. it 
is very difficult to identify any of these with the great 
Janaka of the Vedic texts. But there is one fact which 
seems to favour his identification with Siradhvaja of the 
Puranic list, the father of Sita. The father of Sita 
is, in the Eamayana, a younger contemporary of Asvapati 
king of the Kekayas (maternal grand-father of Bharata, 
Eamayana, II. 9. 22). Janaka of the Vedic texts is also 
a contemporary of Asvapati, prince of the Kekayas, 
as Uddalaka Arupi and Budila Asvatarasvi frequented 
the courts of both these princes.^ But as the name 
Asvapati is also given to Bharata’s maternal uncle 
(Ram ay ana, VII. 113.4) it seems that it was possibly not a 
personal name but a family designation like 'Janaka.’ In 
that case it is impossible to say how far the identification 
of the Vedic Janaka wTth the father of Sita is correct. 

It is equally difficult to identify our Janaka with 
any of the kings of that name mentioned in the Buddhist 
Jatakas. Prof. Rhys Davids (Bud. Ind., p. 26) seems to 
identify him with Maha- Janaka of the Jataka No. 559. 
The utterance of Maha- Janaka II of that Jataka ; 

‘ Mithila’s palaces may burn 

But naught of mine is burned thereby ’ 

indeed reminds us of the great philosopher-king. 

In the Maha bharata (XII. 17. 18-19 ; 219. 60), too, we 
find the same saying attributed to Janaka of Mitbila. 

“ Mithilayam pradiptayam na me dahyati kinchana ” 
“ Api eha bhavati Maithilena gitam 
Nagaramupahitam agninabhivlkshya 
Na khalu mamahidahyate’tra kinchit 
Svayam idamaha kila sma bhumipalah.” 
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In the Jaina Uttaradhyayana, however, the saying 
is attributed to Nami (S. B. E. XLV. 37). This fact 
coupled with the mention of Nemi in juxtaposition with 
Arishta in the Vishnu Purana (IV. 5. 13) probably 
points to the identiflcition of Nami or Nemi with Maha- 
Janaka It who is represented in the Jataka as the son of 
Arittba. If Maha-Janaka II was identical with Nami, 
he cannot be identified with Janaka who is clearly 
distinguished from Nami in the Vedie texts. One may 
be tempted to identify the Vedic Janaka with Maha- 
Janaka I of the Jataka. But proof is lacking. 

In the ^atapatha Brahmanaand in the Brihadarapyaka 
TJpanishad Janaka is called “Samrat.” This shows that 
he was a greater personage than a “ Rajan.” Although 
there is no clear evidence in the Vedic literature of the 
use of the word “ SamraJ ” as Emperor in the sense of 
king of kings, still the Satapatha Brahmapa distinctly says 
that the Samraj was a higher authority than a “ Rajan 
“ by offering the Rajasuya he becomes king, and by the 
Vajapeya he becomes Samraj ; and the office of king is the 
lower, and that of Samraj the higher ” (Sat. Br., V. 1. 1. 13 ; 
XII. 8. 3. 4; XIV. 1. 3. 8). In the Asvalayana Srauta- 
Siitra X. 3. 14 Janaka is mentioned as a great sacrifice!’. 

But Janaka’s fame rests not so much on his 
achievements as a king and a sacrificer, as on his 
patronage of culture and philosophy. The court of 
this monarch was thronged with Brahmapas from 
Kosala and the Euru-Panehala countries {e.g., Asvala, 
Jaratkarava Artabhaga, Bhujyu Lahyayani, Ushasta 
Ohakrayapa, Kahoja Kaushitakeya, Gargi Vachaknavi, 
U ddalaka Arupi and Vidagdha Sakalya). The tournaments 
of argument which were here held form a prominent 
feature in the third book of the Brihadarapyaka 
ITpanishad. The hero of these was Yajnavalkya Vaja- 
saneya, who was a pupil of XJddalaka Arupi. (Br. Ep. VI. 
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6. 3). Referring to Janaka’s relations with the Kuru- 
Panchala Brahmanas Oldenberg says (Buddha, p. 398). 
“ The king of the east, who has a leaning to the culture 
of the west, collects the celebrities of the west at his 
court-much as the intellects of Athens gathered at the 
court of Macedonian princes.” 

The Brahmapas and the Upanishads throw some light 
on the political condition of northern India during the 
age of Janaka. From those works we learn that, besides 
Videha, there were nine states of considerable importance, 
viz.: 


1. Gandhara 

2. Kekaya 

3. Madra 
4i. TJ Sinara 

5. Matsya 

6. Kuru 

7. Pahchala 

8. KSsi 

9. Kosala 


Gandhara formed a part of XJttarapatha ; — 

Uttarapathajanmanah kirtayishyami tan api 
Yauna Kamboja Gandharah Kirata Barbaraih saha. 

(Mbh. XII. a07. 43.) 

It included the Rawalpindi district of the Pahjab and the 
Peshawar district of the N. W. Frontier Province. Thus it 
lay on both sides of the Indus.* We learn from the 
epic and Puranio literature that this Janapada contained 
two great cities, viz.^ Takshasila and Pushkaravati. 

’ ESmSya^a VII. 113. 11 ; n4. ll : Siadhorabhayatal^ pSrSTe, 
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Gandhara vishaye siddhe, tayoh puryau mahatmano]^ 

Taksliasya dikslau vikhyata raraya Takshasila. puri 

Pushkarasyapi virasya vikbyata Pusbkaravatl. 

(Vayu Piiraua 88. 189-190 ; cf, Rimayana VII. 114. 11.) 

If the Telapatfca a'nd Susima Jatakas (Nos. 96,163) are to 
be believed Takshasila lay 2,000 leagues away from 
Benares. The remains of the great city “ are situated 
immediately to the east and north-east of Sarai-kala, a 
junction on the railway, twenty miles north-west of 
Eawalpind!. The valley in which they lie is watered by 
the Haro river. Within this valley and within three and 
a half miles of each other are the remains of three distinct 
cities. The southernmost (and oldest) of these occupies 
an elevated plateau, known locally as Bhir-mound.” ' 

Pushkaravati or Pushkalavati (Prakrit Piikkalaoti, 
whence the Peucelaotis of Arrian) is represented by the 
modern Prang and Oharsadda, 17 miles N. E, of Peshawar, 
on the Swat river.® 

Gandhara is a later form of the name of the people 
called Gandhari in the Eig Veda and the Atharva Veda. 
In the Rig Veda (I. 126. 7) the good wool of the sheep of 
the Gandharis is referred to. In the Atharva Veda 
(V. 22. 14) the Gandharis are mentioned with the Muja- 
vants, apparently as a despised people. In later times 
the ‘angle of vision ’ of the men of the Madhyades'a 
changed, and Gandhara became the resort of scholars of 
all classes who flocked to its capital for instruction in 
the three Vedas and the eighteen branches of knowledge. 

In a significant passage of the ChhSndogya TJpanishad 
(VI. 14) Uddalaka Aruni, the contemporary of Janaka, 
mentions Gandhara to illustrate the desirability of 

/ ^■ Marshall, A 0iiide to 'Taxila, pp. 1-4. ■ 

® Sclioff, The Perip!iis of tiie EpytlirsBap Beay pp. 183484/5 Foiicher, GfantlhSra, 
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having a dniy qualified teacher from whom a pupil 
“ learns (his way) and thus remains liberated (from all 
world ties) till he attains (the Truth, Moksha).” A man 
who attains Moksha is compared to a blind-folded 
person who reaches at last the country of Gandhara. We 
quote the entire passage below : 

“ Yatha somya purusham Gandharebbyo’ bhinaddha- 
ksham aniya tana tato’tijane visrijet, sa yatha tatra prah 
va udafi vadharan va pratyah va pradhmayita— abhinad- 
dhaksha anito’ bhinaddhaksho visrishtah, Tasya yatha 
bhinahanani pramuchya prabruyad etam disaih Gandhara 
etarii disam vrajeti. Sa gramad gramam prichehhan 
pafidito medhavl Gandharan evopasampadyeta, evam eveh- 
acharyavan purusho veda.” 

“ O my child, in the world when a man with blind- 
folded eyes is carried away from Gandhara and left in a 
lonely place, he makes the east and the north and the 
south and the west resound by crying ‘ I have been 
brought here blind-folded, I am here left blind-folded.’ 
Thereupon (some kind-hearted man) unties the fold on 
his eyes and says ‘ This is the way to Gandhara ; proceed 
thou by this way.’ The sensible man proceeds from 
village to village, enqiiiriug the way and reaches at last 
the (province) of Gandhara. Even thus a man who has 
a duly qualified teacher learns (his way).” ^ 

The full import of the illustration becomes apparent 
when we remember that the Uddalaka Jataka (No. ASt) 
represents Uddalaka as having journeyed to Takshasila 
Takkasila) and learnt there of a world-renowned teacher. 
The Setaketu Jataka (No. 377) says that Setaketu, son of 
Uddalaka, went to Takshasila and learned all the arts. 
The Satapatha Brahmapa mentions the fact that Uddalaka 
Aruni used to drive about (dhSvayam chakara) amongst 

^ Dr. E. L, Micta's kauslatioii of fchQ Okhiadogya Upanishad^ p. il4 , „ 
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the people of the northern country (^at. Br. XI. 4. 1. 1, et 
seq.). It is stated in the Kaushitaki Brahmai^a (VII. 6) 
that Brahma^as used to go to the north for purposes of 
study. The Jataka stories are full of references to the 
fame of Takshaslla as a uuiTersity town. Pacini, himself 
a native of Gandhara, refers to the city in sutra IV. 3. 93. 
An early celebrity of TakshasM was Kaufily a. 

The Kekayas were settled in the Panjab between 
Gandhara and the Beas. From the Bamayana (II. 68. 
19-22 ; VII. 113-llt) we learn that the Kekaya territory 
lay beyond the Vipasa and abutted on the Gandharva 
or Gandhara Vishaya. The Vedic texts do not mention 
the name of its capital city, but the Ramayana infoi’ras us 
that the metropolis was Rajagriha or Girivraja (identified 
by Cunningham with Girjak or Jalalpur on the Jhelam). 

“ Ubhan Bharata Satrughnau Kekayeshu parantapan 
Pure Rajagrihe ramye matamaha nivesane ” 

(Ram., II. 67. 7.) 

“ Girivrajam puravaram sighram asedur anjasa” 

(Ram., II. 68. 2.2.) 

There was another Rajagriha-Girivraja in Magadha, 
while Hiuen Tsang mentions a third Rajagriha in Po-ho 
or Balkh (Beal— Si-yu-ki, Vol. I, p. 4t). In order to dis- 
tinguish between the Kekaya city and the Magadha 
capital, the latter city was called “ Girivraja of the 
Magadhas ” (S. B. E., XIII, p. 160). 

The Puranas (Matsya, 48. 10-20, Vayu 99. 12-23) 
tell us that the Usinaras, Kekayas and the Madrakas 
were septs of the family of Anu, son of Yayati. The 
Ann tribe is frequently mentioned in the Rig Veda 
(I. 108. 8 ; VII. 18. 14; VIII. 10, 5). It appears from a 
hymn of the eighth Magidala (74) that they dwelt in 
the central Panjab (not far from the Parushni), the same 
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territory which we find afterwards in the possession of the 
Madrakas and the Kekayas. 

The king of Kekaya in the time of Janaka was 
Asvapati, a name borne also hy the maternal grandfather 
and the maternal ancle of Bharata (Earn, II. 9. 22 ; 
VII. 113. 4). The datapath a Brahmapa (X. 6. 1. 2) and 
the Chhandogya TJpanishad (V. 11. 4 et seq.) say that 
king Asvapati instructed a number of Brahmanas, e.g., 
Arupa Aupavesi Gautama, Satyayajna Paulushi, Mahasala 
Jahala, Budila Asvatarasvi, Indra-dyumna Bhallaveya, 
Jana Sarkarakshya, Prachinasala Aupamanyava, and 
Uddalaka Aruni. 

The Jaina writers tell us that one-half of the kingdom 
of Kekaya was Aryan, and refer to the Kekaya city called 
“ Seyaviya ” (Ind. Ant., 1891, p. 376). A branch of the 
Kekayas seems to have migrated to Southern India in 
later times and established its authority in the Mysore 
country (A.H.D. 88, 101). 

The Madra people were divided into two sections, 
viz. the northern Madras and the southern Madras or 
Madras proper. The northern Madras, known as Uttara- 
Madras, are referred to in the Aitareya Brahmana, as 
living beyond the Himavat Eange in the neighbourhood 
of the Uttara- Kurus, probably, as Zimmer and Macdonell 
conjecture, in the land of Kasmir. 

The southern Madras were settled in the central 
Panjab between the Kekayas and the river Iravatl {of. 
Mbh. VIII. 44. 17). Their territory roughly corresponds 
to Sialkot and its adjacent districts which were known as 
the Madra-desa as late as the time of Guru Govind.^ The 
Madra capital was ^akala or Sagalanagara (modern Sialkot). 
This city is mentioned in the Mahabharata (II. 32. 14, 
" Tatah Sakalamabhyetya MadrSpam putabhedanam”) and 

^ Malcolm, SlcBtch of the Sihhs^ p. 55. 
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severalJatakas {e.g.^ Kaliiigabodbi Jataka, No. 479 ; aad 
Kusa Jataka No. 631). The Madras proper are represented 
in those works as living under a monarchioal constitution. 
The name of the ruler of the Janapada in the time of 
Janaka is not known. It was politically not of much 
importance. But it was the home of many famous 
teachers of the Brahmana period such as Madragara 
Sauhgayani and Kapya Pataflchala,* one of the teachers 
of the celebrated Uddalaka Aruni (Brihad. Up. III. 
7. 1). The early epic knows the Madra royal house {of. 
Asyapati and his daughter Savitrl) as a virtuous 
family. But in later times Madra earned notoriety as 
the seat of outlandish peoples with wicked customs.^ 

The country of the Usinaras was situated in the 
Madhyadesa. The Aitareya Brahmapa (VIII. 14) says 
“ asyam dhruvayam madhyamayam pratishthayam disl ” lie 
the realms of the Kuru Panchalas together with Vasas and 
Usinaras. In the Kaushitaki Upanishad also the 
Usinaras are associated with the Matsyas, the Kuru 
Panchalas and the Vasas. They probably lived in 
the northernmost part of the Madhyadesa for in the 
Gopatha Brjihmapa the Winaras and Vasas are men- 
tioned Just before the Udiohyas or northerners (Gop. 
Br., It. 9) : Kuru Panchaleshu Anga Magadheshu Kasi 
Kausalyeshu Salva Matsyeshu sa Vasa Uslnaresh- 
Udicbyeshu. 

In the Katha^ritsagara® TJsinaragiri is placed near 
Kanakhala the “ sanctifying place of pilgrimage, at the 
point where the Ganges issues from the hiilsi” It is, 
doubtless, identical with Usiragiri of the Bivyiivadana 
(p. 22) and Usiradhvaja of the Vinaya Texts (Part II, 

^ See p. 25j auie j Weber, Ind. Lit, p. 126. ' 

- For detailed accounts of fell© 'Maeiras see '‘lioiw'H. G. Eay in .TASB. 1922, 257; 
and Law, Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India, p* 214 ' 

^ Edited by Pandit DurgSprasad and ^ Pfedurang Parab, tMrd 

edition, p. 6, ' ■ . ' ■ 
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p. 89).’ Papini refers to the .TJsinara country in the 
sutras II. 4<. 20 and IV. 2. 118. In sutra II. 4. 20 Ilslnara 
is mentioned in Juxtaposition with Kantha (Kathaioi ?). 
Its capital was Bhojanagara (Mbh. V. 118. 2). 

The Big Veda (X. 59. 10) mentions a queen named 
Usinarapi. The Mahabharata, the Anukramapi and 
several Jatakas mention a king named Usinara and his 
son Sibi.^ We do not know the name of Janaka’s Usinara 
contemporary. The Kaushltaki Upanishad tells us that 
Gargya Balaki, a contemporary of Ajatasati’u of Kasi, and 
of Janaka, lived for some time in the Usinara country. 

Matsya, says Prof. Bhandarkar (Carmichael Lecture.?, 
1918, p. 53), originally included parts of Alwar, Jaipur 
and Bharatpur, and was the kingdom of the king Virata 
of the Mahabharata, in whose court the five Papdava 
brothers resided incognito during the last year of their 
banishment. But Alwar seems to have been the territory 
of a neighbouring people — the halvas.® The Matsya 
capital has been identified with Bairat in the Jaipur State. 
Pargiter thinks that the capital was Upaplavya. But 
according to Nilakaptha Upaplavya (Mbh. IV. 72. 14) was 
“ Viratanagara samlpastha nagarantaram.’. 

The Matsyas first appear in a passage of the Rig 
Veda (VII. 18. 6), where they are ranged with the 
other enemies of the great Big Vedic conqueror Sudas. 
The Satapatha Brahmapa (XIII. 5. 4. 9) mentions a 
Matsya king named Bhvasan Dvaitavana who celebrated 
the horse sacrifice near the Sarasvati. The Brahmapa 
quotes the following gatha 

“ Fourteen steeds did king Dvaitavana, victorious in 
battle, bind for Indra Vritrahan, whence the lake 
Dvaitavana (took its name).” 

* See Hnltzsoh, Ind. Ant., 1905, p. 179. 

= Mbh., XXL 29. 89 j Yedio Index, Vol, I, p. 103 ; MaM-Kanha JStaka, No. 
469 ; Nimi Jstaka, No. 641 5 Mah® NSrada Kasgapa JStaka, No. 544, etc- 

^ Of, Ind. Ant., 1919. N. L. Dej’s Geographical Dictionaiy, p. it 
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The Mahabharata mentions the lake Dvaitavana as 
well as a forest called Dvaitavana which spread over the 
banks of the river Saras vati (Mbh. III. 21-25). 

In the Gopatha Brahmapa (1. 2. 9) the Matsyas 
appear in connexion with the Salvas, in the Kaushitaki 
Upanishad (IV. 1) in connexion with the Kuru Panchalas, 
and in the Mahabharata in connexion with the Trigarttas 
(Mbh. bk. IV) of the Jalandar Doab, and the Ohedis (V. 

16). In the Manu-Samhita the Matsyas together with the 
Kurukshetra, the Pafichalas, and the Surasenakas com- 
prise the land of the Brahnaana Bishis (Brahmarshi- 
desa). 

The name of Janaka’s contemporary ruler is not 
known. That the country of the Matsyas was an im- 
portant place in the time of Ajatasatru of Kasi, and of 
Janaka, is known from the Kaushitaki Upanishad. 

The Kuru country fully maintained its reputation as 
the centre of Brahmapical culture in the age of Janaka. 
Kuru Brahmanas {e.g.^ Ushasti Chakrayapa) played a 
prominent part in the philosophical discussions of 
Janaka’s court. But it w^as precisely at this time that 
la great calamity befell the Kurus, and led to an exodus 
'of large sections of the Kuru people including Ushasti 
jhimself. The Ohhandogya-Upanishad (1. 10. 1) says 
Matachi-hateshu Kurushu atikya saha jayaya Ushastir 
ha Ohakrayapa ibhya-grame pradrapaka uvasa.” One 
commentator took Matachi to mean rakta-varpah 
kshudra-pakshi viseshab- Professor Bhandarkar says 
that the explanation of this commentator is confirmed by 
the fact that Matachi is a Sanskritised form of the well- 
known Canarese word “ midiohe ” which is explained by 
Kittel’s Dictionary as “ a grasshopper, a locust.” 

If the PurSpic list of Janamejaya’s successors be 
accepted as historical then it would appear that Nicha- 
kshu was probably the Kuru king in the time of Janaka, 
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1. Janamejaya 1. Indrota Daivapa 

^aunaka 

2. Satanlka ... 2. Driti Aindrota (son 

and pupil) ^ ^ ^ ^ 

3. As'Tamediiadatta ... 3. Pulusha PracMnayo- 

gya (pupil) 

4. Adhisimakrishna ... 4. Paulushi Satyayajna 

(pupil) 

6. Nichakshu ... 6. Somasuslxina Satya- 

yajni (pupil) ; Jana- 
ka’s contemporary. 

Curiously enough it is Nichakshu who is represented 
in the Puran.as as the remover of the seat of government 
from Hastinapura to Kausambi. We have some indica- 
tion that the city of Kausambi really existed about 
this time {of. Weber, Ind. Lit., p. 123). The Satapatha 
Brahmana makes Proti Kausambeya a contemporary of 
Uddalaka Arujii who figured in the court of Janaka. It 
is thus clear that Kausambeya was a contemporary of 
Janaka. Now, Harisvamin in his commentary on the 
Satapatha Brahmana understood Kausambeya to mean 
a ‘ native of the town of Kausambi.’ It is, therefore, 
permissible to think that Kausambi existed in the time 
of Janaka, and hence of Nichakshu. There is thus no 
difficulty in the way of accepting the Paran.ic statement. 
According to the Puranas the change of capital was due 
to the inroad of the river Ganges. Another, and a more 
potent, cause was perhaps the devastation of the Kuru 
country by Matachi. Prom this time the Kurus appear 
to have lost their political importance. They sank to the 
level of a second-rate power. But the Bharata dynasty, 
as distinguished from the Kuru people, exercised wide 
sway down to the time of the ^atapatha Brahma]a,a (XIII. 
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Fanchala roughly corresponds to Bareilly, Budann, 
Burrukhabad and the adjoining districts of the United 
Provinces. There is no trace in the Vedic literature of 
the epic and Jataka division of the Panchalas into north- 
ern (Uttara) and southern (Dakshipa). But the 
Vedic texts knew a division into eastern and western, 
because the Saihhitopanishad Brahmana makes mention 
of the Praohya Panchalas (Ved. Ind., I. 469).^ The most 
ancient capital of Pahchala was Eampilya which has 
been identified with Kampil on the old Ganges between 
Budaun and Purrukhabad. The ^atapatha Brahmana 
(XIII. 5. 4. 7) mentions another Panchala town Parivakra 
or Parichakra identified by Weber with Ekachakra of the 
Mahabharata (Ved. Ind., I. 494). 

The Panchalas, as their name indicates, probably 
consisted of five tribes— the Krivis, Turvasas, Eesins, 
Spinjayas and Somakas. The Krivis appear in a Eig- 
Vedie hymn which also mentions the Sindhu (Indus) and 
the Asikni (Ohenab). But their actual habitation is no- 
where clearly indicated. They are identified with the 
Panchalas in the Satapatha Brahmana. Oldenberg 
observes (Buddha, p. 404) : " We are to look to find 
in the people of the Panchalas, of the stock of the 
Eik S amhita, the Turvapas also as well as the Krivis.” 
He supports the conjecture by quoting a passage of 
the Satapatha Brah mana (XIII. 6. 4. 16) which says 
“ when Satrasaha (king of the Panchalas) makes the 
Asvamedha offering the Taurvagas arise, six thousand 
and six and thirty clad in mail.” 

The fusion of the Turvasas with the Panchalas does 
not seem to be improbable in view of the Puranie state- 
ment that, after Marutta, the line of Turvasu was merged 
into the Paurava line (A.I.H.T., p. 108), of which the Pan- 
chalas are represented as an off-shoot. 

* Of. also PataCjali (Kielhom’s ed., Vol. I, p. 12). 
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The Pafichalas also included the Kesins (¥ed. Ind., I. 
187) and probably the Srinjayas (Pargiter, Markandeya 
Purana, p. 353 j Mbh. 1.138.37 ; V. 48. 41). In Mbh., 
VIII. 11. 31 Uttamaujas is called a Panchala, while 
in VIII. 75. 9 he is called a Srinjaya. As to the Somakas 
their connection with the Panchalas is known throughout 
the Great Epic {of. Mbh. I. 185. 31 ; 193, 1. Dhrishta- 
dyumna]^ Somakanaih Pravarho). 

In the Mahabharata the royal family of the Pan- 
chalas is represented as an offshoot of the Bharata 
dynasty (Adi. 94. 33). The Purapas say the same 
thing (Matsya 50. 1-16 ; Vayu, 99. 194-210) and name 
Divodasa, Sudasa and Drupada among the kings of 
the Panchala branch. Divodasa and Sudas are famous 
kings in the Rig Veda where they are closely connected 
with the Bharatas (Ved. Ind. I, p. 363 ; II, pp. 95, 454). 
But they are not mentioned as Panchala kings. In the 
Mahabharata Drupada is also called Yajnasena and one of 
his sons was named Sikhandin (Mbh. Adi, 166. 24; 
Bhisma, 12Q, et seq.). A Sikhandin Yajnasena is mention- 
ed in the Eaushltaki Brahmana (VII. 4) but it is not 
clear whether we are to regard him as a prince, or as a 
priest of Kesin Dalbhya, king of the Panchalas. 

The external history of the Panchalas is mainly that 
of Wars and alliances with the Kurus. The Mahabharata 
preserves traditions of conflict between the Kurus and the 
Panchalas, We learn from chapter 166 of the Adiparva 
that Uttara Panchala was wrested from the Panchalas by 
the Kurus and given away to their preceptor. Curiously 
enough the Somanassa Jataka (No. 506) places IJttara 
Panchalanagara in Kururattha. 

The relations between the two peoples (Kurus and 
Panchalas) were sometimes friendly and they were 
connected by matrimonial alliances, Kesin Dalbhya or 
Darbhya, a king of the Panchalas, was sister’s son to 
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tFchchaihsravas, king of the Kurus (Ved. Ind., I. 84. 187. 
468). Uchchaihsravas occurs as the name of a Kuru 
prince in the dynastic list of the Mahabharata (I. 94. 63). 
In the epic a Pahchaia princess is married to the Pandavas 
who are represented as scions of the Kuru royal family. 

Among the most famous kings of the Panchalas men- 
tioned in the Vedic literature are Kraivya, Kesin Dalbhya, 
^ona Satrasaha, Pravahapa Jaivali and Durmukba. Dur- 
mukha is also mentioned in the Kumbhakara Jataka (No. 
408). His kingdom is called TJttara Paiichalarattha and 
his capital Kampillanagara. He is represented as a con- 
temporary of Nimi, king of Videha. If this Nimi be the 
penultimate king of Janaka’s family mentioned in the Nimi 
Jataka (No. 541) Hurmukha must be later than Janaka. 

Pravahana Jaivali, on the other hand, was Janaka’s 
contemporary. This prince appears in the IJpanishads as 
engaged in philosophical discussions with Aruni, Svetaketu, 
Silaka Salaratya, and OhaikitSyana Dalbhya (Brihad. Up., 
VI. 2 ; Ghh. Up., 1. 8. 1 ; V. 8. 1). The first two teachers 
are known to have been contemporaries of Janaka. 

The kingdom of Kasi was 300 leagues in extent (a 
stock phrase, Jataka No. 391). It had its capital at 
Barapasi also called Surundhana, Sudassana. Brahma- 
vaddhana, Pupphhavati, Ramma city, and Molini 
(Carmichael Lectures, 1918, pp. 50-51). The walls of 
Bsranasi were twelve leagues round by themselves 
(Tandulanali Jataka). 

The Kasis, i.e., the people of Kasi, first appear in the 
Paippalada recension of the Atharva Veda (Ved. Ind., II. 
116 n.). They were closely connected with the people 
of Kosala and of Videha. Jala Jatukarnya is mentioned 
in the ^Mkhayana Srauta Sfitra (XVI. 29. 5) as having 
obtained the position of PuroMta of the three peoples of 
Ka§i, Videha and Kosala in the life-time of Svetaketu, a 
contemporary of Janaka. Curiously enough a king named 
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Jan aka is mentioned in the Sattubhasta Jataka (jN’o. 402) 
as reigning in Benares. This Janaka cannot be the 
Janaka of the Fpanishads, for we learn from those works 
that, In the time of the famous Janaka, Ajatas'atru was on 
the throne of Kasi. 

Very little is known regarding the ancestors of 
Ajatasatru. His name does not occur in the Pui'anic 
lists of Kasi sovereigns (Vayu 92. 21-74 ; Vispu IV. 
8. 2-9), nor does the name of Dhritarashtra, . king of Kasi, 
who was defeated by ^atanlka Satrajita with the result 
that the Kasis down to the time of the Satapatha Brah- 
mana gave up the kindling of the sacred fire. The 
Puranas represent the Kasi family as a branch of the house 
of Pururavas, the great ancestor of the Bharatas. Of the 
kings mentioned in the Purapas the names of two only 
(Divodasa ana Pratardana) can be traced in the Vedio 
literature. But the Vedic texts do not connect them 
with Kafi. 

In the Mahagovinda Suttanta Dhatarattha, king of 
Kasi, who must be identified with Dhritarashtra, king of 
Kasi mentioned in the ^atapatha Brahmana, is represent- 
ed as a Bharata prince (Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the 
Buddha, Part II, p. 270). 

The Bharata dynasty of Kasi seems to have been 
supplanted by a new line of kings who had the family 
name Brahmadatta, and were probably of Yidehan origin. 
That Brahmadatta was the name of a family, and not of 
any particular king, has been proved by Prof. Bhandarkar 
and Mr. Haritkrishpa Dev (Garraichael Lectures, 1918, 
p, 66). The Matsya Purana refers to a dynasty consisting 
of one hundred Brahmadattas ; 

^atam vai Brahmadattanam 
Vlrapam Kuravah satam 


(Mat$ya, p. 71.) 
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The “ hundred Brahmadattas ” are also mentioned 
in the Mahahharata, II. 8. 23. 

In the Dummedha Jataka (Vol. I, p. 126) the name 
Brahmadatta is applied both to the reigning king and to 
his son. {Qf. also the Susima Jataka, the Eumma Sapipda 
Jataka, the Atthana Jataka, the Lomasa Kassapa Jataka, 
etc.) In the Gangamala J. (4i21) it is distinctly stated 
that Brahmadatta was a family designation. King 
Udaya of Benares was addressed by a Pachcheka 
Buddha as “Brahmadatta.” 

That the Brahmadattas were of Videhan origin appears 
probable from several Jatakas. Por instance, the Mati- 
posaka Jataka (No. 166), which refers to king Brahma- 
datta of Kasi, has the following line : 

mutto’mhi Kasirajena Vedehena yasassina ti. 

In the Sambula Jataka (No. 619) prince So tthisena, 
son of Brahmadatta, king of Kasi, is called Vedehaputta: 

Yo putto Kasirajassa Sotthiseno ti tam vidu 
tassaham Sambula bhariya, evam janahi danava, 
Vedehaputto bhaddan'te vane basati aturo. 

AjStasatru, the Kasya contemporary of Janaka, seems 
to have belonged to the Brahmadatta family. The Upa- 
nishadic evidence shows that he was a contemporary of 
Uddalaka. The Uddalaka Jataka tells us that the reign- 
ing king of Benares in the time of Uddalaka was Brahma- 
datta. 

Aiatas'atru appears in the Upanishads as engaged in 
philosophical discussions with Gargya Balaki. In the 
Kaushitaki Upanishad he is represented as being Jealous 
of Janaka’s fame as a patron of learning. 

The ^atapatha Brahmapa (V. 6. 5. 14) mentions a 
person named Bhadrasena Ajatasatrava who is said to 
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have been bewitched by TJddalaka Arui^i. Macdonelland 
Keith call him a king of Kasi. He was apparently the 
son and successor of AJatasatru (S.B.E., XLI, p. 141). 

The kingdom of Kosala corresponds roughly to the 
modern Oudh. It was separated from Videha by the 
river Sadanira, which was for a long time the eastern- 
most limit of the Aryan world. Beyond it was an 
extensive marshy region, not frequented by Brahmap.as 
which, after Mathava Videgha’s occupation, developed 
into the flourishing kingdom of Videha, 

The Yedic texts do not mention any city in Kosala. 
But if the Bamayana is to be believed the capital of Kosala 
in the time of the Janakas was Ayodhya which stood on the 
banks of the Sarayu and covered twelve yojanas (Earn. I. 
56-7). The river Sarayu is mentioned in the Eigveda 
which also refers to an Aryan settlement on its banks (IV. 
30. 18). One of the Arya settlers bears the name of Chitra- 
ratha which occurs also in the Eamayap.a (II. 32. 17) as the 
appellation of a contemporary of Das'aratha. A king 
named Hasaratha is eulogised in a Rig Vedic hymn (I. 126. 
4) but there is nothing to identify him with the Ikshvaku 
king Hasaratha who is represented in the Ramayana as the 
Kosalan contemporary of Siradhvaja Janaka. Dasa* 
ratha’s son according to the Ramayapa was Rama. The 
Rig Veda (X. 93. 14) mentions a powerful person named 
Rama but does not connect him with Kosala. The 
Hasaratha Jataka makes Hasaratha and Rama kings of 
Baranasi, and disavows Sita’s connection with Janaka. 

Kosala was probably the fatherland of Janaka’s Hotri 
priest Asvala who was very probably an ancestor of 
Asvalayana Kausalya mentioned in the Prasna Upanishad 
as a disciple of Pippalada and a contemporary of Sukesa 
Bharadvaja and of Hirapyanabha, a Kosalan prince. 

The details of Kosalan history will be discussed in a 
subsequent chapter. 
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The Later Yaidihas oe Mithila. 


The Puranas ffive the followinff lists of the successors 


of Siradhvaja Janaka 

Vayti (89. 18-23) 

Slradhvajattu jatastu 
Bhanuman nama Maithilah 
Tasya Bhauumatah putrah 
Pradyumnascha pratapavan 
Munistasya suta sehapi 
Tasmad Urjavahah smrita^ 
IJrjavahat suta Dvajah. 
Sakuni stasya ehatmajah 


Svagatah Sakunehputrah 
Suvarcha stat sutah smritah 
^rutoyastasya dayadah 
Susruta stasya ehatmajah 
Suisrutasya Jayah putro 
Jayasya Vijayah sutah 
Vijayasya Ritah putra 
Eitasya Sunayahi smritalh 
Sunayad Vltahavyastu 
Vitahavyatmajo Dhritih 
Dhritestu Bahulasvo’bhud 
Bahulasva suta)?. Kritih 
1 


Fishmt (IY. 5. 12-13) 

Siradhvajasy apatyam Bha- 
numau Bhanumatah Sata- 
dyumnah, tasya Suchi^ tas- 
mad Urjavahonama putro 
jajhe — tasyapi Satvara- 
dbvajahs tatah Kunih, Ku- 
ner Ahjanah 

tatputrah Ritujit, tato’ rish- 
ta-Nemihj tasmat ^rutayuh, 
tatah Suryasvah, tasmad 
Safijayah, tatah Kshemarih, 
tasmad Anenah, tasman 
Minarathah, tasya Satya- 
rathah, tasya Satyara- 
thih, Satyarather Upaguhj 
tasmat Upaguptahj tasmat 
Sasvatah, tasmat Sudhauva 
(Suvarchah) tasyapi Subha- 
sah, tatah Susrutah tasmaj- 
Jayah, Jayaputro Vijayah, 
tasya Ritah Ritat Sunayah 
tato Vitahavyah Tasmad 
San j ayah 

tasmad Kshemasvah, tasmsit 
Dhritih, Dhriter Bahulas- 
yah, tasya putrah, Kritih, 
Kritau santishthate ’y^’di 
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Tasmin santishthate vaihso 

Janakanaiii maliatmanam Janaka vaiiisa!^. 

It will lie seen that the two Puranic lists do not wholly 
agree with each other. The Vayu Parana omits many 
names including those of Arishta Nemi and his immediate 
successors. The Vishun Parana, or the scribe who wrote 
the dynastic list contained in it, may have confounded the 
names Arishta and Nemi and made one out of two kings. 
Arishta is very probably identical with Arittha Janaka of 
the Maha-Janaka Jataka, Nemi is very probably the same 
as Nami of the Uttaradhyayana Sutra to whom is ascribed 
the same saying (“ when Mithila is on fire, nothing is 
burned that belongs to me ”) which is attributed to Maha- 
Janaka II, son of Arittha, in the Maha-Janaka Jataka, 

With the exception of Arishta (and?) Nemi none 
of the kings in the Puranic lists can he satisfactorily 
identified with the Yidehan monarchs mentioned in the 
Vedic, Buddhist and Jaina literature. It is, therefore, 
difficult to say how far the Puranic lists are reliable. 
Moreover, as the identification of Siradhvaja with the 
Vedic Janaka is by no means certain, it is not easy to deter- 
mine which of the kings mentioned in the PurapLic lists 
actually came after the contemporary of Arup.! and 
Tajnavalkya, The evidence of the Jatakas, however, 
suggests that a king named Nimi, at any rate, ruled after 
the great Janaka, as he is called the penultimate sovereign 
of the dynasty. Fargiter (AIHT, p. 149) places all the 
kings of the Puranic lists from Bhanumant to Bahulas'va 
before the Bharata war, and apparently identifies Kriti 
with Kritakshana of the Mahabharata (II. 4. 27), a con- 
temporary of Yudhishthira. But as there were “ Janakas ’’ 
even after Yudhishthira (AIHT, p. 330) and as “two 
Puraiias conclude with the remark that with Kriti ends the 
race of the Janakas ’■ {ibid^ p. 96), the identification of 
Kriti with Kritakshana does not seem to be plausible. It is 
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more reasonable to identify Kriti of the Purliias with 
Earala Janaka who, as we shall see below, brought the 
line of Vaideha kings to an end. The only objection 
to this view is that Karala is represented as the son of 
Nimi, whereas Eriti was the son of Bahulasva who 
came long after Arishta-Nemi. But the title Nimi 
may have been borne by several kings besides Arishta 
(or his son ?) and Bahulasva may have been one of them. 

The Vedic texts mention besides Mathava and Janaka 
two other Vaideha kings, namely, Para Ahlara and Nami 
Sapya. Macdonell and Eeith identify Para Ahlara with 
Para Atnara, king of Eosala, about whom we shall speak 
in a subsequent chapter. Nami Sapya is mentioned 
in the Panchavimsa or Tandya BrShmapa (XXY. 10. 17-18) 
as a famous sacrificer. His identification with king Nami 
of the Uttaradhyayana Sutra, Nemi of the Vishnu Parana, 
and Nimi of the Makhadeva Sutta of the Majjhinia 
Nikaya, the Eumbhakara Jataka and the Nimi Jataka is 
more or less problematical. In the last mentioned work it 
is stated that Nimi was the penultimate sovereign of the 
Maithila family. According to the Eumbhakara Jataka 
and the Uttaradhyayana Sutra (S. B. E., XLV. 87) he 
w'as a contemporary of Dummukha (Dvimukha) king of 
Paiichala, Naggaji (Naggati) of Gandhara, and of Earap,du 
(Earakandu) of Ealiiiga. This synchronism accords with 
Vedic evidence. Durmukha the Panchala king had a 
priest named Brihaduktha (Vedic Index, I. 370) who was 
the son of Varaadeva {ihicl, II. 71). Vamadeva was a 
contemporary of Somaka the son of Sahadeva (Rig Veda, 
IV. 16. 7. 10). Somaka bad close spiritual relationship 
with Bhtma king of Vidarbha and Nagnajit king of 
Gandhara (Aitareya Brahmaija, VII. 3E), Prom this it 
seems very probable that Durmukha w'as a contemporary 
of Nagnajit. This is exactly what we find in the 
Eumbhakara Jataka and the Uttaradhyayana Sfitra, , f , v 
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The Nimi Jataka says that Nimi was “ horn to round 
off ” the royal family “ like the hoop of a chariot wheel.” 
Addressing his predecessor the sooth-sayers said, “ great 
king, this prince is born to round off your family. This 
your family of hermits will go no further.” 

Nimi’s son Kalara Janaka ^ is said to have actually 
brought his line to an end. This king is apparently 
identical with Karala Janaka of the Mahabharata (XII. 
302. 7). In the Artliasastra of Kautilya it is stated 
that“Bhoja, known also by the name Dapdakya, 
making a lascivious attempt on a Brahmana maiden, 
perished along with his kingdom and relations ; so also 
Karala, the Vaideha.” ^ Karala, the Vaideha, who perished 
along with his kingdom and relations, must be identified 
with KalSra (Karala) who according to the Nimi Jataka 
brought the line of Vaideha kings to an end. The down- 
fall of the Vaidehas reminds us of the fate of the Tarquins 
who were expelled from Rome for a similar crime. As in 
Rome, so in Videha, the overthrow of the monarchy was 
followed by the rise of a republic— the Vajjian Con- 
federacy. 

There is reason to believe that the Kasi people had 
a share in the overthrow of the Vaideha monarchy. 
Already in the time of the great Janaka, Ajatasatru king 
of Kasi could hardly conceal his jealousy of the Videhan 
king’s fame. The passage “Yatha Kasyo va Vaideha 
vograputra ujjyam dhanu radhijyam kiitva dvau vaua 
vantau sapatnativyadhinau haste kritvopotishthed” 
(Brihad. Upanishad, III. 8. 2.) probably refers to frequent 
struggles between the kings of Kasi and Videha. 
The Mahabharata (XII. 99. 1-2) refers to the old story 

^ Makhadeva Sntfea of the Majjhima nikaya, II, 82; 'Eimi Jataka. 

^ The evidence of the Artha&tra is confirmed by that of the Buddhacharita of 
Asvaghosha (IT, 80), "‘And so Karala Janaka, when he carried ot the Brahmana's 
daughter, incurred loss of caste thereby, but he would not give upthis love.” 
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(itihasam puratanam) of a great battle between Pratar- 
dana (king of Kasi according to the Ramayana, Vll. 48. 
15) and Janaka king of Mithila. It is stated in the 
Pali commentary Paramatthajotika (Vol, I, pp. 168- 
166) that the Lichchhavis, who succeeded Janaka’s 
dynasty as the strongest political power in Videha, and 
formed the most important element of the Vajjian Con- 
federacy, were the offsprings of a queen of Kasi. This 
probably indicates that a Junior branch of the royal 
family of Kasi established itself in Videha. 

The Deccan in the Age oe the Later Vaihbhas. 

The expression “ Dakshinapada occurs in the Rig 
Veda (X. 61. 8) and refers to the place where the exile 
goes on being expelled. In the opinion of several scholars 
this simply means “ the South ” beyond the limits of the 
recognised Aryan world. Dakshipatya is found in Panini, 
(IV. 2. 98). Dakshipapatha is mentioned by Baudha- 
yana coupled with Surashtra (Bau. Sutra I. 1. 29). It is 
however extremely difficult to say what Papini or Bau- 
dhayaua exactly meant by Dakshipatya or Dakshipapatha. 

Whatever may have been the correct meaning of those 
terms it is certain that already in the age of the later 
Vaidehas the Aryans had crossed the Vindhyas and even 
established several states in the Deccan. One of these 
states was Vidarbha or Berar. Vidarbha was certainly a 
famous kingdom in the time of Nimi mentioned in the 
Jatakas. We have already seen that the Kumbhakara 
Jatakaand the Uttaradhyayana make him a contemporary 
of Xaggaji, Naggati or Naguajit king of Gandhara. We 
learn from the Aitareya Brahmana (VII. 34i) that Nagnajit 
was a contemporary of Bhima king of Vidarbha. 

“ Etamu haiva prochatub Parvata Naradau Somakaya 
Sahadevyaya Sahadevsya Sarnjayaya Babhrave Daivsl- 
vridhaya Bhimaya Vaidarbhaya Nagnajite GandharSya/’ 
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VidarLha therefere existed as an independent king- 
dom in the time of Nimi. The kingdom is mentioned in 
the Jaiminlya Brahmapa (IL 440 ; Ved. Ind. II. 297). 
It was famous for its Machalas (perhaps a species of dog) 
which killed tigers (J AOS, 19, 100 Vidarbhesu mScalas 
Sarameya apiha <^ardul&n marayanti). The Prasna 
Upanishad mentions a sage of Vidai’bha named Bhargava 
as a contemporary of Asvalayana. Another sage called 
Vidarbhi Kau^dinya is mentioned in the Brihadaranyaka 
Upanishad. The name Kaup-dinya is apparently derived 
from the city of Kundina, the ca,pitai of Yidarbha (Mbh. 
111.73.1-2; Harivaihsa, Vishnuparva, 69.60), represented 
by the modern Kaundinya-pura on the banks of the 
Wardha in the Ohapdur taluk of Amraoti (Gaz. Amraoti, 
Yol. A, p. 406). 

Brom the Purapie account of the Tadu family it 
appears that Yidarbha, the eponymous hero of the Yidar- 
bhas, was of Yadu lineage (Matsya Purapa, 44. 36 : Yayu 
Purapa, 96. 36-36). 

If the evidence of the Kumbhakara Jataka has any 
value, then Nimi king of Yideha (mentioned in the 
work), Nagnajit king of Gandhara and Bhima king of 
Yidarbha must be considered to be contemporaries of 
Karapdu of Kalinga. It follows from this that the 
kingdom of Kalinga was in existence in the time 
of Nimi and his contemporaries of the Brahmapa period. 
The evidence of the Jataka is confirmed by that of 
the Uttaradhyayana Sutra. The Mahagovinda Suttanta 
(Dialogues of the Buddha, II. 270) makes Sattabhu king 
of Kalinga a contemporary of Bepu king of MithilS and of 
Dhatarattha or Dhiitarashtra king of Kas'i (mentioned 
in the Satapatha Brahmapa, XIII. 5. 4. 22). There can 
thus be no doubt that Kalinga existed as an independent 
kingdom in the time of which the BrShmapas speak. It 
is mentioned both by Papini (IY. 1. 170) and BaudhSyana 
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(I. i. 30-81). The latter regards it as an impure country 
hut evidently not unfrequented by Aryans. It comprised 
the whole coast from the river Vaitarani (Mbh. III. 111. 
4) in Orissa to the borders of the Andhra territory. We 
learn from the Jatakas that the capital of Kalinga was 
Dantapuranagara^ (Dantakura, Mbh. V. 48. 76). The 
Mahabharata mentions another capital called Rajapura 
(XII. 4. 3). The Mahavastu (Senart’s edition, p. 432) 
refers to another eity named Simhapura The Jaina 
writers mention a fourth city called Kamchanapura (Ind. 
Ant , 1.891, p. 375). 

The Mahagovinda Suttanta refers to another southern 
realm, namely, Assaka (on the Godhavarl, Sutta Nipata 
977) which existed in the time of Renu and Dhatarattha 
(Dhritarashtra). It was ruled by king Brahmadatta who 
had his capital at Potana. 

The Aitareya Brahmapa refers (VJII. 14) to princes 
of the south who are called Bhojas and whose subjects 
are called the Satvats, “ dakshinasyam disi ye ke cha 
Satvatam rajano Bhaujyayaivate’ bhishiohyante Bhojetye- 
nan-abhishiktan-achakshata.” In the SatapathaBrahmana 
(XIII. 5. 4. 21) the defeat by Bharata of the Satvats, 
and his taking away the horse which they had prepared 
for an Asvamedha are referred to. These Satvats must 
have been living near Bharata’s realm, i. e., near the 
Ganges and the Yamuna (<?/. Sat. Br., XIII, 5. 4, 11). 
But in the time of the' Aitareya Brahmapa they probably 
moved further to the south. Their kings were called 
Bhojas. This account of the Satvats and the Bhojas, 
deduced from the Brahmapieal statements, accords strik- 

* 0/. Bp. Ind. MV, p. 861, DantaparavasakSt. The name of the city probably 
survives in that of the fort of Dantavaktra near Ohicacoie in the Gan jam District. 
Many other Kalinga capitals stood tn the same district, e. g.^ Kalihganagara (Mukha- 
Jihgam on the Varhsadhara, Ep. Ind, IV. 187), Simhapura (Singupuram near 
Chicacole, Dubreuil, A, H, D., p. 94), etc. A 
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ingly with Puram^ evidence. It is stated in the 
Puraiias that the Satvatas and the Bhojas were offshoots 
of the Tadu family which dwelt at Mathura on the banks 
of the Yamuna (Matsya, 43. 48 ; 44. 46-48 ; ,Vayu, 94. 52; 
95. 18 ; 96. 1-2; Vishnu, IV. 13. 1-6). We are further 
told by the same authorities that they were the kindreds 
of the southern realm of Vidarbha (Mat. 44. 36; Vayu 
95. 35-36). We have evidence of a closer connection 
between the Bhojas and Vidarbha. A place called 
Bhojakata is included within Vidarbha both by the 
Harivaihs'a (Vishnu Parva, 60. 32) and the Mahabharata 
(V. 157. 35-16). The Ohammak grant of the Vakataka 
king Pravarasena II makes it clear that the Bhojakata 
territory was equivalent to the Ilichpur district in Berar 
or Vidarbha (J. R. A. S., 1914, p. 329). Dr. Smith says, 
“ The name Bhojakata ‘castle of the Bhojas ’ implies that 
the province was named after a castle formerly held by 
the Bhojas, an ancient ruling race mentioned in the edicts 
of Asoka.” Kalidasa in his Raghuvamsa fV. 39-40) calls 
the king of Vidarbha a Bhoja {ef. also Mbh. V. 48. 74; 
157. 17). But Vidarbha was not the only Bhoja state. 
The Aitareya Brahmana refers to several Bhoja kings 
of the south. A line of Bhojas must have ruled in 
Dandaka. A passage in the Arthas'astra (Ed. 1919, 
p. 11.) runs thus : — 

“ Dapdakyo nama Bhojajh kamat Brahmana-kanyam 
abhimanyamanas sabandhu rashtro vinanas'a” — a Bhoja 
known as Dapdakya, or king of Dandaka, making a lasci- 
vious attempt on a Brahmana girl, perished along with his 
relations and kingdom. We learn from the Sarabhanga 
Jataka (No. 522) that the kingdom of Dapdaki had its 
capital at Kumbhavati. According to the Ramayaija 
(VII. 92. 18) the name of the capital was Madhumanta, 
while the Mahavastu (Senart’s Edition, p. 363) places it 
at Govardhana (Nasik). 
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It is clear, from what has been stated above, that 
there were, in the age of the later Taidehas, and the 
Brahmajias, many kingdoms in the south, both Aryan 
and Non-Aryan, namely, the Bhoja kingdoms, one of 
which was Vidarbha, and another, probably, Bandaka, as 
well as Assaka and Kalihga. With the exception of these 
organised states the w'hoie of Trans-Vindhyan India was 
oceupied by non-Ai’yan (dasyu) tribes such as the Andhras, 
Sabaras, Pulindas and probably also the Mutibas (Ait. Br. 
VII. 18). In the opinion of Dr. Smith the Andhras 
were a Dravidian people, now represented by the 
large population speaking the Telugu language, who 
occupied the deltas of the Godavari and the Krishna. 
Mr. P. T. Srinivas Iyengar argues that the Andhras 
were originally a Yindhyan tribe, and that the extension 
of Andhra power was from the west to the east down the 
Godavari and Krishna valleys (Ind. Ant., 1913, pp. 
276-8). Prof. Bhandarkar points out that the Serivanij 
Jataka places Andhapura, i.e., the pura or capital of the 
Andhras, on the river Telavaha which he identifies with 
the modern Tel or Telingiri (Ind. Ant., 1918, p. 71). 
But if “ Seri ” or Srirajya refers to the Gaiiga Kingdom 
of Mysore, Telavaha may have been another name of 
the Tuhgabhadra-Krishna, and And hapura identical with 
Bezvada. The Mayidavolu plates of the early Pallava 
king Siva-skanda-varman prove that the Andhra country 
(Andhrapatha) embraced the Krishna District and had 
its centre at Dhanuakada or Bezvada (Ep. Ind. YI. 88), 

The Sabaras and the Pulindas are described in teh 
Matsya and the Yayu Puranas as Dakshinapathavasinah, 
together with the Vaidarbhas and the Dandakas : 

Tesharii pare janapada Dakshinapathavasinah 
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KaiTisbasclia saha-ishlka Atabyah Sabarastatha 

Puliuda A^indiiya Pusbika A^aidarbhii Dandakaih saha 

(Matsja, 114. 46-48.) 

Abhirab saha cha-ishikab Atabyah Sabarascha ye 

Pulinda Vindhya Mulika Vaidarbba Dandakaih saha 

(Yayii, 45. lae.) 

The Alahabharafca also places the Andhras, Pulindas 
and Sabaras in the Deccan : 

Dakshinapathajanmanah serve naravar-Andhrakah 

Guhah Pulindah Sabaras' Chuchuka Madrakaih saha. 

(Mbh. XII. 407. 4a.) 

The precise position and extent of the country of the 
Sabaras cannot be shown. They are usually identified 
with the Suari of Pliny and the Sabarae of Ptolemy, and 
are probably represented by the Savaralu, or Sauras of 
the Vizagapatam Hills, and the Savaris of the Gwalior 
territory (Ind. Ant., 1879, p. 282, Gunn. AGI, new ed., 
pp. 683, 686). 

The capital of the Pulindas (Pulindanagara) pro- 
bably lay to the south-east of Dasarna (Mbh, IF, 6-10), 
i.e., the Vidisa or Bhilsa region (Meghaduta, 2d-25): 

The location of the territory of the Mutibas, another 
Dasyu tribe mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana along 
with the Andhras, Pulindas, and Sabaras, is not so certain. 
Megasthenes refers to a tribe called “ Modubae,” and 
places them beyond the ‘'Modo-galiiigae,’* who inhabited 
a very large island in the Ganges. The Modubae are 
associated with the XJberae, perhaps, identical with the 
Savaras of the Aitareya Brahmapa. In the Sahkhayana 
Srauta Sdtra (XV. 26. 6) the Mutibas are called Milchipa 
or Muvipa. It is not altogether improbable that the 
Muchipas are the people who appear in the Marks ndeya 
Purapa (57. 46) under the designation of Mushika, A 
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comparison of the Aitareya Brahmana with the vSaiikliayana 
Srauta SLitra betrays a good deal of confusion with 
regard to tiie second and third consonants of the name. 
It was, therefore, perfectly natural for later generations 
to introduce further variations. The Mushikas were 
probably settled on the banks of the river Musi on which 
Hyderabad now stands.^ 

The Sixteen Mah1janapa.das. 

The Vedic texts do not throw much light on the 
political history of the period which elapsed from the 
fall of the Videhan monarchy to the rise of Kosala under 
Mahakos.ala, the father-in^aw of Bimbisara. But we 
know from the Buddhist Anguttara Nikaya that during 
this period there were sixteen states of considerable extent 
and power known as the Solasa Maliajanapada. These 
states were : — 


! . Kasi 

9. 

Kuril 

Kosala 

10. 

Pahehala 

Anga 

11. 

Machehha (Matsja) 

4/ Magaclha 

12. 

■ Surasena 

5. Vajji' 

13. 

' dlssaka - 

fn Malla 

14. 

Avail ti 

7 . Che tiy a ( C hed i ) 

15. 

Gandhara 

8. Vaihsa (Vatsa) 

16. 

Kamboja. 


These Mahajanapadas flourished together during a 
period posterior to Kalara-Janaka but anterior to Maha- 
kosala, because one of them, yajji, rose to power after 
the fall of the Videhan monarchy, while another, namely, 
Kasi, lost its independence before the time of Mahakosala 
and foinned an integral part of the Kosalan monarchy 
.|E-the:hixth;eentury;;B 

^ Pargiter, PurSi^a, 
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Tlie Jaina Bhagavati SMra gives a slightly different 
list of the sixteen Mahajanapadas : 


1. Aiiga 
*2. Banga 

3. Magaha (Magadha) 

4. Malaja ' 

5, Malava^' 

6. Aehehlia 

7 , Vaehchha (Vatsa) 

8, Koehcliba (Kachohha ?) 


9. (Pandja ?) . 

10. ' L‘ldha ( R.aijha) 

11. Bajji (Vajji) 
la. Moli 

13. ■ Kasi 
14'. Kosala 

15. Avaha 

1 6 . Sambhu ttara ( S u m hot ■ 
tara?) 


It will be seen that Aiiga, Magadha, Vatsa, Vajji, 
Kasi, and Kosala are eornmon to both the lists. Malava 
of the Bhagavati is probably identical with Avanti of 
the Anguttara. Moli is probably a corruption of Malla. 
The other states mentioned in the Bhagavati are new, and 
indicate a knowledge of the far east and the far south of 
India. The more extended horizon of the Bhagavati clearly 
proves that its list is later than the one given in the 
Buddhist Anguttara. We shall, therefore, accept the 
Buddhist list as a correct representation of the political 
condition of India after the fall of the House of Janaka. 

Of the sixteen Mahajanapadas Kasi was probably 
at first the most powerful. We have already seen that 
Kasi probably played a prominent part in the subversion 
of the Videhan monarchy. Several Jatakas bear witness to 
the superiority of its capital Benares over the other cities, 
and the imperial ambition of its rulers. The Guttila Jataka 
(No. 248) says that the city of Benares is the chief 
city in all India. It extended over twelve leagues’^ 
whereas Mithila and Indapatta were each only seven 
leagues in extent.® Several Kasi monarchs are described as 

^ Dvadasayojanikam sakala BMigiast aagaram ” — Sambbava Jafcaka, 'No, 515 
Sarabba-miga J. 483 5 Bhundatta J. 648. _ , 

® Sumcbi 489 ; Yidhurapan^ifca S: 545. 
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aspirants for the dignity of “ sabharajtanana aggaraja,” 
and lord of sakala-Jamhudlpa (Bhaddasala Jataka, 465; 
Dhonasakha Jataka, Bo'6). The Mahavagga also mentions 
the fact that Kasi was a great realm in former times : 

“ Bhutapubbam bhikkhave Baraniasiya in Brahniadatto 
nama KSsiraja ahosi addho mahaddhano Mababhogo 
mahabbalo mahavahano mahavijito paripuij.nakosa kot- 
thagaro.” ' 

The Jainas also afford testimony to the greatness of 
Kasi, and represent As' vase na, king of Benares, as the 
father of their Tlrthakara Parsva who is said to have 
died 250 years before Mahavlra, i.e., in 777 B.C. 

Already in the Brahmana period a king of Kasi named 
-Dhrtarashtra attempted to offer a horse sacrifice, but 
was defeated by Satanika Satrajita with the result that 
the Kasis down to the time of the ^atapatha Brahmapa, 
gave up the kindling of the sacred fire (Sat. Br., XTIf. 
5. 1. 19). Some of the other Kasi monarchs were more 
fortunate. Thus in the Brahachatta Jataka (No. 336) a 
king of Benares is said to have gone against the king of 
Kosala with a large army. He entered the city of Sava- 
tthi and took the king prisoner. The Kosambi Jataka (No. 
428), the Kunala Jataka (No. 536) and the Mahavagga- 
(S.B.E.jVol. XIII, pp. 294-299) refer to the annexation 
of the kingdom of Kosala by the Brahmadattas of Kasi. 
The Assaka Jataka (No. 207) refers to the city of Potali^ 
the capital of Assaka in Southern India, as a city of the 
kingdom of Kasi. Evidently the reigning prince of 
Potali was a vassal of the sovereign of Kasi. In the 
Sona-Nanda Jataka (No. 632) Manoja, king of Benares, 
is said to have subdued the kings of Kosala, Anga, and 
Magadha. In the Mahabharata (XIII. 30) Pratardana, 
king of Kasi, is said to have crushed the power of the 


^ MahSvagga X, 2. 3 ; Vinaja Pitakam J, 342. 
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Vitahavyas or Haihayas. In the absence of corrobora- 
tive evidence it is difficult to say how far the account of 
the achievements of individual kinafs. mentioned in the 
Jatakas and- the epic, is authentic. But the combined 
testimony of many Jatakas and the Mahavagga clearly 
proves that Kasi was at one time a great, almost imperial, 
power, stronger than many of its neighbours including 
Kosala. . 

Prof. Bhandai’kar has pointed out that several Kasi 
monarchs, who figure in the Jatakas, are also mentioned 
in the Puranas, e.p" , Vissasena of Jataka No. 268, Udaya 
of Jataka No. 458, and Bhallatiya of Jataka No. 504 
are mentioned in the Puranas as Vishvaksena, Udaka- 
sena, and Bhallata (Matsya 49. 67 ef seq.; Vayu 99. 180 
et seq. ; Vishnu IV. 19. 13). 

We know from the Bhojajaniya Jataka (No. 28) that 
“ all the kings round coveted the kingdom of Benares.” 
We are told that on one occasion seven kings encompassed 
Benares (Jataka 181). Benares in this respect resembled 
ancient Babylon and mediieval Borne, being the coveted 
prize of its move warlike but less civilized neighbours. 

The kingdom of Kosala was bounded on the west 
by Panchala, on tlie south by the Sarpika or Syandika 
(Sai) river (Bara. 11. 49. 11-12; 50. 1), on the east the 
Sadanlra which separated it from Videha, and on the 
north by the Nepal hills. Boughly speaking, it corres- 
ponds to the modern Oudh. It included the territory of 
the Sakyas of Kapilavastu. In the Sutta Nipata (S.B.E., 
X, Part II, 68-69) Buddha says, “just beside Himavanta 
there lives a people endowed with the power of wealth, 
the inhabitants of Kosala. They are Adichohm * by 
family Sakiyas by birth ; from that family I have wandered 

Belonging to the Adifeja (Solai') raca (cf. Ltideps Ins. 929 i). Par an early 
reference to the Lunar family (Ohanclra-Sufca) see the NdnSghafc inscription (ASWI, 
T. P. 60). 
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out, not longing for sensual pleasures.” This passage 
leaves no room for doubt that the Sakiyas or Sakyas were 
included among the inhabitants of Kosala. If any doubt 
is still entertained it is set at rest by Pasenadi’s words 
recorded in the Majjhima Nikaya (II. 124): 

“Bhagava pi khattiyo, aham pi khatiio, Bhagava pi 
aharo pi Kosalako, Bliagava pi asitiko, aham 
pi asitiko.” 

Kosala pi’oper contained three great cities, namely, 
Ayodhya, Saketa and Savatthi or ^ravasii, besides a 
number of minor towns like Setavya (Payasi Suttanta) 
and Ukkat tha (xAmbattba Sutta). Ayodhya (Oudh) was a 
town on the river Sarayu. Saketa is often supposed to be 
the same as Ayodhya, but Prof. Bhys Davids points out 
that both cities are mentioned as existing in the Buddha’s 
time. They were possibly adjoining like London and 
Westminster. Savatthi is the great ruined city on the 
south bank of the Baptl called Saheth-Maheth which is 
situated on the borders of the Gonda and Bahraich 
districts of the United Provinces. 

In the story of the spread of Aryan culture told in 
the Satapatiia Brahmana ttie Kosalas appear as failing 
later than the Ivuru Panchalas, but earlier than the 
Videhas, under the influence of Brahmanical civilisation. 

In the ilamayana and in the Puranas the royal family 
of Kosala is represented as being descended from a 
king named Ikshvaku. Branches of this family are 
represented as ruling at VisalS. or Vaisali (Ilamayana I. 
47. 11-12), at Mithila (Vayu. P. 89. 3) and at Kusinara 
(The Kusa Jataka No. 531). A prince named Ikshvaku 
is mentioned in a passage of the Rig Veda (X. 60. 4). 
In the Atharva Veda (XIV. 39. 9) either Ikshvaku, or 
one of his descendants, is referred to as an ancient hero. 
The Purapas give lists of kings of the AikshvSka dynasty 
from Ikshvaku himself to Prasenajit, the contemporary 
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of Bimbisara. Many of these kings are mentioned in the 
Vedic literature. Bor example : — 

Mandhatri Yuvanasva (Vayu, 88. 67) is mentioned 
in the Gopatha Brahmana (1. 2. 10 et seq.). 

Pnrukutsa (Yayu, 88. 72) is mentioned in the Rig 

112. 7. U; 174.2. VI. 20. 10). 
In the Satapatha Brahmana (XIII. 6. 4. 5) he is 
called an Aikshvaka. 

Trasadasyn (Vayu, 88, 74) is mentioned in the Rig 
Veda (IV. 38. 1 ; VII. 19. 3, etc.). 

Tryaruna (Vayu, 88. 77) is mentioned in the Rig 
Veda (V. 27). In the Panchavimsa Brahmana 
(XIII. 3. 12) he is called an Aikshvaka. 

Trisahku (Vayu, 88. 109) is mentioned in the Taittiri- 
ya Upanishad (I. 10. 1). 

Harischandra (Vayu, 88. 117) is mentioned in the 
Aitareya BrShmapa (VII. 13. 16) and is styled 
Aikshvaka. 

Rohita, the son of Harischandra (Vayu, 88. 119) is also 
mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana (VII. 14). 

Bhagiratha (Vayu, 88. 167) is mentioned in the 
Jaiminlya Upanishad Brahmana (IV. 2. 12) and 
is called Aikshvaka, Under the name of Bhaje- 
ratha he is probably referred to in the Rig Veda 
(X. 60. 2) itself. 

Ambarisha (Vayu, 88. 171) is mentioned in the Rig 
Veda (1. 100. 17). 

Rituparna (Vayu, 88. 173) is mentioned in a Brah- 
mana-like passage of the Baudha,yana Srauta Sutra 
(XX. 12). 

Dasaratha (Vayu, 88. 183) is possibly mentioned in the 
Rig Veda'^(I. 126. 4). 

Rama (Vayu, 88. 184^ may be the person of the same 
name mentioned in the Rig Veda (X. 93. 14). 
But Dasaratha and Rama in the Vedic passages 
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are not connected with either the Ikshyaku 
family or with Kosala. 

Hiranyanabha Kausaiya (Vayu, 88. 207), is mentioned 
in the Prasna Upanishad, VI, 1, and the Sailkha- 
yana Srauta Sutra, XVI. 9. 13. He is probably 
connected with Para xltnara Hairanyanabha, the 
Kosala king mentioned in a gatha occurring in 
the Satapatha Brahmana, XIII. 5. 4. 4. Accord- 
ing to the Prasna Upanishad, Hiranyanabha was a 
contemporary of Sukesa Bharadvaja (VI, 1), who 
was himself a contemporary of Kausalya Asva- 
layana (Pras'na, I. 1). If it be true, as seems 
probable, that Asvalayana of Kosala is identical 
with Assalayana of Savatthi mentioned in the 
Majjhima Xikaya (II. 147 et seq.) as a con- 
temporary of Gotama Buddha, he must be placed 
in the sixth century B.C. Consequently Hiranya- 
nabha, too, must have lived in that century. The 
patronymic “Hairanyanabha” of Para Atnara 
probably indicates that he was a son of Hirapya- 
nabha. 

Some of the later princes of the Puranic list (e.g.^ 
Sakya, Suddhodana, Siddhartha, Ptahula and Prasenajit) 
are mentioned in Buddhist texts. The relations of 
Hirapyanabha with Prasenajit, who also flourished in the 
sixth century B.C., will be discussed in a later chapter. 

It is clear from the facts mentioned above that the 
Purapic lists contain names of real kings and princes. 
But they haje many glaring defects. 

(1) Branches of the Ikshvaku family ruling over 
diflerent territories have been mixed together, e.g., 
Trasadasyu, king of the Purus (Kig Veda, IV. 38. 1 ; VII. 
19. 3), Rituparna, king of Saphala (Baud. Srauta Sutra, 
XX. 12), Suddhodana of Kapilavastu and Prasenajit, king 
of ^ravasti, have been mentioned in such a way as to leave 
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the impression that they formed a continuous line of 
princes who ruled in regular succession. 

(2) Contemporaries have been represented as successors 
and collaterals have been represented as lineal descendants, 
e.^., Prasenajit, king of Sravastl, is represented as the lineal 
successor of SiddharHia and Oahula, though he was actually 
a contemporary of Siddhartha, and belonged to a different 
branch of the Ikshvaku family. 

(3) Certain names have been omitted, e.g..^ Para 
Atnara and Mahakosala. 

(4') The name of Siddhartha (Buddha), who never 
ruled, has been included. 

It is not easy to find out all the kings of the Puranic 
list who actually ruled, over Kosala. The names of 
some of the earlier kings of the list, e Purukutsa, 
Trasadasyu, Harischandra, Rohita, Rituparna and a few 
others, are omitted from the dynastic list of the kings of 
Ayodhya given in tbe Ramayana (I. 70), We know 
from the Vedic literature that most, if not all, of these 
princes ruled over territories lying outside Kosala. The 
only kings or Rajas mentioned in the Puranic list who 
are known from Vedic and early Buddhist texts to have 
reigned in Kosala, or over some part of it, are Hirapya- 
nabha, Prasenajit and Suddhodana. 

The Vedic texts mention another king named Para 
Atpara, The Buddhist works mention a few other kings 
of Kosala, but their names do not occur in the epic and 
Purapic lists. Some of these kings had their capital at 
Ayodhya, others at Saketa, and the rest at Sravasti. Of 
the princes of Ayodhya the Ghata Jataka (No. 464) 
mentions Kalasena. A Kosahiraja reigning in Saketa 
is mentioned in the Nandiyamiga Jataka (No. 386). 
Vanka, Mahakosala and many others^ had their capital 
at Savatthi or Sravasti. Ayodhya seems to have been the 

^ .S.t/.j The Kosalaraja of 75 j Ohatta (336), j Sabbamitta (512) j and PraaenaJIt, 
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earliest capital, and Saketa the nest. The last capital 
was Sravasti. Ayodhya had sank tu the level of an un- 
important town in Buddha’s time (Buddhist India, p. 34), 
but Saketa and Sravasti were included among the sis great 
cities of India (Mahaparinibbana Sutta, S.B.E., XI, p. 99), 

The chronology of ancient Kosala is in a state of 
utmost confusion. If the Puranas are to be believed, a 
prince named Divakara occupied the throne of Ayodhya 
in the time of Adhislmakrishna, great-great-grandson of 
Parikshit. It is not known when the older capitals were 
abandoned in favour of Sravasti. But it must have been 
some considerable time before the accession of Prasenajit, 
the contemporary of Bimhisara, and of Udayana, the 
descendant of Adhislmakrishna. 

We learn from theMahavagga (S.B.E., XVII, p. 294) 
that during the period of the earlier Brahmadattas 
of Kasi, Kosala was a small realm : Dighiti nama Kosala- 
raja ahosi daliddo appadhano appabhogo appabalo 
appavahano appavijito aparipunpakosakotthagaro. 

In the seventh and sixth centuries B.C., however, 
Kosala was a mighty kingdom which contended first with 
Kasi, and afterwards with Magadhafor the mastery of the 
Madhyadesa. The history of its struggles with Kasi is 
reserved for treatment in a later chapter. The rivalry 
W'ith Magadha ended in the absorption of the kingdom 
into the Magadhan Empire. 

Anga was the country to the east of Magadha. It was 
separated from the latter kingdom |by the river Champa, 
modern Chandao. The Anga dominions, however, at one 
time included Magadha and probably extended to the 
shores of the sea. The Vidhura Pandita Jataka (ISTo. 645) 
describes Eajagrha as a city of Anga. The Santi Parva 
of the Mahabharata (29. 36) refers to an Anga king who 
sacrificed on Mount Vishpupada (at G-aya). The Sabhg- 
parva (44.9) mentions Anga and Vaiga as forming one 
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Vishaya or kingdom. The Katha-sarit-sagara says (26.85; 
26.116 ; 82.3-16) that Vitankapnr, a city of the Angas, 
was situated on the shore of the sea. 

Champa, the famous capital of Ahga, stood on theriverof 
the same name (Jataka 606) and the Ganges.^ Cunningham 
points out that there still exist near Bhagalpur two villages, 
Champanagara and Ohampapura, which most pi’ol3ably 
represent the actual site of the ancient capital. It is 
stated in the Mahabharata, the Puranas and the Hari- 
vamsa that the ancient name of Champa wasMalini^: 

Champasya tu puri Champa 
Ya Malinyabhavat pura. 

In the Jataka stories the city is also called Kala- 
Champa. The Maha-Janaka Jataka (No. 639) informs us 
that Champa was sixty leagues from Mithila. The same 
Jataka refers to its gate, watch-tower, and walls. Down 
to the time of Gotama Buddha’s death it was considered 
as one of the six great cities of India, the other five being 
E,ajagrha, Sravasti, Saketa, Kausambi, and Benares.® 
Champa increased in wealth and traders sailed from it 
to Suvarnabhumi for trading purposes.'^ Emigrants from 
Champa to Cochin China are supposed to have named 
their settlement after this famous Indian city.® 

The earliest appearance of Anga is in the Atharva 
Veda (V. 22. 14) in connection with the Gandharis, 
Mujavants, and Magadhas. The Bamayapa tells an absurd 
story about the origin of this Janapada. It is related in 
that epic that Madana having incurred the displeasure of 
MahMeva fled from the hermitage of the latter to escape 

‘ Watters, Yuan Ohwang, II. 181 i DaSakumara Oharila, II. 2. 

“ Matsya, 4t. 97 ; VSyn, 99. 105-06 j Hariv. 32. 49; Mlbli. XII. 6. 6—7. 

^ MakSparinibbSna Sutta. 

‘ jataka, Camb. Ed., VI, 539, p. 20. 

'' Ind, Ant. VI. 229, Itsing, 68. Nundolal Dey, Notes on Ancient Aiiga, JASB, 
1914. 
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his consuming anger, and the region where “he cast 
off his body (Ahga) ” has since been known by the 
name of Ahga (JASB, 1914, p. 317). The Mahabharata 
attributes the foundation of the kingdom to a prince 
named Ahga. There may be some truth in this tradition. 
Ahga Yairochana is included in the list of anointed 
kings in the Aitareya Erahmana (VIII. 22). The Maha- 
gorinda Suttanta mentions king Bhatarattha of Ahga.' 
The Buddhist texts mention a queen named Gaggara who 
gave her name to a famous lake in Champa. The Purapas 
(Matsya, 48. 91-108 ; VSyu, 99. 100-112) give lists of the 
early kings of Ahga. One of these kings, Dadhivahana, 
is known to Jaina tradition. The Puranas and the 
Havivamsa (32. 43) represent him as the son and immediate 
successor of Ahga. Jaina tradition places him in the 
beginning of the sixth century B.O. His daughter 
Ohandana or Obandrabala was the first female who 
embraced Jainism shortly after Mahavira had attained 
the Kevaliship (JASB, 1914, pp. 320-321). Satajjika, 
king of Kansambi attacked Champa, the capital of Dadhi- 
vahana, and in the confusion which ensued, Chandana 
fell into the hands of a robber, but all along she main- 
tained the vows of the order, Magadha was then a small 
kingdom. A great struggle for supremacy was going on 
between Ahga and Magadha.® The Vidhura Pandita 
Jataka (Cowell, VI. 133) describes Eajagrha as a city 
of Ahga, while the Mahabharata refers to a sacrifice 
which an Ahga king performed at Mt, Vishpupada (at 
Gaya). Ihese facts probably indicate that at one time 
the Ahga king annexed Magadha. Brahmadatta, king 
of Ahga, is actually known to have defeated Bhaftiya, 
king of Magadha. Ahga had, at this time, an ally in 
the king of the Vatsas. Sri Harsha speaks of a king of 


Dialogues ef the Buddha, II. 270. 
Champeyya Jataka. 
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Aiiga aamed Drd,havarman being restored to his kingdom 
by Udayana, king of Kausambi (Priyadarsika, Act IV). 

The destrection of the kingdom of Ahga was effected 
by Bhattiya’s son Bimbisara ^eiiika of Magadha who 
killed Bvahmadatta, took his capital Clhampa, and resided 
there as viceroy till his father’s death when he returned 
to Eajagrha.^ 

Magadha corresponds roughly to the present Patna 
and Gaya districts of Bihar. Its earliest capital was Giri- 
vraja, or old Eajagrha, near Eajgir among the bills near 
Gaya. The Mahavagga{S.B.B., XIII, 150) callsit Giribbaja 
of the Magadhas to distinguish it from other cities of the 
same name {of. Girivraja in Kekaya). The Mababharata 
refers to it as Girivraja, Barhadrathapura (II. 24^. 44), 
and Magadha pura (Goratham girimasadya dadrisur 
Magadharapurara II. 20. 30), and says that it was an 
impregnable city, puram duradharsham samantatali., 
being protected by five hills, Vaihara ” Vipulah sailo,” 
Varaha, Vrishabha, Eishigiri and Obaityaka. Prom the 
Ramayapa we learn that the city had another name 
Vasumati (I. 32, 8). The life of Hiuen Tsang (p. 113) 
mentions still another name, Kusagarapura. Indian 
Buddhist writers give a seventh name, Bimbasarapuri 
(Law, Buddhaghosha, 87n). 

In a passage of the Eig Veda (III. 53. 14) mention 
is made of a territory called Kikata ruled by a chieftain 
named Pramaganda. Yaska (Nirukta VI. 32) declares that 
Kikata was the name of a non- Aryan country. In later 
works Kikata is given as a synonym of Magadha {of. Abhi- 
dhana chintamani, “ Ktkata Magadhahvayah ” ; Bbagavata 
Purana I, 3. 24 : Buddhonamna’njanasutah Klkateshu 
bhavishyati ; ^ridhara “Klkafah Gayapradesab ”). 

The name Magadha first appears in the Atharva Veda 
(V. 22. 14) where fever is wished away to the Gandharis, 

’ Hardy ; A Manual of Buddhism, p» 163 nj J.A.S.B., 1914, p. 321. 
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Mujavants, Angas, and Magadhas. The men of Magadhaf 
are usualiy spoken of in the early A^edic literature in terms; 
of contempt. In the A^ratya (XV) book of the Atharra’ 
Samhita, the Vratya, i/?., the Indian living outskle the pale 
of Brahmanism, is brought into very special relation to 
the Pumschali and the Magadha, faith is called his harlot, 
the Mitra his Magadha’. In the ^rauta Sutras the 
equipment characteristic of the Vratya is said to be given, 
when the latter is admitted into the Aryan Brahmanical 
community, to the so-called Br; hmanas living in Magadha 
(Brahmabandhu Magadhadesiya, A^edic Index II. 116). 
The Brahmapas of Magadha are here spoken of in a 
sneering tone Brahma-banclhu. In the Sahkhayana 
Arapyaka, however, the views of a “ Magadhavasi ” 
Brahmana are quoted with respect. The Vedic dislike of 
the Magadhas in early times was due, according to 
Oldenberg (Buddha, 4i00n) to the fact that the M.agadhas 
were not wholly Brahmapised. Pargiter (J.R.A.S., 1908, 
pp. 851-863) suggests that in Magadha the ^Aryans met 
and mingled with a body of invaders from the east by sea. 

AA^ith the exception of. Pramaganda no king of 
Magadha appears to be mentioned in the A^edic literature. 

The earliest dynasty of Magadha according to the 
Mahabharata (I. 63. 30) and the Purapas is that founded 
by Brhadratha, the son of A^asu Chaidyoparichara, and 
the father of Jarasa'ndha. The Ramiyapa (I. 32. 7) 
makes Vasu himself the founder of Girivraja or Vasumati. 
A Brhadratha is mentioned twice in the Rig Veda (I. 36. 
18; X. 49. 6) but there is nothing to show that he is 
identical with the father of Jarasandha. The PurSpas 
give lists of the Barhadratha kings from Jamsandha’s 
son Sahadeva to Ripuniaya, and apparently makes 
Senajit, seventh in descent from Sahadeva, the contem- 
poi-ary of Adhisima-krishpa of the Pilrikshita family 

‘ Weber, Hist Ind. Lit., p. IJ 
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and Diyakara of tne Ikshvaku line. But in the absence 
of independent external corroboration it is not safe to 
accept the Puranic chronology and order of succession 
of these princes as authentic pp. 65-66 The 

Barhadrathas are said to have passed away when Pulika 
placed bis son Pradyota on the throne of Avanti. As 
Pradyota was a contemporary of Gotama Buddha it 
is reasonable to conclude that the Barhadratha dynasty 
came to an end in the sixth ceniury B.O. The Jain a 
writers mention two early kings of Rajagrha named 
Samudravijaya and his son Gaya (S.B.E.. XLV, 86). Gaya 
is said to have reached perfection which has been taught 
by the Jainas. But very little reliance can be placed 
on the uncorroborated assertions of late Jaina authors. 
The second Magadhan dynasty, according to the 
Puranas, was the Saisunaga line founded by a king 
named Sisunaga. Bimbisara, the contemporary of Bvrddha, 
is said to have belonged to this dynasty. Asvaghosha, 
however, in his Buddha-eharita, distinctly (XI.2) refers 
to Srenya, i.e., Bimbisara as a scion, not of the ^ais'unaga 
family, but of the Haryahka-kula, and the Mahavamsa 
makes Susunaga the founder of a dynasty which suc- 
ceeded that of Binabisara. The Puraiias themselves 
relate that Sisunaga will destroy the prestige of the 
Pradyotas and will be king: — 

Ashta-trimsachchhatam bhavyah 
Pradyotah pancha te sutah 
Hatva tesharii yasah kritsnam 
Sisunaga bhavishyati. 

(Vsyu Purana, 99. 314.) 

If this statement be true, then Sis'unaga must be later 
than the first Pradyota, namely Chanda Pradyota Maha- 
sena, who was, according to the early Pali texts, a con- 
temporary of Bimbisara. It follows that Sisunaga must 
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be later than Biinbisara, But we have seen that the 
Puranas make &sunaga an ancestor of Bimbisara, Thus 
the Pura^as, in their present form, are self-contradictory. 
The inclusion of Varanasi and Vaisali within Sisunaga’s 
dominions (Dynasties of the Kali Age, 21 ; S.B.E , XI, 
p. xvi), proves that he came after Bimbisara and Ajata- 
fiatru who were the first to establish Magadhan authority 
in those regions. The MMS.tankaravatthu tells us that 
Rajagrha lost her rank of royal city from the time of 
^isunaga. This also indicates that Sis'unaga came after 
the palmy days of Rajagrha, i.e., the period of Bimbisara 
and Ajatasatru. Prof. Bhandarkar in his Carmichael 
Lectures, 1918, accepts the Ceylonese version and rejects 
the Puraiiic account of Bimbisara’s lineage. He makes 
Bimbisara the founder of his dynasty, and says that he 
was a general who carved out a kingdom for himself at 
the expense of the Vajjis. The Mahavamsa, however, 
states (Geiger’s translation, p. 12) that Bimbisara was 
anointed king by his own father when he was only 16 
years old. Tumour and N, L, Dey mention Bhatiyo or 
Bhattiyaas the name of the father (Tumour, Mahavaihsa 
I. 10 ; J.A,S.B., 1911, 321). The Tibetans on the other 
hand, call him Mahapadma (Essay on Gupadhya, p, 173), 
We have already mentioned his defeat at the hands of 
Brahmadatta, king of Anga. The defeat was avenged 
by Bimbisara who launched Magadha into that career of 
conquest and aggrandisement which only ended when 
Asoka sheathed his sword after the conquest of Kalinga, 
The Vajjis, according to Prof. Pihys Davids and 
Cunningham, included eight confederate clans (attha- 
kula), of whom the Videhans, the Lichchhavis, the 
Jnatrikas and the Vajjis proper wer’e the most important. 
The identity of the remaining elans remains uncertain. 
It may, however, be noted here that in a passage of 
the Sutrakritahga the Ugras, Bhogas, Aikshvakas and 
10 
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Kauravas are associated with the Jnatris and Liehohhavis 
as subjects of the same ruler and members of the same 
assembly (SEE, XLV, 339). 

The Videhans had their capital at Mithila which is 
identified by some scholars with the small town of 
Janakpur just within the Nepal border. But a section 
of them may have settled in Vaisali. To this section 
probably belonged the princess Trisala, also called 
Videhadatta, mother of Mahavira. 

The, Lichchhavis had their capital at Vesali (Vaisall) 
which has been identified with Besarh (to the east of the 
Gandak) in the Muzaffarpur district of Bihar. Vesali is 
probably identical with the city called Yisala in the 
Ramayana (Adi., 46. 10) : 

Visalam nagarim ramyaih divyam svargopamam tada. 

We learn from the introductory portion of the 
Ekapanna Jataka (No. 149) that a triple wall encompassed 
the city, each wall a league distant from the next, and 
there were three gates with watch-towers. 

The Jnatrikas were the clan of Siddhartha and his 
son MahaVlra the Jina. They had their seats at Kunfia- 
pura or Kundagrama and Kollaga, suburbs of VesRl!. 
Nevertheless they were known as “Vesalie,” i. e., in- 
habitants of Vesali.^ 

The Vajjis or Vrijis are mentioned by Panini (IV. 
2. 131). Kautilya^ distinguishes the Vrijikas or Vajjis 
from the Lichchhivikas. Yuan Ohwang (Watters, II. 
81) also distiaguishes the Fn-li-ohih (Vriji) country from 
Fei-she-li (Yaisall). It seems that Vrijika or Vajji was 
not only the name of the confederacy, but also of one 
of the constituent clans. But the Vajjis, like the 
Lichchhavis, are often associated with the city of 
Vesali which was not only the capital of the Lichohhavi 

^ Hoeriiie, UvtegadasSo, tl, p. 4n. 

® Jilysore Edition, 1019, p, 
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clan, but also the metropolis of the entire confederacy.^ 
A Buddhist tradition quoted by Eockhill (Life of Buddha, 
p. 62) mentions the city of Vesali as consisting of 
three districts. These districts wei’e probably at one 
time the seats of three different clans. The remaining 
clans of the confederacy resided in suburbs like 
Kup.dagrama, Eollaga, Vapiyagama, etc.® 

We have seen that during the Brahinapa period 
Mithila had a monarchical constitution. The Eamayana 
(I. 47. 11-17) and the Purapas (Vayu, 86. 16-22 ; Vishnu 
IV. 1. 18) state that Visala, too, was at first ruled by 
kings. The founder of the VaiMika dynasty is said 
to have been Visala, a son of Ikshvaku according to the 
Eamayapa ; a descendant of Nabhaga, the brother of 
Ikshvaku, according to the Purapas, ViMa is said to 
have given his name to the city. After Visala came 
Hemachandra, Suchandra, Dhumrasva, Srinjaya, Sahadeva 
Kusasva, Somadatta, Eakutstha and Sumati. We do 
not know how much of the Eamayapic and Purapio 
account of the Vaisalika nripas can be accepted as sober 
history. A king named Sahadeva Sarnjaya is mentioned 
in the Satapatha Brahmapa (II. 4. 4. 3. 4) as having 
once been called Suplan Sarnjaya, and as having changed 
his name because of his success in performing the 
Dakshayapa Sacrifice. In the Aitareya Brahmaija (VII. 
34. 9) he is mentioned with Somaka Sahadevya. None of 
these kings, however, are conaected with Vaisali in the 
Vedie literature. 

The Vajjian confederation must have been organ- 
ised after the fall of the royal houses of Videha. 

^ 0f> MajjHma Nikaya, IL 101 ; the Book of the Kindred Sayings, Bamyutta 
NikSya, by Mrs. Bhys Davids, pp, 257, 259. 

* For theUgrasand Bhogas see Brih, up. III. 8. 2 ; SBli, XLT, 7ln ; the assooia* 
tion of a body of ^‘Kauravas’^ with the Vajjian group of clans is interesting. Kura 
Brahmanas, e,g, IJshasti Ghaknlyana, had began to settle in North BihSr long before the 
rise of Buddhism. .For the AikshvSkas of North Bihar see Pargiter, AIHT, 95-97. 
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political evolutioa in India thus resembles closely the 
Political evolutioa in the ancient cities o£ Greece where 
also the monarchies of the Heroic Age were succeeded 
by aristocratic republics. The probable causes of the 
transformation in Greece are thus given by Bury : “ in 
some cases gross misrule may have led to the violent 
deposition of a king ; in other cases, if the succession to 
the sceptre devolved upon an infant or a paltry man, the 
nobles may have taken it upon themselves to abolish the 
monarchy, in some cases, the rights of the king might 
be strictly limited, in consequence of his seeking to 
usurp undue authority ; and the imposition of limitations 
might go on until the office of the king, although main- 
tained in name, became in fact a mere magistracy in a 
state wherein the real power had passed elsewhere. Of 
the survival of monarchy in a limited form we have an 
example at Sparta : of its survival as a mere magis- 
tracy, in the Archon Basileus at Athens.” 

The cause of the transition from monarchy to republic 
in Mithila has already been stated. Regarding the 
change at Yisala we know nothing. 

Several eminent scholars have sought to prove that 
the Lichchhavis, the most famous clan of the Vajjian 
confederacy, were of foreign origin. According to Dr. 
Smith the Lichchhavis were Tibetans in their origin. He 
infers this from their Judicial system and the disposal 
of their dead.t Dr. S. 0. Vidyabhushana held that the 
Lichchhavis were originally Persians and came from the 
Persian city of Nisibi.^ The unsoundness of these theories 
has been demonstrated by several writers (Modern Review, 
1919, p. 50 ; Law, Some K§atriya Tribes, 26 ff). Indian 
tradition is unanimous in representing the Lichchhavis as 
Rshatriyas. Thus we read in the Mahaparinibbana 

* Ind. Ant., iSOS, p. 238. 

“ Ind. Ant., 1908, p. 78 
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Suttanta : “and the Lichchhavis of Vesali heard the news 
that the Exalted One had died at KusinarS. And the 
Lichchhavis of Vesali sent a messenger to the Mallas, 
saying : ‘ the Exalted One was a Kshatriya and so are we. 
We are worthy to receive a portion of the relies of the 
Exalted One.’ ” In the Jaina Kalpa Sutra Trisala, sister to 
Ohetaka, who is regarded by several scholars as a 
Lichchhavi chief of Vesali, is styled Kshatriyani (S. B. E., 
XXII, pp. xii, 227). 

Manu concurs in the view that the Lichchhavis are 
ilajanyas or Kshatriyas (X. 22): 

Jhallo Mallas'cha rajanyad vratyan Nichchhivireva eha 
Natascha Karanasehaiva Khaso Dravida eva cha. 

It may be argued that the Lichchhavis, though origi- 
nally non-Aryans or foreigners, ranked as Kshatriyas 
when they were admitted into the fold of Brahmanism 
like the Dravidians referred to in Manu’s sloka and the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas of mediaeval times. But, unlike the 
Pratiharas and Dravidas, the Lichchhavis never appear 
to be very friendly towards Brahmanism. On the con- 
trary, they were always to be found among the foremost 
champions of non-Brahmaj3.ic creeds like Jainism and 
Buddhism. As a matter of fact Manu brands them as the 
children of the Vratya Eajanyas. The great mediaeval 
Rajput families (though sometimes descended from 
foreign immigrants) were never spoken of in these 
terms. On the contrary, they were supplied with 
pedigrees going back to Rama, Lakshmaiia, Yadu, 
Arjuna and others. A body of foreigners, who were 
unfriendly towards the Brahmapias, could hardly have 
been accepted as Kshatriyas. The obvious conclusion 
seems to be that the Lichchhavis were indigenous 
Kshatriyas who were degraded to the position of Vratyas 
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when they became champions of non-Bramapical creeds. 
The Pali commentary Paramatthajotika (Vol. I, pp. 158- 
165) contains a legend regarding the Lichchhavis which 
ti’aces their origin to a queen of Benares, 

The date of the foundation of the Lichchhavi power 
is not known. But it is certain that the authority of the 
elan was firmly established in the time of Mahavira and 
Gotama, m the sixth century B.C. A vivid descrip- 
tion of the Lichchhavis is given by Buddha himself in 
the following words (SBE., XI, p. 32) : “ Let those of the 
brethren who have never seen the Tavatimsa gods, gaze 
upon this company of the Lichchhavis, behold this com- 
pany of the Lichchhavis, compare this company of the 
Lichchhavis — even as a company of Tavatimsa gods,” 

Buddhist tradition has preserved the names of 
eminent Lichchhavis like prince Abhaya, Otthaddha, 
Mahali, general Siha, Dummukha and Sunakkhatta.^ 
In the introductory portions of the Ekapa^pa (149) 
and Ohulla Kalinga (301) Jatakas it is stated that the 
Lichchhavis of the ruling family numbered 7,707. There 
was a like number of viceroys, generals, and treasurers. 
The Jaina Kalpasutra ; §128) refers to the ‘‘nine Lich- 
chhavis” as having formed a confederacy with nine 
Mallakis and eighteen Gap,ara 3 as of Easi-Kosala. We 
Ifearn from the Nirayavali Sstra that an important leader 
of this confederacy was Ohetaka® whose sister Trisala or 
Yidehadatta was the mother of Mahavira, and whose 
daughter Ghellana or Vedehi was, according to Jaina 
writers, the mother of Kunika-Ajatasatru. 

^ Anguttara NikSya, 74 ; Maliali Snita, Dialogues of the Buddha, Part I, 
p. 198; MahSvagga, SBE., XYII, p. 108; Majjhima N., L 234; 68 ; IL 252; The Book 
of the Kindred Sayings, 295. For a detailed account of the Lichchhavis, see now 
Law, Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient India* , 

= In the opinion of several scholars Ohetaka was a Lichchhavi. But the 
secondary names of his sister (YidehadafctS) and daughter (Yedehi) probably indicate 
that he was a Yideban domiciled at Yesali 
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The great rival of Vaisall was Magadha. Tradition 
says that even in the time of the great BimMsara the 
Vaisalians were aadacious enough to invade their neigh- 
bours across the Ganges (Si-yu-ki, Bk IX). But in the 
reign of Ajatasatru the tables were turned, and the great 
confederacy of Vaisall was utterly destroyed. 

The preliminaries to the conquest of Yesali are 
deooribed in the Mahavagga and the Mahaparinibbana 
Suttanta (SBE., XVII, p. 101; XI, pp. 1-6). 

The M 2 tlla territory (Mallarattha or Mallarashtra, 
Mbh., VI. 9. Si) was divided into two parts which had 
for their capitals the cities of Kusavati or Kusinara.^ and 
i ava. The exact site of Kusinara is not yet known. In 
the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta it is stated that the Sala 
Grove of the Mallas, the Upavattana of Kusinara lay near 
the river Hiranyavati. Smith identifies the Hiranyavati 
with the Ga^dak and says that Kusinagara (Kusinara) 
was situated in Nepal, beyond the first range of hills, at 
the junction of the Little, or Eastern BaptS with the 
Ganclak (EHI., p. 159 n). He, however, adds that the 
disco vei’y in the large stupa behind the Nirvaiia temple 
near Kasia of an inscribed copper plate bearing the 
words “[parini] r vana-chaitye tamrapatta iti,” has revived 
and supported the old theory, propounded by Wilson and 
accepted by Cunningham, that the remains near Kasia 
(on the Chota Gandak), in the east of the Gorakhpur 
District, represent Kusinagara. 

Pava has been identified by Cunningham (AGI. 498) 
with the village named Padaraona, 12 miles to the NNE. 
of Kasia and separated from it by the Badhi Nala 
(ancient Kukuttha). Carlleyle, however, proposes to 
identify Pava with Eazilpur, 10 miles SE. of Kasia and 
separated from it by the Kuku (Kukuttha ; AGI, 714). 


' Kusa Jafcaka No. 531 ; Mahap.i.rimbblna Suttanta, Dialogues of the Buddha, 
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The Mallas together with the Liehehhavis are classed 
by Manu as Vratya Kshatriyas. They too, like the Lioh- 
chhaTis, were ardent champions of Buddhism, 

Like Videha, Malla had a monarchical constitution 
at first. The Kusa Jataka mentions a Malla king named 
Okkaka (Ikshvaku), The name Okkaka probably indicates 
that like the Sakyas (cf. Dialogues, Parti, pp. 114-116) 
the Malla kings also belonged to the Ikshvaku family. 
And this is confirmed by the fact that in the Mahaparini- 
bbana Suttanta they are sometimes called Vasetthas, i.e., 
“ belonging to the Vasishtha gotra ” (Dialogues of the 
Buddha, Part II, pp, 162, 179, 181). The Mahasudassana 
Sutta mentions another king named Mahasudassana (SBE., 
XI, p. 248). These kings, Okkaka and Mahasudassana, 
may or may not have been historical individuals. The im- 
portant thing to remember is that Mallarattha was at first 
ruled by kings. This conclusion is confirmed by the 
evidence of the Mahabharata (II. 30. 3) which refers to 
a king of the Mallas. During the monarchical period the 
metropolis was a great city and was styled Kusavati. 

Before Bimbisara’s time the monarchy had been replaced 
by a republic {of. SBE., XI, p. 102 ; Kautilya’s Arthasastra, 
1919, p. 378) ; and the metropolis had sunk to the level of 
a “ little wattel and daub town,” a “branch township” 
surrounded by jungles. It was then styled Kusinara, 
The Mallas had several other important cities namely 
Bhoga-nagara,^ Anupiya and TJruvelakappa.^ 

The relations of the Mallas with the Liehehhavis were 
sometimes hostile and sometimes friendly. The intro- 
ductory story of the Bhaddasala Jataka (No. 465) contains 
an account of a conflict between Bandhula the Maliian 
(Oommander-in-chief of the king of Kosala) and 600 kings 
of the Liehehhavis. The Jaiha Kalpasutra, however, 
refers to nine Mallakis as having formed a league 

^ Of. the Bhogas, p. 37 ante ; Sutfca Nipafca, 19i, Uv'asagadas^o, II. , Appendix, 
p. 57 j Law, Some K§atriya Tribes, p, 149. 
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with nine Lichchhavis, and the eighteen Ganarajas of 
Kasi-EoMa.^ 

The league was evidently aimed against Kuuika- 
AJatasatru who, like Philip of Macedon, was trying to 
absorb the territories of his republican neighbours. The 
Malla territory was finally annexed to Magadha. It 
certainly formed a part of the Maurya Empire in the third 
century B.C. 

Chedi was one of the countries encircling the Kurus 
(paritah Kurun, Mbh. IV. i, 11), and lay near the Jumna 
(I. 63. 2-58). In ancient times it corresponded roughly to 
the modern Bundelkhand and the adjoining region. In the 
mediseval period, however, the southern frontiers of Ohedi 
extended to the banks of the Narmada (Mekalasuta) : 

“Nadlnam Mekala-suta nripanana Bapavigrahab 
Kavinamoha Suranandas Chedi-ma^dala mapdanana ” ^ 

We learn from the Chetiya Jataka (No. 422) that 
the metropolis was Sotthivati-nagara. The Mahabharata 
calls the capital Suktimatl (III. 20.50) or Sukti-sahvaya 
(XIV. 83.2). As pointed out by Mr. Nundolal Dey, 
Sotthivati is the same as Suktimati.® The Great Epic 
mentions also a river called Suktimati which flowed by the 
capital of Raja Uparichara of Chedi-vishaya (I. 63, 35). 
Pargiter identifies the stream with the Ken, and places 
the city of Suktimatl in the neighbourhood of Banda.* 
Other towns of note were Sahajati (Anguttara III, 
355) and Tripuri, the mediaeval capital of the Jcmapada. 

The Ohedi people are mentioned as early as the 

^ Nava Mallai nava Lechchhai KSsi Kosalasj?a attliarasa vi gatiarilyano. Jacobi 
translates the passage thus : 

The eighteen confederate kings of KSsi and Kosala, the nine Mallakis and nine 
Lichchhavis. 

a Konow, Karpnramahjart, p. 182. 

Ind. Ant., 1919, p. vii of Geographical Dictionary. 

^ 1895, 255, Markandeya P, p. 359. , i 
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Rig Veda. Their king Kasu Chaidya is praised in a 
Danastuti occurring at the end of one hymn (VIII. 
5. 37-89). Rapson proposes to identify him with ‘ Vasu ’ 
of the Epics. 

The Ohetiya Jataka gives the following legendary 
genealogy of Chaidya kings : 

Mahasammata 

Roja 

I . 

Vararoja 

1 

Kalyana 

1 

Varakalyana 

1 

Uposatha 

I 

Mandhata 

Varamandhata 

I 

Chara 

Upaehara or Apachara 

The last king, Upaehara, had five sons who are said 
to have founded the cities of Hatthipura, Assapura, 
Sihapura, Uttarapanchala and Daddarapura. This 
monarch is probably identical with Upariehara Vasu, the 
Paurava king of Ohedi mentioned in the Mahabharata 
(1. 63. 1-2 \ whose five sons also founded five lines of kings 
(I, 63. 30). But epic tradition associates the scions of 
Vasu’s family with the cities of Kausambi, Mahodaya 
and Girivraja (Ramayap.a I. 32. 6-9 ; Mahabharata 
I. 63. 30-33). 

The Mahabharata speaks also of other Ohedi kings like 
Damaghosha, his son SisupSla Sunitha, and his son Uhris- 
taketu who reigned about' the time of the Bharata war. 
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But the Jataka and epic accounts of the eariy kings 
of Ohedi are essentially legendary and, in the absence 
of more reliable evidence, cannot be accepted as genuine 
history. 

We learn from the Vedabbha Jataka (No. 48) that the 
road from Kasi to Ohedi was unsafe being infested with 
roving bands of marauders. 

Vamsa or Vatsa is the country of which 
Eausambi, modern Kosam near Allahabad, was the capital. 
Oldenberg (Buddha, 393 n) is inclined to identify the 
Vamsas with the Vasas of the Aitareya Brahmana. 
But the conjecture lacks proof. The Satapatha Brahmana 
mentions a teacher named Proti Kausambeya (Sat. 
Br., XII. 2. 2. 13) whom Harisvamin, the commenta- 
tor, considers to be a native of the town of Kausambi. 
Epic tradition attributes the foundation of this famous 
city to a Ohedi prince (Ram. I. 32. 3-6; Mbh., 
I. 63. 31). The origin of the Vatsa people, however, 
is traced to a king of Kasi (Harivamsa, 29, 73, 
Mbh. XII., 49. SO). It is stated in the Puranas that 
when the city of Hastinapura was carried away by the 
Ganges, Nichakshu, the great-great-grandson of Janame- 
jaya, abandoned it, and removed his residence to Kausambi 
We have already seen that the Puranic tradition about 
the Bharata or Kuru origin of the later kings of Kausambi ' 
is confirmed by Bhasa. Udayana king of Kaus'ambi, 
is described in the Svapnavasavadatta (Ed. Ganapati 
Sastri, p. 140) as a scion of the Bharata kula. 

The Puranas give a list of Niehakshu’s successors / 
down to Kshemaka, and cite the following genealogical 
verse : 

Brahmakshatrasya yo yonir vamso devarshi satkritah 
Kshemakam prapya rajanam sarastham prapsyati vai 
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The earliest king of KausamM about whom we know 
anything is ^atanika II of the Puraiiic list. His father’s 
name was Vasudana according to the Pura^as, and 
Sahasrantka according to Bhasa. Satanlka himself was 
also styled Parantapa (Buddhist India, p. 3). He married 
a princess of Yideha as his son is called YaideMputra, 
He is said to have attacked Champa, the capital of Ahga, 
during the reign of Dadhivahana (JASB, 1914, p. 321). 
His son and successor was the famous Udayana the 
contemporary of Bimbisara. 

The Bhagga (Bharga) state of Sumsumaragiri was a 
dependency of Vatsad The Mahabharata (II. 30. 10-11) 
and the Harivarasa (29. 78) testify to the close association 
of these two realms. 

The Kuru state was according to Jataka No. 537 
(Maha-Sutasoma) three hundred leagues in extent. The 
Jatakas say that the reigning dynasty belonged to the 
Yuddhitthila gotta, i. e., the family of Yudhishthira,^ 
The capital was Indapatta or Indapattana, i. e., Indrapra- 
stha or Indrapat near the modern Delhi. It extended 
over seven leagues (Jatakas Nos. 637, 545). We hear of a 
number of mgamas or smaller towns besides the capital 
such as Thullakotthita, Kammassadamma, and Yarapavata. 

The Jatakas mention the following Kuru kings and 
princes ; Dhananjaya Korabya,® Koravya,^ and Sutasoma.® 
We cannot, however, vouch for the historical existence 
of these personages in the absence of further evidence. 

The Jaina Uttaradhyayana Sutra mentions a king 
Ishukara ruling at the town called Ishukara in the Kuru 

^ JStaka No, 3o3 j Carmichael Lee., p, 63. 

- Dhumakari JSfcaka, No. 413 5 Basa Br^hmana Jdtaka. No. 495, 

® Kurudhamma Jataka No, 276 ; Dhumakari Jafeaka No. 413 ; Sambhaba JS-taka, 
No. 516 j Yidhurapandita Jataka, No. 545, 

Dasa BrShmana Jtoka, No. 495 ; Mahasutasoma Jataka, No. 537. 

® Mahasatasoma Jstaka, o/. the MahabhSrata I. 95, 75 where Sutasoma appears 
as the name of a son of Bhima. 
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country (SBE. XLV. 62). It seems probable that after 
the removal of the main royal family to Kausambi, 
the Kuru realm was parcelled out into small states 
of which Indapatta and Ishukara were apparently 
the most important. Later on the little principalities 
gave place to a Sahgha or republic (Arthasastra, 1919, 
378). 

Panchala roughly corresponds to Eohilkhand and a 
part of the central Doab. The Mahabharata, the Jatakas 
and the Divyavadana (p. 4(35) refer to the division of this 
state into northern and southern. The Bhagirathl (Ganges) 
formed the dividing line (Mbh. 1. 138. 70). According to 
the Great Epic, Northern Panchala had its capital at 
Ahichchhatra or Ohhatravati (the modern Eamnagar near 
Aonl&. in the Bareilly District), while Southern Panchala 
had its capital atKampilya, and stretched from the Ganges 
to the Ohambal (Mbh. 138. 73-74). A great struggle raged 
in ancient times between the Kurus and the PahchSlas for 
the possession of Uttara Panchala. Sometimes Uttara 
Panchala was included in Kururaftha (Somanassa Jataka, 
No. 605 ; Mahabharata 1. 1 38) and had its capital at Hasti- 
napura (Divyavadana, p. 435), at other times it formed a 
part of Kampillarattha.^ Sometimes kings of Kampilla- 
rattha held court at Uttara Panchalanagara, at other 
times kings of Uttara Panchalarattha held court at 
Kampilla (Kumbhakara Jataka, No. 408). 

The history of Panchala from the death of Pravahana 
Jaivala or Jaivali to the time of Bimbisara of Magadha is 
obscure. The only king who may perhaps be referred to 
this period is Durmukha (Dummukha), the contemporary 
of Nimi (Jataka No. 408), who is probably to be 
identified with the penultimate sovereign of Mithila 

* Brahmadatta JStaka, No. 323, Jayaddisa Jataka, No. 513, and Gandatindu 
JStaka, No. 520, 
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(Jataka No. 541). In the Kumbhakam .Tataka it is stated 
that Dummukha’s kingdom was styled Uttara Panohala- 
rattha ; his capital was not Ahiehehhatra but Kampilla- 
nagara. He is represented as a contemporary of Kara^d«) 
king of Kaliiiga, Naggaji (Nagnajit), king of Gandhara 
; and Nimi, king of Videha. We learn from the Aitareya 

Brjihmai^a (YIII. 23) that Durmukha, the Panohala king, 
i made extensive conquests. His priest was Bjihaduktha : 

Btam ha va Aindram Mahabhishekaiii Biihaduktha 
llishir Durmukhaya Panehalaya provacha tasmadu Dur- 
mukhab Pauciialo Baja sanvidyaya samantam sarvatah 
prithivim jayan pariyaya. 

A great Pahchala king named Ohulani Brahmadatta 
is mentioned in the Maha-Ummagga Jataka (546), the 
Uttaradhyayana Sutra (SBE. XLV. 57-61), the Svapna- 
: vasavadatta (Act V) and the Rsmayapa (I. 32). In the last 

, I mentioned work he is said to have married the daughters 

(Kanyab) of Kusanabha who were made hump-backs 
(Kubja) by the wind-god. In the Jataka Kevatta, the 
minister of Brahmadatta, is said to have formed a plan for 
making Ohulani chief king of all India, and the king 
himself is represented as having laid siege to Mithila. In 
the Uttaradhyayana Brahmadatta is styled a Universal 
monarch. The story of Brahmadatta is, however, essentially 
legendary, and little reliance can be placed on it. The 
Ramayapic legend regarding the king is only important as 
showing the connection of the early Panchalas with the 
foundation of the famous city of Kanyakubja or Kanauj. 

The Uttaradhyayana Sutra mentions a king of Kam- 
piiya named Sanjaya who gave up his kingly power and 
adopted the faith of the Jinas (SBE. XLV. 80-82). We 
do not know what happened after Sanjaya gave up his 
throne. But there is reason to believe that the Panchalas, 
like the Videhas, Mallas and Kurus, established a 
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Saaglia form of GoTernment of the Rajasabdopajivin 
type (Arthasasti’a, 1919, p. 378), 

Matsya had its capital at Viratanagara or Bairat io 
the modem Jaipur State.’^ 

The early history of the Matsya kingdom has alreadj'^ 
been related. Its vicissitudes during the centuries which 
immediately preceded the reign of Bimhisara of Magadha 
are not known. It is not included by Eautilya among those 
states which had a Saiigha form of Government. The 
probability is that the monarchical constitution endured 
till the loss of its independence. It was probably at one 
time annexed to the neighbouring kingdom of Chedi. The 
Mahabharata (V. 74. 16) refers to a king named Sahaja 
who reigned over both the Chedis and the Matsyas, It was 
finally absorbed into the Magadhan Empire. Some of the 
most famous edicts of Asoka have been found at Bairat, 
The Mahabharata (II. 31. 4) mentions a people called 
the Apara Matsyas who probably occupied the hill tract 
on the north bank of the Chambai (J. A.S.B., 1895, 251’ . 
The Ramayana (II. 71. 6) has a reference to the Vlra 
Matsyas. Erom the Dibbida plates (Bp. Ind. V. 108) 
we learn that a family of Matsyas settled in the Vizaga- 
patam region in mediaeval times. We are told that 
Jayatsena, the lord of Utkala, gave to Satyamartanda of 
the Matsya family in marriage his daughter Prabhavati, 
and appointed him to rule over the Odjavadi country. 
After twenty-three generations came Arjuna who ruled 
in l269 A.D. 

The Surasena country had its capital at Mathura 
which, like Kausambi, stood on the Yamuna. Neither 
Sflrasena nor Mathura finds any mention in the Yedic 
literature. But the Greek writers refer to the Sourasenoi 
and their cities Methora and Cleisobora. 

^ Oarmiobad Leo,, 1919, p. 53. 
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In the Mahabharata and the Puranas the ruling 
family of Mathura is styled the Yadu or Yadava family. 
The YMavas were divided into various septs, namely, the 
Vitihotras, Satvatas, etc. (Matsya, 43-441 ; Vayu, 94-96). 
The Satvatas were subdivided into several branches, 
e.g., the Daivavridhas, Andhakas, Mahabhojas and 
Yrishp.is (Vishnu, IV. 13. 1; Vayu, 96. 1-2). 

Yadu and his tribe are repeatedly mentioned in 
the Rig Veda. He is closely associated with Turvasa 
and in one place (1. 108. 8) with Druhyu, Anu and 
Puru. This association is also implied by the epic 
and Puranic legends which state that Yadu and Turvasu 
were the sons of the same parents, and Druhyu, Anu 
and Puru were their step-brothers. 

We learn from the Rig Veda (I. 36. 18 ; VI. 45. 1) 
that Yadu and Turvasa came from a distant land, and the 
former is brought into very special relation to the Parsus 
or Persians (VIII. 6. 46).^ The Satvatas or Satvats 
also appear to be mentioned in the Vedic texts. In 
the Satapatha Brahmap.a (XIII. 5. 4. 21) the defeat 
by Bharata of the Satvats or Satvants and his taking 
away the horse which they had prepared for an 
Asvamedha are referred to. The geographical position 
of Bharata’s kingdom is clearly shown by the fact that 
he made offerings on the Yamuna and the Ganges (Ait. 
Br. VIII, 23 ; Mbh. VII. 66. 8), The Satvats must have 
been occupying some adjoining region. The epic and 
PurajQ.ic tradition which places them in the Mathura 
district is thus amply confirmed. At a later time, however, 
a branch of the Satvats may have migrated southward, 
for in the Aitareya Brahma^ia (VIII. 14. 3), the Satvats 

^ Epigraphic evidence points to a close connection between Western Asia and 
India from about the middle oflthe second millenniam B.O, EigTeclic Gods like Siirya 
(Shnnas), Marat (Maruttash), Indra, Mitra, Yaruna, the NSsatyas, and even Daksha 
(dakash, star, CAH, X. 553) figure in the records of the Kassites and the Mitanni, 
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are described as a southern people ruled by Bhoja kings. 
In the Puranas also we find that a branch of the Satvats 
was styled Bhoja (Vishnu IV. 13, 1-6) : 

“ BhaJina-Bhajamana-divyandhaka-Devavridha-Maha- 
bhoja-Vrishni-samJnab Satvatasya putra babhuYuh...... 

Maha Bhojastvati dharmatma tasyanvaye Bhojamartika 
vata babhuvub.” 

It is further stated that several southern states, Mahis- 
mati, Vidarbha, etc., were founded by princes of Vadu 
lineage (Mat., p. 43. 10-29 ; 44. 36 ; Vayu, 94. 26 ; 95. 35). 

Not only the Bhojas, but the Devavfidha branch of 
the Satvatas is also mentioned in the Vedie literature. 
Babhru Daivavridha (Vayu, 96, 16, Vishnu, IV, 13. 3-5) is 
mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana (VII. 34) as a contem- 
porary of Bhima, king of Vidarbha and Nagnajit, king of 
Gandhara. The Andhakasand Vrishnis are referred to in 
the Ashtadhyayi of Paiiini (IV, 1. 114; VI. 2. 34). In 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra (p. 12) the Vrishpis are described as 
a Sangha, %. e., a republican corporation. The Mahsibharata, 
too, refers to the Vrishnis, Andbakas and other associate 
tribes as a Sangha (XII. 81. 26), and Vasudeva as a 
Sangha-mukhya. The name of the Vrishni corporation 
has been preserved by a unique coin.^ It is stated in the 
Mahabharata and the Puranas that Kaiiisa, like Peisis- 
tratus and others of Greek history, tried to make himself 
tyrant at Mathura by overpowering the Yadavas, and that 
Krishna, a scion of the Vrishni family, killed him. The 
slaying of Kamsa by Krishna is referred to by Patanjali and 
the Ghata Jataka (No. 454), The latter work confirms 
the Hindu tradition about the association of Krishna- 
Vasudeva’s family with Mathura ( “ Uttara Madhura ” ).^ 

^ Majumdar, Corporate Life in Ancient India, p, 1J9. 

® The question of the historical existence of Krishna Yasudeva has been discuss- 
ed in mj Warhj Bistorij of the Vaishiava Sect pp. 26-35, and mj Political History of 
Ancient hidia^ 1st ed., 1923, p, 312* . , 
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The final oyer throw of the Vyish^is is ascribed to their 
irreverent conduct towards Brahma^&as/ It is interesting 
to note in this connection, that the VrishQ.is and the 
Andhakas are branded as Vratyas in the Dro^a Parva 
of the Mahabharata (141. 16). It is a remarkable fact 
that the Vrish^i- Andhakas aud other Vratya clans 'e.g. 
the Lichehhavis and Mallas) are found in historical 
times on the southern and eastern fringe of the “ Dhruva 
Madhyaina dis ” occupied by the Kuru-Panchalas. It is 
not improbable that they represent an earlier swarm of 
Aryans who were pushed southwards and eastwards by 
the Puru-Bliaratas, the progenitors of the Kuru-Panchalas. 
It may be remembered in this connection that the 
Satapatha Brahmana actually refers to the defeat by 
Bharata of the Sat vats — the progenitors of the Vfishnii- 
Andhakas. And the Great Epic refers to the exodus of 
the Yadavas from Mathura owing to pressure from the 
Paurava line of Magadha, and probably also from the 
Kurus (e/. bahu-Kuruchara Mathura, Pt. IV. 1.1., GEI., 
p. 395 n). 

The Buddhist texts refer to Avantiputta king or the 
Surasenas in the time of Maha Kachehana (M. 2. 83) 
who was the first among the chief disciples of Sakyamuni 
through whose agency Buddhism gained ground in the 
Mathura region. A king of Stirasena named Kuyinda 
is mentioned in the Kayya-Mimaihsa, The Shrasenas 
continued to be a notable people up to the time of 
Megasthenes. But at that time they must haye formed 
an integral part of the Maurya Empire. 

Assaka was situated on the banks of the Godhavari 
(Sutta Nipata, 977). The name of the territory repre- 
sents the Sanskrit Asmaka, identified by the commentator 

i MahabMrata, Manshala Parva, I, 15-22) 2. lOj Artht^SSstra, p. 12 ; JStaka 
IV, pp. 55-56. V, p. 138. 
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Bhattasvamin with Maharashtra. The As'makaa are 
mentioned by Panini (IV. 1. 173). As the grammarian 
refers to Dakshinatya (IV. 2. 98) and Ealihga (IV. 1. 
178) his Asmaka may be Assaka in the Deccan. It may, 
however, also denote the Asmakas in North-'West India 
referred to by the Greek writers as the Assakenoi, 

The capital of Assaka was Potana or Potali,^ the 
Paudanya of the Mahabharaia (1.77. 47). Prof. Bhandar- 
kar points out (Oarm. Lee., pp. 63-54) that in early Pali 
literature Assaka has, on the one hand, been distinguished 
from Mulaka which lay to its north, and on the other 
from Ealihga. He suggests that in later times Assaka 
seems to have included Mulaka, andjalso perhaps Ealihga. 
In the Sona-Eanda Jataka we find Assaka associated with 
Avanti; this association can only be explained if we 
surmise that Assaka included at that time Mulaka and 
thus its territory abutted on Avanti. 

In the Vayu Purapa (88. 177-178) Atoaka and 
Mulaka appear as scions of the Ikshvaku family, and the 
Mahabharata speaks of “ Asmakonama Eajarshih Pauda- 
nyam Yonyaves'ayat.” This probably indicates that the 
Asmaka and Mulaka kingdoms were believed to have 
been founded by Ikshvaku chiefs, just as Vidarbha and 
Dandaka were founded by princes of the Yadu (Bhoja) 
family. The Mahagovinda Suttanta mentions Brahma- 
datta king of the Assakas who was a contemporary of 
Sattabhu king of Ealihga, Vessabhu king of Avanti, 
Bharata king of Sovira, Benu king of Videha, Dhata- 
rattha king of Ahga and Dhatarattha king of Easi.® 
We learn from the Assaka Jataka (No. 207) that at 
one time the city of Potali was included in the kingdom 
of Easi, and its prince, Assaka, was presumably a vassal 
of the Easi monarch. The Chulla Ealihga Jataka 

^ Chnlla-Kaliiiga Jatakaj Ko* 301 ; B. 2. 235, 

- Dialogues of th© Buildha, Part p. 270, 
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mentions a king of Assaka named Armia and his minister 
Nandisena, and refers to a victory which they won over 
the king of Kalinga, 

Avanti roughly corresponds to modern Malwa, Nimar 
and the adjoining parts of the Central Provinces. Prof. 
Bhandarkar points out that this Janapada was divided 
into two parts : the northern part had its capital at UJJain 
and the southern part called Avanti Dakshinapatha had its 
capital at Mahissatl or Mahismatl, usually identified with 
the modern Mandhata on the Narmada.^ 

Buddhist and Jain writers mention two other cities 
of Avanti named Kuraraghara and Sudarsanapura.^ 

The Mahagovinda Suttanta mentions Mahissatl as 
the capital of the Avantls, and refers to their king 
Vessabhu. The Mahabharata, however, distinguishes 
between the kingdoms of Avanti and Mahismatl, but 
locates Vinda and Anuvinda of Avanti near the Narmada 
(Narmadamabhitah, II. 31. 10). 

The Puranas attribute the foundation of Mahismatl, 
Avanti, and Vidarbha to scions of the Yadu family. The 
Aitareya Brahmana also associates the Satvats and the 
Bhojas, septs of the Yadu family according to the Puranas, 
with the southern realms (Matsya, 43-14 ; Vayu, 95-96 : 
Ait. Br. VIII. 14). 

The Puranas style the first dynasty of Mahismatl 
as Haihaya (Matsya, 43. 8-29 ; Vayu, 94. 5-26). This 
family is referred to by such an ancient authority as 
Kautilya (Arthasastra, p. 11). The Haibayas are said 
to have overthrown the Nagas who must have been the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Narmada region (c/. Nagpur). 
The Matsya Purana mentions five branches of the 

^ There is one dtfficnUy in the way of accepting this identification* MandhStfi 
ky to the south of the PiXriyStra Mfcs. (W. Yindhyas), whereas Mahisniat? lay between 
the Yindhya aiidthe lliksha--t6 the north of the Yindhya and to the south of the 
Hiksha, aco- to the commentator Ntla&anfcha {Hariraii;sa, IL S8. 7-19). 

® Law, Ancient Mid-Indian K§atriya Tribes, p. 148; Kathako^a, IS 4 
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Haihayas namelj^ A^itihotras, Bhojas, Avantis, Kundikeras 
or Tug,dikeras and the Talajahghas (43. 48-49). When 
the Vlfcihotras and Avantis passed away, a minister named 
Pulika (Pupika) is said to have killed his master and 
anointed bis own son rradyota by force in the very sight 
of the Kshatriyas. In the fourth century B.O., Avanti 
formed an integral part of the Magadhan Empire. 

The kingdom of Gandhara according to Jataka No. 
406 included Kasmlr as well as the Takshasila region. 
The evidence of the Jataka appears to be confirmed by 
that of Hekataios of Miletos (B.G. 549-486) who refers 
to Easpapyros (Kasyapapura, i.e. Kasmir- — of. Eaja- 
tarahgini I. 27) as a Gandaric city. Takshasila, the capital 
city, lay 2,000 leagues from Benares.’ 

The Puranas represent the Gandhara kings as the 
descendants of Druhyu (Matsya 48. 6 ; A^ayu 99. 9). 
This king and his people are mentioned several times in 
the Rig Veda. In the Vedie Index (L 385) it is stated 
that “ from the tribal grouping it is probable that the 
Druhyus were a north-western people.” Thus the Puranie, 
tradition about the connection of the Gandharas with 
Druhyu accords with Vedic evidence. 

TakshaSila is mentioned in the Mahabharata in con- 
nection with the story of king Janamejaya by whom it 
had been conquered. In the time of Nimi king of Videha, 
Durmukha king of Pahchala, and Bhima king of 
Vidarbha, the throne of Gandhara was occupied by 
Naggaji or Nagnajit (Eurabhakara Jataka ; Ait. Br. VII. 
3 ! ; Sat. Br. VIII. 1. 4. 10).'^ We learn from the Kum- 
bhaktrra Jataka that his capital was Takshasila. The Jaina 
Uttaradhyayana Sutra mentions “ Dvimukha ” of Pancha- 

^ Teiapatfca Jataka, No. 96,- Sustma Jataka, No. 163. 

“ A Nagnajit also appears in the MaMblitota as the Gaiidharian ooniemporaiy 
of Krishna (V. 48. 75). But the same epie inontions Saknni as the King of 
QandhSra in the time of Krishna and the PSpdavas. 
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la, Hami of Yldeha, ‘‘Naggati” of Gandhara, and 
“ Earakandu ” of Kalinga, and says that “these bulls of 
kings have adopted the faith of the Jainas.” (SBE. XLY^. 
87). As Parsva (777 B.O.) was the first historical Jina, 
Naggati or Nagnajit is probably to be placed between 
777 B.O. and 543 B.O. (the date of Pakkusati the Gau- 
dharian contemporary of Bimbisara). We do not, however, 
say that implicit reliance can be placed on a statement of 
the Uttaradhyayana. 

Nagnajit was succeeded by his sou Svarjit (Sat. Br., 
VIII. 1. 4. 10). In the middle of the sixth century B.O., 
the throne of Gandhara was occupied by Pukkusati who 
is said to have sent an embassy and a letter to king 
Bimbisara of Magadha, and waged war on Pradyota of 
Avanti who was defeated ( Essay on Gunadhya, p. 176). He 
is also said to have been threatened in his own kingdom 
by the Panfiavas (who occupied a part of the Panjab as late 
as the time of Ptolemy). In the latter half of the sixth 
century Gandhara was contiuered by the king of Persia. 
In the Behistun inscription of Darius, oir. 516 B.O., the 
Gandharians (Gadara) appear among the subject peoples 
of the Achaemenidan Empire.^ 

Kamboja is constantly associated with Gandhara in 
literature and inscriptions.® Like Gandhara it is included 
in the Uttarapatha {cf. Mbh. XII. 207. 43). It should, 
therefore, be clearly distinguished from “ Kamvuja ” in 
the Trans-Gangetic Peninsula {i.e. Cambodia), and must 
be located in some part of North-west India not far from 
Gandhara. We learn from a passage of the Mahabharata 
that a place called Rajapura was the home of the 
Kambojas (Mbh., VII. 4. 6j “Karna Rajapuram gatva 

^ See ** Ancient i’ersian Lexicon and fclie Texts of the Achaemenidan Insorip* 
tioiis by Herbert Cushing Tolinan^.Yanderbilfc Oriental Series, Yol. YI. 

Mbh. XJL 207. 43 j Aftgufctara K. L 213 5 4. 252, 250, 26 O 5 Rock Edict Y of 

Asoka. ■ 
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Kamboji nirjita stvaya ”). The association of the 
Sambojas with the Gandharas enables us to identify this 
Rajpura with the Rajpura of Hiuen Tsang ^ which lay 
to the south or south-east of Punch. The w'estern 
boundaries of Kamboja must have reached Kaflristan, and 
there are still in that district tribes like the ‘ Gaumojee,’ 

‘ Oamoze,’ and ‘ Gamoje ’ whose names remind us of the 
Kambojas.'"^ 

Kamboja may have been a home of Brahmanic learn- 
ing in the later Vedie period. The Vaiiis^ Brahmana 
actually mentions a teacher named Kamboja Aupa- 
raanyava. But already in the time of Yaska the Kambojas 
had come to be regarded as a people distinct from the 
Aryans of the interior of India, speaking a different 
dialect. We have further changes in later ages. And 
in the Bhuridatta Jataka (No. 543) the Kambojas are 
credited with savage (Non-Aryan) customs : 

ete hi dhamma anariyarupa 
Kambojakanam vitatha bahunnan ti. 

(Jataka, VI, 208.) 

These are your savage customs which I hate, 

Such as Kamboja hordes might emulate. 

(Cowell’s Jataka, VI, 110.) 

This description of the Kambojas agrees wonderfully 
with Hiuen Tsang’s account of Rajapura and the 
j,djoining countries, “ Prom Lampa to Rajapura the 
inhabitants are coarse and plain in personal appearance, of 
rude violent dispositions.. .they do not belong to India 
proper but are inferior peoples of frontier , barbarian) 
stocks.” ' 

^ Watfcer.- , Yuan Chw^ang, Tol. I, p. 284. 

* Jilphinstone. An Account of the Kingdom of Kabul, Yol. II, pp, 375-8^7. 
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W have seen that the metropolis of the Kambojas 
in the Epic period was probably Eajapura. Dvaraka 
mentioned by Rhys Davids as the capital in the early 
Baddhist period, was not really a city of KambojV 
though it happens to be mentioned in a story which also 
refers to Kamboja. A real city of the Kambojas was 
apparently Nandiaagar mentioned in Luders’ Inscriptions 
176 and 172. 

The Vedic texts do not mention any king of Kamboja. 
But, as already pointed out, they refer to a teacher named 
Kamboja i uparaanyava who was probably connected with 
this territory. In the Mahabharata the Kambojas are 
i-epresented as living under a monarchical constitution 
{of. 1.67. 32; II. 1. 22; V. 165. 1-3, etc.). The Epic 
makes mention of the Kamboja Kings Chandravarman 
and Sudakshina. In later times the monarchy gave place 
to a Sangha form of government. Kautilya (p. 378) men- 
tions the Kambojas as an illustration of a “ Vartasastro- 
pajlvin ” Sangha. 

The Epic Account op the Mahajanapadas. 

An interesting account of the characteristics of the 
peoples of most of the Mahajanapadas described above is 
to be found in the Kariya Parva of the Mahabharata. 

The Pahchalas, Kurus, Matsyas, Surasenas and the 
Chedis receive unstinted praise : 

Kuravah. saha Panchaiah Salva Matsya^ sa Naimishah 
Obedayascha mahabhaga dharmam jananti sasvatam 
Brahmam Panohalah Kauraveyastu dharmam 
Satyam Matsyah Surasenascha yajnam 

“ The Kauravas with the Panchalas, the Salvas, the 
Matsyas, the Naimishas and the Ohedis who are all highly 
blessed, know what the eternal religion is. 

^ Cf. Law “ The BaddMsfe Conception of Spirits,” pp. 80*83, 
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The Paflchalas observe the Vedas, the Kauravas 
observe Dharma, the Matsyas observe the truth, and the 
Surasenas perform sacrifices,” V 

The Magadhas are called comprehenders of signs ; 
while the Kosalas are represented as comprehending 
from what they see : 

Ingitajuascha Magadhah prekshitajilascha Kosalah.^ 

The Angas and the Gandharas come in for a good 
deal of condemnation : 

Aturanam parityaga sadara-suta-vikrayah 

Angeshu vartate Karna yesham adhipatir bhavan. 

“ The abandonment of the afflicted and the sale of 
wives and children are, O Karna, prevalent among the 
Angas whose king thou art.” ® 

Madrakeshu cha sarhsiishtam sauchaih Gandhara- 
keshucha 

Raja-yajaka-yajyecha nashtam dattam havir bhavet. 

“ Amongst the Madrakas all acts of friendship are 
lost as purity among the Gandharakas, and the libations 
poured in a sacrifice in which the king is himself the 
sacrificer and priest.”^ 

The verses quoted above give a fair idea of the atti- 
tude of a poet of the western part of the Madhyadesa 
towards most of the Mahajanapadas- of Northern India. 

The Fall oe Kisi and the Ascendancy op Kosala. 

The flourishing period of many of the sixteen Maha- 
janapadas ended in or about the sixth century B.O. The 

‘ MahSbhSrata, VIII. 45. 14-16; 28i34, ® Md, 45, 40; 40. 29. 
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history of the succeeding period is the story of the 
absorption of the states into a number of powerful king- 
doms, and ultimately into one empire, namely, the empire 
of Magadha. 

Kasi was probably the first to fall. The Mabavagga 
and the Jatakas refer to bitter struggles between Kasi 
and her neighbours, specially Kosala. The facts of the 
struggle are obscure, being wrapped up in legendary 
matter from which it is impossible to disentangle them. 
The Kasis seem to have been successful at Erst, but the 
Kosalas were the gainers in the end. 

In the Mahavagga (SBE, XVII. 2Ei-9i3) and the 
Ko.®arabi Jataka (No. 428) it is stated that Brahmadatta, 
king of Kasi, robbed Bighati, king of Kosala, of his king- 
dom, and put him to death. In the Kunala Jataka (No. 
536) it is stated that Brahmadatta, king of Kasi, owing 
to his having an army, seized on the kingdom of 
Kosala, slew its king, and carried off his chief queen 
to Benares, and there made her his consort. The 
Brahachatta Jataka (No. 336) and the Sona-Nanda Jataka 
(No. 532) also refer to the victories of Kasi kings over 
Kosala. 

Success however did not remain long with the Kasis 
{of, Jataka No, 100). In the Mahasilava Jataka (No. 51) 
king Mahasilava of Kasi is said to have been deprived of 
his realm by the king of Kosala. In the Grhata Jataka 
(No. 355) and the Ekaraja Jataka (No. 303), Vahka and 
Babbasena, kings of Kosala, are said to have won for their 
kingdom a decided preponderance over Kasi. The final 
conquest of the latter kingdom was probably the work of 
Kamsa, as the epithet " Baranasiggaho,” i.e,, conqueror 
of Benares, is a standing addition to his name.^ The 
interval of time between Kamsa’s conquest of Kasi and 

* The Sejja Jataka, No, 282, and Tasakuoa Jataka, No. 521 ; Buddbist 
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the rise of Buddhism could not have been very long 
because the memory of Kasi as an independent kingdom 
was still fresh in the minds of the people in Buddha’s 
time, and even later when the Ahguttara Nikaya was 
composed. 

In the time of Mahakosala (sixth century B. 0.) Kasi 
formed an integral part of the Kosalan monarchy. When 
Mahakosala married his daughter, the lady Kosaladev!, 
to king Bimbisara of Magadha, he gave a village of Kasi 
producing a revenue of a hundred thousand for bath 
and perfume money.’ 

In the time of Mahakosala’s son and successor Pase- 
nadi or Prasenajit, Kasi still formed a part of the Kosalan 
empire. In the Lohichcha Sutta® Buddha asks a person 
named Lohichcha the following questions; “Now what 
think you Lohichcha ? Is not king Pasenadi of Kosala in 
possession of Kasi and Kosala ?” Lohichcha replies, “ Yes, 
thac is so Gotama.” We learn from the Mahavagga 
(SBE, XVII. 195) that the Viceroy of Kasi was a brother 
of Pasenadi. 

The Samyukta Nikaya® mentions Pasenadi as the bead 
of a group of five Piajas. One of these was probably his 
brother who w^as the Viceroy of Kasi. Among the re- 
maining Rajas W'-e should perhaps include Prince Payasi 
of Setavya mentioned in the Payasi Suttanta, and 
Hiranyanabha Kausalya who, as we have seen, was a 
contemporary of Sukesa Bharadvaja and Asvalayana, and 
consequently of Buddha and Pasenadi, if our identifica- 
tion of Asvalayana Kausalya with Assalayana of Savatthi 
mentioned in the Majjhima Nikaya be correct. 

Another Raja of the group was probably the Sakya 
chief of Kapiiavastu. Prom the introductory portion 

^ llavita Mata Jiltaka, No* 289 j Yaddhaki Sukara Jataka, No. 283, 

“ Dialogues of the Buddha, Part I, 288-97. . ^ 

^ The Book of the Kindred Sayings, translated by Mrs. Eliys Davids, p, 106. 
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of the Bhaddasala Jataka (No. 465) we learn that the 
Safcya territory was subordinate to the Kosalan monarch. 
The inclusion of the Sakya territory, the birthplace of 
Buddha, within the Kosalan empire is also proved by the 
Sutta Nipata ' and the Majjhima Nikaya ^ which describe 
Buddha and his people as Kosalans. 

It was probably during the reign of Mahakosala, that 
Bimbisara ascended the throne of Magadha. The Maha- 
vaiiisa ^ tells us that “ The virtuous Bimbisara was 
fifteen years old when he was anointed king by his own 
father.” With the coronation of Bimbisara ends the 
period with which this chapter deals. 

Kingship. 

We have given the outlines of the political history of 
India from the accession of Parikshit to the coronation of 
Bimbisara. We have seen that duririg the major part of 
this period the prevailing form of Government was 
monarchical. No political history of this age is complete 
unless we know something about the rank, power and 
status of the monarchs in the different parts of India, their 
caste, the methods of their selection and consecration, the 
chief members of their households, and their civil and 
military services, and the checks on their authority. 

The different kinds of rulership prevalent indiffer- 
ent parts of India are thus described in the Aitareya 
Brahmapa.* 

Etasyam Prachyarii disi ye ke cha Prachyanam rajanah 
Samrajyayaiva te’bhishichyante Samral-ityenan- 
abhishiktan-achakshata etameva Devanaih vihiti- 
manu. 

» SBB, X, Part 11, pp. 68-69. 

» Vol. ll, p. 124. 

® Geiger’s Tranalafeiou^ p. 12. 
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Etasyarii Dakshijiasjam disi ye ke cha Sat vataiii Raja- 
no Bhaujyayaiva te’bhishichyante Bhojetyenan- 
abhishiktan-aehakshata etameva Devanaiii vihiti- 
manu. 

Etasyaih Pratichyam disi ye ke cha Niehyanaiii 
Rajano ye’pachyanam Svarajyayaiva te’bhishichyante 
Svanll-ityenan-abhishiktan- aehakshata etameva 

Devanam vihiti manu, 

Etasyam Udichyam disi ye ke cha parena Himavan- 
taiii Janapada Uttara Kurava Uttara Madra iti 
Vairajyayaiva te’ bhishiehyante Viral-ityenan 
abhishiktan-achakshata etameva Devanaih vihiti- 
manu. 

Etasyam dhruvayaih Madhyamayam pratishthayaih 
disi ye ke cha Kuru Panchalanam Rajanah sa Vaso- 
sinaranam Rajyayaiva te’bhishichyante Rajetyenan- 
abhishiktan-achakshata etameva Devanam vihiti- 
manu. 

Several scholars assert that Vairajya means a kingless 
state. But in the Aitareya Brahmana ^ a king consecra- 
ted with Inclra’s great unction is called Virat and worthy 
of Vairajya. When a king consecrated with the Punara- 
bhisheka ascends his Asandi or throne, he prays for 
attaining Vairajya as well as other kinds of royal dignity. 
Sayana takes the word Vairajyam to mean “ itarebhyo 
bhupatibhyo vaisishtyam.” It is also stated in the ^ukra- 
nlti * that the Virat was a superior kind of monarch. In 
the Mahabharata (XII. 43. 11) Krishna is called Sararat, 
Virat, Svarat and Surai-aja.’^ Dr. Keith translates the 

' VIII. 17. 

- B* K. Sarkar’s translation, p. 24 

« Of. XII, 68.64 
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passage “Efcasyaiii Udichyam/’ etc., thus; “In this northern 
quarter, the lands of the Uttara Kurus and the Uttara 
Madras, beyond the Himavant, their (kings) are anointed 
for sovereignty; ‘ 0 sovereign ’ they style them when 
anointed in accordance with the action of the gods.” 

It is not easy to decide whether all the terms Samrajya, 
Bhaujya, Svarajya, Vairajya and Kajya referred to essen- 
tially different forms of royal authority in the Brahmanic 
period. But two terms at least, namely, Samrajya and 
Rajya are clearly distinguished by the ^atapatha 
BrahraanaV and also the Katyayana Srauta Sutra.^ 

Raja vai Rajasuyeneshtva bhavati, Samrad Vajape- 
yenavaramhi Rajyam param Samrajyam kamayeta vai 
Raja Samrad bhavitum avaramhi rajyaria param Sam- 
rajyam.** 

“By offering the Rajasuya he becomes Raja and by 
the Vajapeya he becomes Samraj ; and the office of Rajan 
is the lower .and that of Samraj the higher ; a Rajan 
might indeed wish to become Samraj, for the office of 
Rajan is the lower and that of Samraj the higher ; but 
the Samraj would not wish to become a Raja for the 
office of Rajan is the lower, and that of Samraj the 
higher.” 

If the Puranas are to be believed Bhoja was originally 
a proper name. But afterwards it came to denote a 
class of Southern kings. The word Caesar furnishes an 
exact parallel. Originally it was the name of a Roman 
dictator. But afterwards it was a title, assumed by Roman 
Emperors. 

In some Vedic texts ^ Svarajya means uncontrolled 
dominion, and is opposed to Rajya.® 

' V. I, 1. 13. = XV. 1. 1. 2. => Sat. Br. V. 1. 1. 13. 

^ Ki&haka SamhitS, XIV. 5 j Maitr^jranl Samhita^ T* 11. 5, etc. 

* Vedic Index, XL 221. ' \ ' 
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The king was usually, though not always, a Kshatriya. 
The Brahmanas were considered to he unsuited for king- 
ship. Thus we read in the ^atapatha Brahmana “ to the 
king (Eajan) doubtless belongs the Esjasuya ; for by 
olfering the Eajasuya he becomes king, and unsuited for 
kingship is the Brahmaiia,” ^ 

We have, however, references to ^udra and Ayogava 
kings in the Vedic texts. King Janasruti Pautraya^a is 
called a ^udra in the Chhandogya Upanishad.^ King 
Marutta Avikshita is styled “ Ayogava ” in the ^atapatha 
Brahmap.a.® Ayogava denotes a member of a mixed 
caste, a descendant of a ^udra by a Vaisya wife.^ The 
Jatakas refer to kings of several castes including Brahma- 
lias (of . Jatakas 73, 482). 

Kingship was sometimes hereditary, as is indeed 
shown by several cases where the descent can be traced 
(of the Parikshitas and the kings of Janaka’s line ; of. also 
the expression Das'apurushamrajya — a kingdom of ten 
generations occurring in the ^atapatha Brahmana XII. 9. 
3. 3), yet in others the monarchy was elective. The selec- 
tion was made sometimes by the people and sometimes 
by the ministers. The choice was sometimes limited to 
the members of the royal family only, as is shown by the 
legend in Yaska “ of the Kuru brothers Devapi and 
Samtanu. In the Samvara Jataka (No. 462) the courtiers 
of a king asked the latter when you are dead, my lord, 
to whom shall we give the white umbrella? ” “ Friends,” 
said the king, “ ail my sons have a right to the white 
umbrella. But you may give it to him tliat pleases your 
mind.” ■ A 

'■ SBE, Xtil j Bggeling, Sat.. Br., Part Ilf, p. 4. 

■- IV. 2. 1-5. 

® XIII. 5. 4. 6. 

* Manusambiti, X. 12,’ , 

^ Nirnktaj XL 10. Yed. Ind. II. 211 . 
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Sometimes the popular choice fell on persons who 
did not belong to the royal family. It is stated in the 
Padanjali Jataka, No. 247, that when a certain king of 
Benares died, his son Padanjali by name, an idle lazy 
loafer, was set aside, and the minister in charge of things 
spiritual and temporal was raised to the throne. The 
Sachchamkira Jataka, No. 73, tells a story how the 
nobles, Brahmanas and all classes slew their king and 
anointed a private citizen. Sometimes an outsider was 
chosen. The Darimukha Jataka (No. 378), the Dasaiinaka 
Jataka (401) and the Sonaka JStaka (No. 529) tell us 
how on failure of heir at Benares a prince of Magadha 
was elected king. 

The king during the Brahmaiia period was usually 
allowed to have four queens, viz., the Mahishl, the Pari- 
vriktl, the Vavata, and the Palagali. The Mahishl was the 
chief wife, being the first one married according to the Sata- 
patha Brahmana.^ The Parivrikti was the neglected wife, 
probably one that had no son. The Vavata is the favourite, 
while the Palagali was the daughter of the last of the 
court officials.^ The Aitareya Brahmana (VII. 13), how- 
ever, refers to the “ hundred ” wives of king Haris- 
chandra. In the Jataka period several kings kept a 
bigger harem. We are told in the Kusa Jataka, No. 631, 
that king Okkako had sixteen thousand wives among 
whom Silavati was the chief (aggamahesi). The king of 
Benares according to the Dasaratha Jataka, No. 461, had 
an equal number of wives. In the Suruchi Jataka, No. 489, 
a king of Mithila says, “ Ours is a great kingdom, the 
city of Mithila covers seven leagues, the measure of the 
whole kingdom is 300 leagues. Such a king should have 
sixteen thousand women at the least.” Sixteen thousand 
appears to have been a stock phrase. The number is 

* VI. 5. 3 . 1 s Ved. I»a., I. -478. 

* Yfehev and Hschel in Tedio Index, I, 478, 
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evidently exaggerated. But it indicates that the kings 
of the Jataka period were extreme polygamists who fre- 
quently exceeded the Brahmanie number of four or even 
a hundred queens. 

The king was consecrated after his succession or 
election with an elaborate ritual which is described in 
several Brahmanas, and for which the Mantras are given 
in ihe Samhitas. Those who aided in the consecration 
of the king were called Eajakartri, or Bajakrit, i.e., 
“kingmaker.” In the Satapatha Brahmana the persons 
meant and specified are the Suta (minstrel and chronicler 
or charioteer), and the Gramapl, village chief. Prof, 
Badhakumud Mookerji observes,^ “It is apparent from 
the lists of persons aiding in the royal coronation that 
both official and non-official or popular elements were 
represented in the function.” The principal ceremonies 
or sacrifices of royal inauguration were the Vajapeya, the 
Bajasuya, the Punarabhisheka and the Aindra Maha- 
bhisheka. 

The Vajapeya bestowed on the performer a superior 
kind of kingship called “ Samrajya,” while the Bajasuya 
merely conferred the ordinary royal dignity.^ The Punara- 
bhiseka made the king elect eligible for all sorts of royal 
dignity, viz., Bajya, Samrajya, Bhaujya, Svarajya, Vairajya, 
Parameshthya, Maharajya, Adhipatya, Svavasya and 
Atishthatva.® The object of the Aindra Mahabhisheka is 
thus described : 

“ Sa ya ichehhedevamvit Kshatriyamayam sarva 
jitirjayetayam sarvaffillokan vindetayam sarvesham 
Bajnam Sraishthyam Atishtham Paramatam gaohehheta 
Samrajyam, Bhaujyam, Svarajyam, Vairtajyaih, Paramesh- 
thyam, Rajyam, Maharajyam Adhipatyam ayaffi samanta- 

^ The Fundamental Unity of India, p. 83. 

Eajya, c/. Sat. Br., V. 1, 1. 13. 

" Ait, Br. VIIL 6. 
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paryayi syat Sarvabliaumalt sarvayuslia a’ntada pararddhat 
Prithiv^yai Samudraparyantaya Ekaral iti tanietena 
A-indrena Mahabliishekena kshatriyam sapayifcya’bhishifi.- 
ehed.” ^ 

“ If he who knows thus should desire of a kshatriya, 
‘ May he win all victorieSj find all the worlds, attain the 
superiority, pre-eminence and supremacy over all kings 
and over lordship, paramount rule, self-rule, sovereignty, 
supreme authority, kingship, great kingship and 
suzerainty, may he be all encompassing, possessed of all 
the earth, possessed of all life, from the one end up to 
the further side of the earth bounded by the ocean, 
sole ruler’ ; he should anoint him with the great anointing 
of Indra, after adjuring him” (Keith). 

The Vajapeya rites include a race of 17 chariots, in 
which the sacrificer is allowed to carry off the palm, and 
from which, according to Bggeling, the ceremony perhaps 
derives its name. Professor Hillebrandt would claim for 
this feature of the sacrifice the character of a relic of an 
old national festival, a kind of Indian Olympic games. 
After the chariot race the nest interesting item is the 
mounting of a chariot wheel, which is placed on the top 
of a long pole, by the sacrificer and his wife, from 
which homage is made to the mother earth. The Satapatha 
Brahmana says, “ Truly he who gains a seat in the air 
gains a seat above others.” ^ The royal sacrificer having 
descended from the pole, is offered a throne-seat with a 
goatskin spread thereon and addressed by the Adhvaryu 
in the following words : “ Thou art the ruler, the ruling 
lord — thou art firm and steadfast — (here I seat) thee for the 
tilling, for peaceful dwelling, for wealth, for prosperity, 
i.e., for the welfare of the people, the common weal.” ® 

J Ait. Br., Vm. 15. 

* Sat. Br. V. 2. 1. 22. ' 

Sat. Br. V. 2. 1. 25; The Fandataental Unity of India, p. 80. 
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The Rajasuya consisted of a long sncoession of sacri- 
ficial performances which began on the 1st of Mlguna^ 
and spread over a period of upwards of two years.® 
The rite is described at great length in the Satapatha 
Brahmana.® Besides much mere priestly elaboration, the 
ritual contains traces of popular ceremonial.** The 
popular features are chiefly these : — . 

(1) The Eatninam havlnshi or offerings to the chief 
queen and court officials ; 

(2) The Dig Vyasthapana or the king’s mounting on 
the quarters as an indication of his universal rule ; 

(3) a mimic cow raid against a relative; ® or a show 
fight with a Rajanya. ® 

(4) A game of dice in which the king is made to be 
the victim ; 

(6) Stepping on a tiger skin, thus gaining the strength 
and the pre-eminence of the tiger. 

(6) The Abhishechaniya or besprinkling and 

(7) Narration of the Akhya.ua of ^unahsepa. 

The recipients of the “ Ratniaam haviiishl ” were the 
Ratnins i.e. the chief members of the royal household and 
of the king’s civil and military service : vis. — 

1. The Senani (Oommander-in-chief). 

2. The Purohita (Royal Chaplain). 

3. The MahisM (Chief Queen). 

4. The Suta (Charioteer).’’ 

i The Grramanl (Village Headman). 

Black. YajRS pp.oxi-osiiL ■■ 

" SBE. XLI, p. xxTi. 

® T. 2. 3 (et seq.), 

" Ved. Ind., IL 219. 

&t. Br. T. 4. 3. 1 et seq. 

” C/. Taittirfya Saiiahifca, L 8, 15 with commentarj ; SBE. XLI, 100, n I, 

’ The importance of this office is shown by the oases of Bumantra and Banjaya 
who is called a MahSmStra (Mbh, XY. 16. 4). 
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6. The Kshatfcpi (Chamberlain)— forerunner of the 

Antarvamsika of later times.^ 

7. The Saiiigrahitri (Treasurer)— forerunner of the 

Sannidhatri. 

8. The Bhagadugha (Collector-General) — forerun- 

ner of the Samahartri. 

9. The Akshavapa (Keeper of the Dioe),^ 

10. The Go-vikartana (King’s Companion in the 

chase). 

11. The Pal%ala (Courier) — forerunner of the Duta 

(Sasanahara, etc.). 

. The most essential part of the Eajasuya was the 
Abhisheka or besprinkling. It began with offerings to 
Sayita Satyaprasava, Agni Grihapati, Soma Vanaspati, 
Brihaspati Vak, Indra Jyeshtha, Eudra Pasupati, Mitra 
Satya and Yaruna Dharmapati. The consecration water 
(Abhishechaniya Apah) was made up of seventeen kinds 
including the water of the Sarasvatij sea-water, and 
water from a whirlpool, a pond, a well and dew. The 
sprinkling was performed by a Brahmana, a kinsman or 
brother of the king elect, a friendly Eajanya and a 
Yaisya. 

The two most important kinds of Abhisheka were the 
Punarabhisheka and the Aindra Mahabhisheka. 

The Punarabhisheka or Eenewed Anointment is des- 
eribedinthe Aitareya Brahmapa, YIIL 6-11. It was in- 
tended for Kshatriya conquering monarchs. The first 
interesting part of the ceremony was the king’s ascent to 
the throne or Asandi which was made of Udumbara wood 

with the exception of the interwoven part (Vivayana) 
which consisted of Munja grass. Then came the 

besprinkling. Among other things the priest said 

^ ¥idura was the Kshattri (Mbh., L,,20a 17,. II, 66, I, etc.) at the Kaifu Court. 

® Cf* the position of Kahka (Yudhishthira) at the Matsya Court, 
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“ Eajniam tvam Adhirij’o bhaveha ; Mahantam tva mahlnaib 
Samrajam cbarshaniuam.” ^ The king was next required to 
get down from the throne and make obeisance to the 
Brahmanas : “ Brahmana eva tat Kshatram vasam eti tad 
yatra vai Brahmaniah Kshatradi vasam eti tad rashtraui 
samriddham tadviravada hasmin viro jayate.” ^ Here 
there is ample provision for the prevention of royal 
absolutism, 

Janamejaya, the son of Pariksbit, was evidently 
consecrated with the Punarabhisheka.® 

The Aindra Mahabhisheka or Indra’s great unction 
consisted of five important ceremonies, : — 

1. Oath taken by the king to the priest : “From the 
night of my birth to that of my death, for the space 
between these two, my sacrifice and my gifts, my place, 
my good deeds, my life and mine offspring raayest thou 
take, if I play thee false ” (Keith). 

2. Aroha^ia (Ascending the throne). 

3. Utkrosana (Proclamation). 

4. Abhimantrana (repetition of special formulas or 
Mantras). 

6, Anointing. 

The following kings are said to have been consecrated 
with the Aindra Mahabhisheka : Janamejaya, Saryata, 
Satanlka, Ambashthya, Yudhamsraushti, Visvakarma, 
Sudas, M^utta, Anga and Bharata.* The first-mentioned 
king, and probably the third, fourth, fifth and ninth also, 
belonged to the post-Parikshit period.® 

Powerful kings and princes performed another 

^ Ait. Br. VIII. 7. 

“ Ait. Br. VIII. 9. 

3 Ait. Br. VIII. II. 

0 Ait. Br. VIII. 21-23. 

* SatSnika defeated DhritarSshtra of KSsi who, according to the MahagoYinda 
Suttanta, was a contemporary of Sattabha of Kalihga and Brahmadatta of Assaka. 
As the Deccan kingdoms are not referred to in pre-Pa^rikshita worksj it is probable 
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important sacrifice called the Asvamedlia. The Apastamha 
Srauta Sutra (XX. i. 1) says tbat a Sarvabhauma Eaja 
may perform the Asvamedha. The As'va or steed for a 
year roamed under guardianship of a hundred princes, a 
hundred nobles, a hundred sons of heralds and chario- 
teers and a hundred sons of attendants. If the year were 
successfully passed the steed was sacrificed. The features 
of the rite included the panegyric of the king by a Xsba- 
triya and a Brabmana lute-player, and a cyclic Akhyana.^ 
Among the kings and princes who performed the 
As'vamedha were Janamejaya, his brothers BMmasena, 
Ugrasena, and Srutasena, and ParaAtnara, king of Kosala, 

Kingship during the Parikshita-Janaka period was 
not merely a “ Patriarchal Presidency.” The monarch 
was not merely a “ chief noble,” “ the first among 
equals,” “ President of a Council of Peers.” In several 
Vedic texts he is represented as the master of his people. 
He claimed the power of giving his kingdom away to 
anybody he liked, and taxing the people as much as he 
liked. In the Brihadaranyaka TJpanishad Janaka says 
to Tajnavalkya, “ So’ham Bhagavate Videhan dadami 
msfichapi saha dasyayeti ” (Brin. Up., IV. 4. 23). The 
king is called “ Visvasya bhutasya adhipati ” and is further 
described as the devourer of the people — Visamatta (Ait. 
Br. VIII. 17). “ Baja ta ekam mukham tena mukhena 
VisVtsi” (Kaush. Up., II. 6). 

The king, however, was not an absolute despot in 
practice. His power was checked, in the first place, by 
the Brahmapas. We have seen that the most powerful 
sovereigns, even those who were consecrated with the 

that Satgnika and Ms contemporaries flourished atter Parikshit. AmbSshaya and 
Yndiiarnsraiishti were contemporaries of Parvata and NSrada who were very near 
in time to Fagnajit the contemporary of Nimi, probably the penoltimate king of 
Yideha. Ahga was probably the imn;iediat6 predecessor of Badhiyahana who 
according to Jaina evidence^ donrished in the 6th century B.O. 

^ Keitbj Black Yajus, pp. esxxii f. , ’ , 
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^ Panarabliisheka, had to descend from the throne and 

make obeisance to the Brahmanas who formed the higher ; 

“ V? ""i, 

educated community of those days. We learn from the ^ i 
Aitareya Brahmana (VII. 517) and Kautilya’s Arthas'astra^ 
that eyen a powerful king like Janamejaya was humbled i 

by the Brahmanas. The Vrishnis perished on account of > 

their irreverent conduct towards Brahmanas. This shows ^ 1 

that not only the kings, but the republican eorporations^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
(Sangha), too, had to cultivate friendly relations with the ! 

Brahmanas. ^ ^ I 

The second check was supplied by the ministers and 
village headmen who aided in the consecration of the king I 

and whom the king consulted regularly. In the Vedic texts I 

the Suta and the Grramani are styled Rajakartrior Raja- i 

kritj i.e., “King-maker.”^ The very title iodicates their 
importance in the body politic. They, as well as the other 
rafnins, figure prominently in the sacrifice of royal 
inauguration. 

g The claim of the ministers and village headmen to 

be consulted was certainly recognised by the kings down 
to the time of Bimbisara. The Mahavagga says,® “ King | 

Brahmadatta of Kasi, O Bhikkhus, having entered 1 

Benares, convoked his ministers and counsellors (Amacce | 

Parisajje sannipata petva) and said to them : ‘If you should ‘ 

see, my good sirs, young Dighavu, the son of king Dighiti of ; 

Kosala, what would you do to him ? The Maha assaroha 
Jataka (No. 302) refers to a king who by beat of drum 
through the city gathered together his counoiliors. In the^ 
Mahavagga we find the ■ following passage 
when Seniya Bimbisara, the king of Magadha, was 
holding an assembly of the eighty thousand Q-ramikas ' 
he sent message to Sona Kolivisa.” The Ohulla-Sutaspma . 

^ Jataka also refers to the eighty thousand counoiliors of a 
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king headed by his general. These were asked to elect a 
king.^ The king-making power of the councillors is re- 
cognised also in the Padahjali and Sonaka Jatakas. 

Another check was supplied by the general body of 
the people (Janah) who were distinct from the ministers 
and Grasnanis or Gramikas, and who used to meet in an 
assembly styled Samiti or Parishad in the Upanishads. 
Id the Utkrosana passage of the Aitareya Brahmapa 
(VIII. 17) the people (Janah) are clearly distinguished 
from the Rajakartarat among whom, according to the 
Satapatha Brahmana^ were included the Suta and the 
Gramani. That the Samiti or Parishad was an assembly 
of the Janah, i.e., the whole people, is apparent from such 
expressions as “ Pahchalanaih Samitim eyaya,” “ PanchS- 
lanamParishadam ajagama.” The Chhandogya Upanishad 
(V. 3. 1) mentions the Samiti of the Pahchala people 
presided over by king Pravahapa Jaivali, “ ^vetaketur 
haruneya^ Pahchalanaih Samitim eyaya ; tarn ha Prava- 
haho Jaivalir uvaoha.” The Brihadaranyaka Upanishad 
(VI. 2. 1) uses the term Parishad instead of Samiti 
“ Svetaketur hava Arupeya!^ PahchalanSm Parishadam- 
ajagama.” The analogy of the Lichchhavi Parisha 
mentioned in Buddhist works shows that the functions of 
the Pahchala Parishad were not necessarily confined to 
philosophical discussions only. The people took part in 
the ceremony of royal inauguration (Ait. Br. VIIl. 17). 
The Dummedha Jataka (No. 50) refers to a joint assem- 
bly of ministers, Brahmapas, the gentry, and the other 
orders of the people. 

That the people actually put a curb on royal abso- 
lutism is proved by the testimony of the Atharva Veda 
(VI. 88. 3) where it is stated that concord between king 
and assembly was essentiaT for the former’s prosperity. 

‘ Cowell’s Jataka, V, p. 97. 

III. 4. t 7 j XIII. 2.2. 18. 
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We have evidence that the people sometimes expelled 
and even executed their princes together with unpopular 
officials. Thus it is stated in the Satapatha Brahmana,^ 
“Now Dash taritu Pauiiisay ana had been expelled from 
the kingdom which had come to him through ten genera- 
tions, and the Srihjayas also expelled Revottaras Patava 
Chakra Sthapati.” ^ The Aitareya Brahmapa (VIII, 10) 
refers to personages who were expelled from their rashfras 
and who were anxious to recover them with the help of the 
Kshatriya consecrated with the Punarabhisheka. Such 
persons were the Indian counterparts of the Prench 
“ emigrants ” who sought to reclaim revolutionary Prance 
with the help of the troops of the Hapsburgs and the 
Hohenzollerns.® We learn from the Vessantara Jataka 
that the king of Sivi was compelled to banish prince 
Vessantara in obedience to “ the people’s sentence.” 

The king was told : 

The bidding of the Sivi folk if you refuse to do 

The people then will act, methinks, against your son 

and you. 

The king replied; 

Behold the people’s will, and I that will do not gainsay. 

The Padakusalamajiava Jataka (No. 432) tells a story 
how the town and the countryfolk of a kingdom assem- 
bled, beat the king and priest to death as they were guilty 
of theft, and anointed a good man king. A similar 
story is told in the Sachchamkira Jataka (No. 73). We 
are told in the Khandahala Jataka that the people of 
one kingdom killed the minister, deposed the king, made 
him an outcast and anointed a prince as king. The 

^ XII. 9, 3. 1 etseq.i Hggeling, V, 269. 

“ For the designation * Sthapati/ see Camb* Hist, Inch, 131 j Fleet, Oil, 120n, 

® C/. Lodge, Modern Europe, p. 517* 
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ex-king was not allowed to enter into the capital city. 
Prof. Bliandarkar points out that in the Telapatta Jataka 
a king of Takshas'ila says that he has no power over the 
subjects of his kingdom. This is in striking contrast with 
the utterance of Janaka quoted above (“ Bhagavate 
Videhan dadami,” etc.). Evidently the royal power had 
declined appreciably, at least in the north-west, since 
the days of Janaka. 

The more important attributes of kingship are refer- 
red to in the “Utkrosana” passage of the Aitareya Brah- 
mana (VliT. 17). The monarch is there described as 
“ Vis'vasya bhutasya adhipati,” Le., sovereign lord of all 
beings, “Yisamatta,” ii?., devourer of the people, 
“ Amitra^-am hanta,” i<?., destroyer of enemies, “ Brah- 
mananam gopta,” i.e,, protector of the Brahraaijas, 
and “ Eharmasya gopta,” i.e., protector of the laws. 

In the expressions quoted above we have reference 
to the king’s sovereignty and imperium, his power of 
taxation, his military functions, his relations with the 
hierarchy, and his judicial duties. 


Political History of Ancient India 

PART 0 

From the Coronation of Bimbisara to the Extinction of the 
Gupta Dynasty. 

The following pages deal with the political history of 
India from the time of Bimbisara to that of the Guptas. 

Tor the period from BimbisSra to Asoka I cannot 
claim much originality. The subject has been treated 
by Professor Bhys Davids and Dr. Smith, and a flood of 
new light has been thrown on the history of particular 
dynasties by Professors Geiger, Bhandaidcar, Bapson, 
Jayaswal, Hultzsch and others. I have made use of the 
information contained in their works, and have sup-, 
piemen ted it with fresh data gathered mainly from epical 
and Jaina sources. I have also tried to present old 
materials in a new shape, and my conclusions are not 
unoften different from those of former writers. 

In the chapter on the Later Mauryas I have examined 
the causes of the dismemberment of theMaurya Empire, and 
have tried to demonstrate the unsoundness of the current 
theory that “the fall of the Maurya authority was due in 
large measure to a reaction promoted by the Brahmans.” ^ 

My treatment of the history of the Early Post-Maur- 
yan and Scythian periods, though not entirely original, 
is different in many respects from that of previous authors. 
I have not been able to accept the current views with 
regard to the history and chronology of several dj nasties, 
notably of the Early Satavahanas, the Greeks of Sakala, 
and the Saka-Pahlavas of the Httarapatha. 

^ The chapter on the Later Mauryas was published in the JASB., 1920, 
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In my account of the Gupta period I have made use 
of the mass of fresh materials accumulated since the 
publication of the works of Fleet, Smith and Allan. The 
relations of Samudra Gupta with the Vakatakas have been 
disoussed, and an attempt has been made to present a 
connected history of the later Guptas,’ 

The lliSB OF Magadha. 

J. The Age of Bimbisara 

Under the vigorous kings of the race of Bimbisara and 
Nanda, Magadha played the same part in ancient Indian 
history which Wessex played in the annals of Pre-Norman 
England, and Prussia in the history of modern Germany. 
It was about the middle of the sixth century B.C., that 
Bimbisara or Srenika of the Haryanka-kula (Called also 
Seniya Bimbisara), son of Bhattiya, the real founder of 
the Magadhan imperial power, mounted his ancestral 
throne. The Mahavaihsa ^ tells us that “ the virtuous 
Bimbisara was fifteen years old when he was anointed 
king by his own father... two and fifty years he reigned.” 
We learn from the Sutta Nipata ’’ that the Magadhan 
capital was at this time at Bajagaha or Rajagiiha, “ the 
Giribbaja in Magadha.” 

The early Buddhist texts throw a flood of light on the 
political condition of India in the time of Bimbisara. There 
were, as Prof. Rhys Davids observes, “besides a still survi- 
ving number of small aristocratic republics four kingdoms 
of considerable extent and power.” In addition to these 
there were a number of smaller kingdoms, and some non- 
Aryan principalities. ;■ The most important amongst the 
republics were the '^ajjians of Vaisall and the Mallas of 


' The chapter on the Later auptagf was published in the JASB., I920» 
* Geiger's translation, p. 12. 
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Eusinara (K.uslnagara) and Pava.^ An account of both 
these peoples has already been given. Among the smaller, 
republics Rhys Davids mentions the ^akyasof Kapilavastu,^ 
the Koliyas of Ramagama, the Bhaggas of Sumsumara 
Hill, the Buiis of Allakappaj the Kalamas of Kesaputta,' 
and the Moriyas of Pipphalivana. 

The Sakyas were settled in the territory bordered on 
the north by the Himalayas, on the east by the river 
Rohinl,® and on the west and south by the Raptl.^ 
They claimed to belong to the solar (Aditya) race and 
Ikshvaku family, and, as we have already seen, acknow- 
ledged the suzerainty of the king of Kosala. The Koliyas 
were their eastern neighbours. The introductory portion 
of the Kunala Jataka says that the Sakya and Koliya 
tribes had the river Rohinl, which flows between Kapila- 
vastu and the capital of the Koliyas, confined by a single 
dam and by means of it cultivated their crops. “Once 
upon a time in the month Jetthamula when the crops 
began to flag and droop, the labourers from amongst the 
dwellers of both cities assembled together.” Then followed 
a scramble for water. Prom the mutual recriminations 
which ensued we learn that the Sakyas had the custom 
of marrying their own sisters. In the Tirthajatra section 
of the Vanaparva of the Mahabharata “ mention is 
made of a place called Kapilfivata. It is not altogether 
improbable that we have here a Brahmanical reference 
to the capital of the Sakyas. 

The Bhaggas (Bhargas) are known to the Aitareya 
Brahma^-a (VIII. 28) which refers to the Bhargayana 

^ Twelve miles from KnsinarS (Cunningham, AG I., old ed., p, 434), Between Pava 
and KusinSra there was a stream called KukutthS, the Oacouthes of the Classical 
writers, 

® PiprawS in the north of the Basti district j or Tiiaura Kot in the TariEi 
{Smith, EH I., p. 159). For the institutions of the city see Bud. Ind., p. 10. 

® A tributary of the Eapti (Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 96). 

- Bapson, Aticient India, p. 161 ; Oldenberg, Buddha, pp. 95, 06. ® III. 84 Bl. 
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prince Eairisi Sutvan. In the sixth century B.C., the 
Bhagga state was a dependency of the Vatsa kingdom; 
for we learn from the preface to the Dhonasakha 
Jataka, No. 353, that prince Bodhi, the son of Udayana, 
king of the Vatsas, dwelt in Sumsumaragiri and built 
a palace called Kokanada. The Mahabharata and the 
Harivamsa also testify to the close connection between 
the Vatsas and the Bhargas (Bhaggas) : 

“ Vatsabhumincha Kannteyo vijigye balavan balllt 

Bhargainamadhipanchaiva Nishadadhipatim tatha.” ^ 

“ Pratardanasya putrau dvau Vatsa Bhargau babhu- 
vatuh.” ' 

Begarding the Bulis and the Kalamas we know very 
little. The Dhammapada commentary ® refers to the Buli 
territory as the kingdom of Allakappa, and says 
that it was 10 leagues in extent. Prom the story of 
its king’s intimate relationship with king Vefhadipaka 
it may be presumed that Allakappa lay not far from 
Vethadipa, the native land of the Brahmana Drona, which 
stood on the way from Masar in the Shahabad District to 
Vaisali (Si-yu-ki, Bk. VII j. The Kalamas were the clan 
of the philosopher Alara.^ The name of their capital, 
Kesaputta, reminds us of the Kesins, a people mentioned 
in the Satapatha Brahmaija ^ and probably also in the 
Ashtadhyayi of Panini,® and connected with the Panchalas 
and Dalbhyas who appear in the Big Veda, V. 61, as 
settled on the banks of the Gomati.^ 

1 MBh. II. 30. 10-11. ' HariT. 29. 73. 

Harvard Oriental Series 28, p, 247. . ^ Buddhacharita XU. 2. 

Ved. Ind., Voi. I, p. 186. « TI. 4 165. 

" The Anguttara (L 188) seems to place Kesaputta in Kosala, 
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The Moriyas were undoubtedly the same clan which 
gave Magadha its greatest dynasty.' Pipphalivana, 
the Moriya Capital, is apparently identical with the 
Nyagrodhavana or Banyan Grove, mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsang, where stood the famous Embers Tope.^ Ea Hien 
tells us t hat the Tope lay twelve Yojanas to the west of 
Kusinara.® 

Among the smaller kingdoms may be mentioned 
Gandhara ruled by Pukkusati, Boruka (in Sauvlra or the 
Lower Indus Valley) governed by HudrayapLa,'' Surasena 
ruled by Subahu Avantiputta, and Ahga under the 
sway of Brahmadatta. 

The most famous amongst the non-Aryan principeili- 
ties was the realm of the Takkha Alavaka.® This little 
state was situated near the Ganges and was probably 
identical with the Chanchu territory visited by Hiuen 
Tsang. Cunningham and Smith identify the country with 
the Ghazipur region.® It had Alavl ' for its capital. This 
city seems to be identical with the town of Alabhiya 
mentioned in the IJvasagadasao.® Near it there was a 
large forest.® According to Hoernle the name of the 
kingdom represents the Sanskrit Atavl which means a 
forest. The same scholar points out that in the Abhidha- 
nappadlpika Alavl is mentioned in a list of twenty names 
of cities including Baranasi, Savatthi, Vesall, Mithila, 
Alavl, Kosambhi, UjjenI, Takkaslla, Champa, Sagala, 

^ ** Then did fch© Brahmana C^nakka anoinfc a glorious youth, known by the name 
Oandagutta, as king over all Jambudipa, born of a noble clan, the Moriyas,” 
Geiger, Mahavamsa, p. 27, 

- Ehys Davids, Buddhist Suttas, p. 135 ; Watters, Tuan Ghwang, II, pp. 23-24 ; 
Cunningham, AG L, old ed,, pp. 429, 433. 

^ Leggej Fa Hmi, p. 79. (7/, JE AS., 1903, 368. Bivyavadana, p, 545. 

Sutta NipSta, SBl,, X, II. 29-30, 

® Watters, Yuan Ghwang, II, pp. 61, 340. 

^ Sutta Nipata; the Book of the Kindred Sayings, p. 275, 

® II, p. 103 ; Appendix, pp. 51-53. 

^ Of. the Book of the Kindred Sayings, p. 160, 
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Sumsumaragira, Rajagalia, Kapilavatthu, Saketa, Inda- 
patta, Ukkattha/ Pataliputtaka, Jettufctara,^ Samkassa 
and Kusinara. The Chullavagga (VI. 17) mentioas the 
Aggalava shrine at Alavi. In the Uvasagadasao the king 
of Alabhiya is named Jiyasattu (Jitasatru). But Jiyasattu 
seems to have been a common designation of kings like 
the epithet Devanampiya of a later age. The name 
is given also to the rulers of Savatthi, Kampilla, Mithila, 
Champa, Vaniyagama, Bar anasi and Polasapura.® Buddhist 
writers refer to other Yakkha principalities besides 
Alavaka.^ 

The most important factors in the political history of 
the period were, however, neither the republics nor the 
Yakkha principalities, but the four great kingdoms of 
Kosala, Vatsa, Avanti and Magadha.“ 

In fCosala king Mahakosala had been succeeded by his 
son Pasenadi or Prasenajit. The new king preserved un- 
impaired the extensive heritage received from his father, 
and ruled Kasi and Kosala. He also exercised suzerainty 
over the Sakya territory. We have already seen that 
the Samyutta Nikaya refers to him as the head of a group 
of five Eajas, “ on one occasion when the Exalted One was 
at Savatthi, five Eajas the Pasenadi being the chief among 
them, were indulging in various forms of amusements.” 

In her interesting article “ Sage and King in Kosala- 
Samyutta,” Mrs. Ehys Davids admirably sums up the 
character of Pasenadi, ‘'He is shown combining like so 
many of his class all the world over, a proneness to affairs 
of sex with the virtues and affection of a good ‘ family 

^ A town in the Kingdom of Kosala (Dialogues of the Buddha, I. 108). 

* Near Ghitor (N. L. Dey). 

Of. Hoernie, IJYasagadasSo, II, pp. 6, 64, 100, 103, 106, 118, 166. 

^ Cf. Sntta Nip5ta,"SBE., Vol. X, II, p. 45. 

^ Buied, according to the Tibetans, by, Fraseuajifc, son of Brahmadatta (Bfaliako- 
sala), Udayana, son of SatSnlka, Fradyota son of Anantanemi (Punika or Punaka), and 
BimbisSra son of Mah^padma (Bbatfciya) respectively (Essay on GunSdhya, p. 173), 
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man,’ indulgence at the table with an equally natural 
wish to keep in good physical form, a sense of honour 
and honesty, shown in his disgust at legal cheating, with 
a greed for acquiring wealth and war indemnities, and a 
fussiness over lost property, a magnanimity towards a 
conquered foe with a callousness over sacrificial slaughter 
and the punishment of criminals. Characteristic also 
is both his superstitious nervousness over the sinister sig- 
nificance of dreams due, in reality, to disordered appetites, 
and also his shrewd, politic care to be on good terms with 
all religious orders, whether he had testimonials to their 
genuineness or not.” ^ 

We learn from the Ambattha and Lohiehcha Suttas^ 
that Pasenadi was a patron of the Brahmapas, and 
gave them spots on royal domains with power over them 
as if they were kings. He was also a friend of the 
Buddha and his followers, and made monasteries for their 
habitation.! 

He had many queens, e.g.y Mallika, daughter of 
the chief of garland-makers in Savatthi, and Vasabha 
Khattiya born to a Sakya named Mahanaman from a 
slave woman. He had a daughter called Vajira or Vajiri 
Kumari,^ and a son named Vidufiabha whose mother was 
Vasabha Khattiya. Prince Vidficjabha at first appears to 
have serv^ed as his father’s Senapati or General.® After- 
wards he succeeded to the throne and perpetrated a 
ferocious massacre of the Sakyas. 

Hoernle in the IJvasagada^o ® refers to Mrigadhara, 
who is said to have been the first minister of Prasenajit 

’ Bhandarkax' Commemoration Volume, p. 134. 

- Dialogues of the Buddha, I, pp. 108, 288. 

® Gagga Jataka, No. 155. 

^ Majjhiraa, II, p. 110. 

® For the employment of princes as SenSpafci see Kautilya (Mysore edition, 
1919), p. 34. 

® II, Appendix, p. 66. 
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or Pasenadi. Prof. Bhanclakar refers fco another minister 
called Siri-Vacldha. Another important official was Bigha 
Charayana.* He is probably identical with Dirgha 
Charayana mentioned by Kautilya as an author of a 
treatise on kingly duties/ and by Vatsyayana as an author 
of the science of Erotics, His uncle Bandhula was a 
general. 

The Buddhist texts throw some light on the foreign 
and internal affairs of Pasenadi’s reign. The Majjhima 
Nikaya (II, p, 101) tells us that the Kosalan monarch was 
on friendly terms with Se^iya Bimbisara and the Visalika 
Lichchhavl. But he was much troubled by robbers like 
Angulimala. We read in the Mahavagga ® that certain 
Bikkhus travelling on the road from Saketa to Savatthi 
were killed by robbers. Then the king’s soldiers came 
and caught some of the ruffians. In another passage 
(p. 261) of the Mahavagga it is stated that a residence of 
the Bikkhus in the Kosala country was menaced by 
savages. 

In the Vatsa kingdom king Satanika Parantapa was 
succeeded by his son Udayana who is the hero of many 
Indian legends.* The commentary of the Dhammapada 
gives the story of tne way in which Vasuladatta or Vasa- 
vadatte, the daughter of Pradyota, king of Avanti, became 
his wife. It also mentions two other queens of the Yatsa 
king, viz., MagandiyS, daughter of a Kuru Brahmana, 
and SSmavati The Svapna-Yasavadatta of Bhasa 
mentions another queen named Padmavatl who is repre- 
sented as sister to king Darlaka of Magadha. The Priya- 
darlika speaks of Udayana’s marriage with the daughter 
of Dridhavarman, king of Aflga, The Eatnavall tells the 

^ Majjhima N- II, p* 118,' / 

^ 6'^. Nitivijiba OhjIrayanaH, Bp, Indica, III, p. 210. " 

" SBB., XIII, p. 220.,, ■ 

For a detailed accouab of, the legoads see “ Essay on GrunSdliya and tlie 
Brihatkatha ” by Prof. Felix LaeSte, t3?ap.s3^ated by tbe Eer. A, M, Tabard- 
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story of the love of the king of Vatsa and of Sagarika, an 
attendant' of his queen Yasavadatta. Stories about 
tJdayana were widely current in Avan ti in the time of 
Kalidasa {of. Meghaduta, “ prapyavantim Udayana katha 
kovida gramavriddhan ”), The Jatakas throw some side- 
light on the character of this king. In the preface to the 
Matanga Jataka it is related that in a fit of drunken rage 
he had Pindola tortured by having a nest of ants tied to 
him. The Kathasaritsagara of Somadeva, a writer of the 
eleventh century A.D., contains a long account of 
IJdayana’s The Priyadarrika of Srlharsha 

(Act IV) speaks of the king’s victory over the lord of 
Ealihga, and the restoration of his father-in-law Bridha- 
varman to the throne of Anga. It is difficult to disen- 
tangle the kernel of historical truth from the husk of 
popular fables. It seems that Udayana was a great king 
who really made some conquests, and contracted matri- 
monial alliances with the royal houses of Avanti, Ahga 
and Magadha. 

The throne of Avanti was at this time occupied by 
Chanda Pradyota Mahasena who had three sons named 
Gopalaka, Palaka and Kumarasena, and a daughter named 
Yasavadatta, the chief queen of Udayana. Regarding the 
character of Pradyota the MahAvagga says that he was 
cruel.® The Puranas tell us that he was “ nayavarjita,” i.e., 
destitute of good policy. The same authorities observe 
that “he will indeed have the neighbouring kings 
subject to him— sa vai pranata samantah.” That he was 
a king feared by his neighbours is apparent from a state- 
ment of the Majjhima Nikaya (III. 7) that Ajatas'atru, 
son of Bimbisara, fortified Rajagriha because he was 
afraid of an invasion of his territories by Pradyota. 



^ Tawney’s Translation, Vol. I, pp. 148 ft'. 
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Magadha, as we have already seen, was ruled by 
Bimbisara himself. He maintained friendly relations 
with his northern and western neighbours. He received 
an embassy and a letter from Pukkusati, the king of 
Gandhara. When Pradyota was suffering from jaundice 
the Magadha king sent the physician Jivaka. He con- 
tracted matrimonial alliances with the ruling families of 
Madra, Kosala and Vaisali. These marriages were of great 
importance for the history of Magadha. They paved the 
way for the expansion of Magadha both westward and 
northward. Bimbisara’s Kosalan wife brought a Kasi 
village producing a revenue of a hundred thousand for 
bath and perfume money. ^ According to the Thusa Jataka ^ 
and Musika Jataka® the Kosalan princess was the mother 
of Ajatasatru. The preface to the Jatakas says, “At the 
time of his (Ajatasatru’s) conception there arose in his 
mother, the daughter of the king of Kosala, a chronic 
longing to drink blood from the right knee of king 
Bimbisara.” In the Samyukta Nikaya * Pasenadi of 
Kosala calls Ajatasatru his nephew. On page 38 of 
the Book of the Kindred Sayings, however, Madda 
appears as the name of Ajatasatru’s mother. The Jaina 
writers, on the other hand, represent Chellana, daughter 
of Chetaka of Vaisali, as the mother of Kupika- 
Ajatasatru. The Nikayas call Ajatasatru Vedehiputta. 
This seems to confirm the Jaina tradition because Vaisali 
was situated in Videha. Buddhaghoshai however, resolves 
“Vedehi” into Veda-Iha, Vedena Ihati or intellectual 
effort.® In this connection we should remember that 
even Kosalan monarchs had sometimes, the epithet 

' JStaka Nos. 239, 283, 492. 

No. 888. 

: ^ , A: ^ r 

' * The Book of the Kindred Sayings, p. 110. 

The Book of the Kindred Sayings, p. 109 n. 
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Vaideha.' It is difficult to come to a final decision with 
regard to the parentage of the mother of Ajatasatru from 
the data at our disposal. 

Disarming the hostility of his powerful western and 
northern neighbours by his shrewd policy, Bimhisara 
could devote his undivided attention to the struggle with 
Ahga which he annexed after defeating Braiimadatta.'* 
The annexation of Anga by Bimbisara is proved by the 
evidence of the Mahavagga ® and of the Sopadapda Sutta 
of the Digha Nikaya in which it is stated that the 
revenues of the town of Champa have been bestow’'ed by 
King Bimbisara on the Brahmana Sopadapda. We learn 
from Jaina sources^ that Ahga was governed as a 
separate province under a Magadhan prince with Champa 
as its capital. Thus by war and policy Bimbisara added 
Ahga and a part of Kasi to the Magadhan dominions, and 
launched Magadha in that career of conquest and 
aggrandisement which only ended when As'oka sheathed 
his sword after the conquest of Kalihga. We learn from 
the Mahavagga that Bimbisara’s dominions embraced 
80,000 townships, the overseers (Gamikas) of which used 
to meet in a great assembly. 5 

The victories of BirabisEra’s reign were probably due 
in large measure to the vigour and efficiency of his ad- 
ministration. We are informed by the Chullavagga of the 
Vinaya Pitaka 3.6) that he exercised a rigid control 

over his High Officers, dismissing those who advised him 
badly and rewarding those whose advice he approved of. 
The Highest Officers (Mahamatras) were divided into three 

classes, itjis:., (1) Sabbatthaka (the officer in charge of 

' : ' ■ / : ^ " 

^ Gf. Vedio Index, Vol. 1, pp. 190, 491 ; Para AtrtSra is called both Vaideha and 

Kaiisaiya, 

- 3 ABB., 1914, p, 321. 

SBE., XYII, p. 1. 

^ Hemaclaaiidra, the autlior of the SfehavirSvali ; e/, also the Bhagavatl Sutra 
and tlx© Nirayayali Sutra. 
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general affairs, (2) VoIiarika Maliamattas ( judges) and (3) 
Senanayaka Mabamattas (generals). 

The Vinaya texts afford us a glimpse into the activities 
of these Mahamattas (Mahamatras), and the rough and 
ready justice meted out to criminals. Thus we have refer- 
ence not only to imprisonment in jails (kara), but also to 
punishment by scourging, branding, beheading, tearing 
out the tongue, breaking ribs, etc. Information regarding 
activities of a different kind is given by the Chinese pil- 
grims. Hiuen Tsang, for instance, refers to Bimbisara’s 
road and causeway, and says that when Kusagarapura 
or Kusagrapura* (old Eajagriha) w’as afflicted by fires 
the king w^ent to the cemetery and built the new city of 
Eajagriha. Ea Hien, however, gives the credit for the 
foundation of New Eajagriha to djatasatru.; 

Bimbisara had many sons, namely, Ku9.ika- Ajatasatru 
(Asokachandra of the Katbakos'a), Halla and Vehalla (born 
from queen Ohellana), Abhaya (born from queen Nanda), 
Silavat, Vimala-Kondanna, and Kalaga. Ajatas'atru seems 
to have acted as his father’s Viceroy at Champa.^ He is said 
to have killed his father and seized the entire kingdom.) 

II, Kwj-ika-Ajatasatru. 

The reign of Ku^ika-Ajatasatru was the highwater 
mark of the power of the Bimbisarian (Haryahka) 
dynasty. He not only humbled Kosala and permanently 
annexed Kasi, but also absorbed the state of Vaisali. 
The traditional account of his dusl with Kosala is 
given in the Samyutta Nikaya® and the Haritamata, 
Vaddhaki-Sukara, Kumma Sapinda, Taohchha Sukara 

^ Probably named after tlie early Magadhan King Kusagra (AIHT., 149)* 

- Bliagavati Sutra, NiraySvali Sutraj Pansisbfcaparvan and tbe Kathako9aj 

® The book of the Kindred Sayings, pp, 109-110; 
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and the Bhaddasala Jatakas. It is said that after 
Ajatas'atru murdered Bimbisara, his father, the queen 
Kosala Devi died of love for him. “ Even after her death 
Ajatasatru still enjoyed the revenues of the Kasi village 
which had been given to the lady Kosala for bath money. 
But Pasenadi, the king of Kosala, determined that no par- 
ricide should have a village which was his by right of 
inheritance and made war upon Ajatasatru.^ Sometimes 
the uncle got the best of it, and sometimes the nephew. 
On one occasion the Kosalan monarch fled away in defeat ; 
on another occasion he took Ajatasatru prisoner. His 
daughter Vajira he gave in marriage to his captive nephew 
and dismissed her with the Kasi village for her bath 
money.” It is stated in the Bhaddasflla Jataka that during 
Pasenadi’s absence in a country town, Digha Oharayana, 
the Commander-in-Chief, raised prince Vidudabha to the 
throne. The ex-king set out for Eajagaha, resolved to take 
his nephew (Ajatasatru) with him and capture Vidudabha. 
But he died from exposure outside the gates of Rajagaha. 

The traditional account of Ajatasatru-Kupika’s war 

with Vaisali is given by Jaina writers. King Sepiya 
Bimbisara is said to have given his famous elephant 
Seyanaga (Sechanaka) together with a huge necklace of 
eighteen strings of jewels, to his younger sons Halla and 
Vehalla born from his wife Chellaiia, the daughter 
of King Chetaka of Vaisali. His eldest son Kuniya 
(Ajatas'atru) after usurping his father’s throne, on the 
instigation of his wife Paumaval (Padmavati) demanded 
from his younger brothers the return of both gifts. On 
the latter refusing to give them up and flying with them 
to their grandfather Chetaka in Vais'ali, Kuniya having 
failed peacefully to obtain the extradition of the fugitives, 
commenced war with Chetaka.^ According to Buddha- 

' UvSsagadasSo, II, Appendix, p. 7 ; «/. tawnsy, BiatMfco^a, pp. 176 S. / 
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ghosha’s commentary the Sumangala yilasmi' the cause of 
the war was a breach of trust on the part of the Lich- 
chhavis in connection with a mine of precious gems. 

The preliminaries to the struggle between Magadha 
and Yais'aii are described in the Mahavagga and the 
Mahaparinibbana Suttanta. In the Mahavagga it is 
related that Sunidha and Vassakara, two ministers of 
Magadha, were building a fort at Pataligama in order to 
repel the Vajjis. The Mahaparinibbana Suttanta says 
“ the Blessed One was once dwelling in Eajagaha on the 
hill called the Vulture’s Peak. Now at that time Ajata- 
sattu Vedehiputta, the king of Magadha, w^as desirous of 
attacking the Vajjians ; and he said to himself, ‘ I will 
root out these Vajiians, mighty and powerful though they 
be, I will destroy these Vajjians, I will bring these 
Vajjians to utter ruin.’ 

“ So he spake to the Brahmana Vassakara, the prime 
minister of Magadha, and said ‘ Oome now, Brlbmana, 
do you goto the Blessed One, and. ..tell him that 
Ajatasatru,..has resolved ‘I will root out these Vajjians’ 
Vassakara hearkened to the words of the king... ” (and 
delivered to the Buddha the message even as the king 
had commanded). - - 

In the Nirayavali Sutra it is related that when 
Kupika (Ajatasatru) prepared to attack Ohetaka of 
Vaisaii the latter called together the eighteen Gaparajas 
of Kasi and Kosala, together with the Lichchhavis and 
Mallakis, and asked them whether they would satisfy 
Kunika’s demands, or go to war with him. The good 
relations subsisting between Kosala and Vaisall are 
referred to in the Majjhima Nikaya, Vol. II, p. 101. There 
is thus no reason to doubt the authenticity of the Jaina 
statement regarding the alliance between Kasi-Kosala 

^ Burmese Edition, Part II, p* 99, 
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on the one hand and A^aisali on the other. It seems 
that all the enemies of Ajatasatru including th(5 rulers 
of Easi-Kosala and Vaisall offered a combined resistance. 
The Kosalan war and the Vajjian war were probably 
not isolated events but parts of a common movement 
directed against the estabiishraent of the hegemony of 
Magadha. This straggle reminds us of the tussle of the 
Saninites, Etruscans and Gauls "with the rising Roman 
power. 

In the war with Vaisall Kuiiiya Ajatasatru is said 
to have made use of Mahasilahantaga and ra{t)]immis^<la: 
The first seems to have been some engine of war of 
the nature of a catapult which threw big stones. The 
second was a chariot to which a mace was attached and 
which, runniiig about, effected a great execution' of nien.^ 
The ra{t)haniusala may be compared to the tanks used in’* 
the great European war. 

The war synchronised with the death of Gosala 
Mailkhaliputta. Sixteen years later at the time of 
Mahavlra’s death the anti- Magadhan confederacy was 
still in existence. We learn from the Kalpa Sutra that 
on the death of Mahavira the confederate kings mention- 
ed in the Nirayavall Sutra instituted a festival to be 
held in memory of that event. The struggle between the 
Magadha king and the powers arrayed against him thus 
seems to have been protracted for more than sixteen years. 
The Atthakatha gives an account of the Machiavellian 
tactics adopted by Magadhan statesmen headed by 
Vassakara to sow the seeds of dissension among the 
Vaisalians and thus bring about their downfall.^ 

The absorption of Vaisall and Kasi as a result of the 
Kosalan and Vajjian wars probably brought the aspiring 
ruler of Magadha face to face with the equally ambitious 

• UySsagadasSo, Vol. II, Appendix, p. 60 ! KaihSkoga, p. 179, . 

» a. Modern Review, July, 1919, pp. 55.56, 

w 
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U eteign of Avant-i. We have already referred to a state- 
ment of the Majjhima Nikaya that on one occasion A jfita- 
satni was fortifying his capital because he was afraid of an 
invasion of his dominions by Pradyota. We do not know 
whether the attack was ever made. AJatasatru does not 
appear to have succeeded in humbling Avanti. The con- 
quest of that kingdom was reserved for his successors. 

In the opinion of Mr. Jayaswai the Parkham statue 
is a contemporary portrait of king Ajatasatru. But this 
view has not met with general acceptance. 

III. Ajatamtm^s Successors. 

Ajata&itru was succeeded according to the Puranas by 
Darsaka. Prof. Geiger considers the insertion of Darsaka 
after Ajatasatru to be an error, because the Pali Canon 
indubitably asserts that Udayibhadda was the son of 
Ajatasatru and probably also his successor. Jaina tradi- 
tion recorded in the Kathako§a (p. 177) and the Pari- 
sishtaparvan (p. 42) also represents Udaya or Udayin as 
the son of Kunika by his wife Padmavati, and his imme- 
diate successor. 

Though the reality of the existence of Darsaka, as 
king of Magadha, is established by the discovery of Bhasa’s 
Svapna-Vasavadatta, yet in the face of Buddhist and 
Jaina evidence it cannot be confidently asserted that he 
was the immediate successor of Ajatasatru. Prof. Bhan- 
darkar identifies him with Naga-Dasaka who is represented 
by the Ceylonese Chronicles as the last king of Bimbisara’s 
line. The Ceylonese tradition seems to be confirmed 
by the following passage in Hiuen Tsang’s Si-yu-ki, “To 
the south-west of the old Sangharama about 100 li is the 
Saiigharama of Ti-lo-shi-kia... It was built by the 
last descendant of Bimbisara raja.” ^ The name of the 

^ Beal, II, 
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second Sangharama was probably derived from h >t <4’ 

Dar^ka who is here represented as the last dc‘Sfc;:a iri,ji! 
of Bimbisara. 

Udayin : Before his accession to the throne Udfu iii or 
Udayibhadda, the son of Ajatas'atru, seems to have acted as 
his father’s Viceroy at Cham pad The Pavisishtaimrvau 
further informs us that he founded a new capital on the 
hank of the Ganges which came to he known as Pataiiputra. 

This part of the Jaina tradition is confirmed by the testi- 
mony of the Vayu Parana according to which Udayl built 
the city of Kusumapura in the fourth year of his reign. The 
choice of Pataliputra was probably due to its position in 
the centre of the realm which now included North Bihar, 
Moreover its situation at the confluence of two large rivers 
(the Ganges and the Son) was important from the commer- 
cial as well as strategic point of view. In this connectioif ^ i 
it is interesting to note that Kautilya recommends a site 
at the confluence of rivers for the capital of a kingdom. 

The Parisishtaparvan (pp. 45-16) refers to the king of 
Avanti as the enemy of Udayin. This does not seem to be 
improbable in view of the fact that his father had to fortify 
his capital in expectation of an attack about to he made by 
Pradyota, king of Avanti. The fall of Aiiga and Vaisali 
and the discomfiture of Kosala had left Avanti the only 
important rival of Magadha. This last kingdom had absorb- 
ed all the kingdoms and republics of eastern India, Oxx 
the other hand, if the Katha-sarit-sagara^ is to he believed | 

the kingdom of Kausamhl was at this time annexed to the | 

realm of Palaka of Avanti, the son of Pradyota. The I; 

two kingdoms, Magadha and Avanti, were brought face to ' 

face with each other. The contest between the two for 
the mastery of northern India began, as we have seen, 
in the reign of Ajatasatru. It must have continued 

’ Jacobi, FariSishiapaivan, p. 42. 
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during the reign of Udiyin. The issue was finally decided 
in the time of ^is'unaga. 

In the opinion of Mr. Jayaswal one of the famous 
“ Patna Statues ” in the Bharhut Gallery of the Indian 
Museum is a portrait of Udayin. According to him 
the statue bears the following words ; 

Bhage AOHO chhonidhfse. 

He identifies xYCHO with king Aja mentioned in the 
Bhagavata list of Saisunaga kings, and with Udayin of 
the Matsya, Vayu and Brahmancla lists. Mr. JayasiraPs 
reading and interpretation of the inscription have not, 
howevei’, been accepted by several scholars including 
Dr. Barnett, and Professors Chanda and Majumdar. 
Dr. Smith, however, while unwilling to dogmatize, 
was of opinion that the statue was pre-Maurya, In the 
third edition of his “ xYsoka ” he considers Mr. Jayas- 
W'al’s theory as probable. 

The characters of the short inscription on the statue 
are so difficult to read that it is well-nigh impossible to 
come to a final decision. For the present the problem 
must be regarded as not yet definitely solved. Cunningham 
described the statue as that of a T'akslia. xYccording to 
him the figure bore the words “ Yakhe Achusanigika.” 
Prof. Chanda’s reading is : Bha (?) ga Achachha nivika 
(the owner of inexhaustible capital, i.e. Y'aisravana).' Dr. 
Majumdar reads : Gate (Yakhe?) Lechchhai (vi) dO, 4. 

Udayin’s successors according to the Puraiias were 
Nandivardhana and Mahanandin. But the Ceylonese 
chronicles place after Udayi the kings named Anuruddha, 
Mup.da and Naga Dasaka. Here again the Ceylonese 
account is partially confirmed by the Ahguttara Nikaya 
which refers to Mup.4a, King of Pataliputra. Prof. 
Bhandarkar mentions his queen Bhadradevi and treasurer 

^ Indian Aniiquary^ Marciii 1919* 
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Priyaka. The Aiiguttara Nikaya by mentioning Paiali- 
putra as the capital of Munda indirectly confirms the 
tradition regarding the transfer of the Magadhan 
metropolis from Ptajagriha to Kusumapura or 
Pataliputra. 

The Ceylonese chronicles state that all the kings from 
Ajatasatru to Naga-Dasaka were parricides. The people 
became angry, banished the dynasty and raised an amalya 

named Susn Naga (Sisunaga) to the throne. 

The new king seems to have been acting* as tim 

Magadhan Vicerojr at Benares. The Puraiias tell us that 
“placing his son at Benares he will make Girivraja his 
own abode.” The employment of amafyas as provincial 
governors or district officers need not cause surprise. The 
custom was prevalent as late as the time of Gautamiputra 
■Satakarni and Rudradaman I. 

The Puranic statement that &sunaga destroyed the 
power of the Pradyotas proves the correctness of the 
Cevlonese tradition that he came after BimbisElra who was 
a contemporary of Pradyota. In view of this we csiiinot 
accept the other Punlnic statement that ^is'unaga was the 
progenitor of Bimbisara’s family. It may be argued that 
as Sisunaga had his capital at Girivraja he must have 
flourished before IJdayin who was the first to remove the 
capital to Pataliputra. But the fact that Kalasoka, the son 
and successor of Sisunaga, had also to transfer the royal 
residence from Eajagriha to Pataliputra ^ shows that one 
of his predecessors had reverted to the old capital. Who 
this predecessor was is made clear by the Puraffic state- 
ment that Sisuniga “ will make Girivraja his own abode.” 
The inclusion of Benares within Sisunaga’s dominions also 
proves that he came after Bimbisara and Ajatasatru who 
were the first to establish Magadhan authority in Kfisi. 
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From a statement in the MalalankaravatthUj a Pali 
work of modem date, but following very closely the more 
ancient books, it appears that Sisunaga had a royal 
residence at Vaisali which ultimately became bis capital.^ 
“That monarch (Susunaga), not unmindful of his 
mother’s origin/ re-established the city of Vesali, and 
fixed in it the royal residence. From that time Eajagaha 
lost her rank of royal city which she never afterwards 
recovered.” This passage which says that Eaiagriha 
lost her rank of royal city from the time of Sisunaga, 
proves that Sisunaga came after the palmy days of 
Rajagriha, Le., the period of Bimbisara and Ajatasatru. 

The most important achievement of Sisunaga seems 
to have been the annihilation of the power and prestige of 
the Pradyota dynasty of Avanti. i Pradyota, the first king 
of the line, had been succeeded by his sons Gopala and 
Palaka after whom came Aryaka. The Puranas place 
after Aryaka or Ajaka a king named Nandivardhana, or 
Vartivardhana, and add that Sis'unaga will destroy the 
prestige of the Pradyotas and be king. Mr. Jayaswal 
identifies Ajaka and Nandivardhana of the Avanti list 
with Aja-Udayin and Nandivardhana of the Puraiuc list 
of Saisunaga kings. But Prof. Bhandarkar says that 
Aryaka or Ajaka was the son of Gopala, the eider brother 
of Palaka. ‘ Nandivardhana ’ and ‘ Yartivardhana ’ are 
apparently corruptions of Avantivardhana, the name 
of a son of Palaka according to the Katha Sarit Sagara,'’ 
of Gopala, according to the Nepalese Brihat Katha. 
The important thing to remember is that the Pradyota 
dynasty was humbled by Sisunaga. Whether the 

i SBB, XF, p. XVI*. If the dvatrmmt puttalika is to be believed Vesiili (VaisSIi) 
continned to be a secondary capital till the time of the Nandas* 

" SusunSga, according to the MahavaraBatlldl (Tnrnonr’s Mahavainsn, xxxvii), 
was the son of a Lielichliavi rSja of TaisSIl. lie . was conceived by a -naffam^^ohliiut 
and brought up by an oihcer of state, 

® Tawney^s translation 11, 485. 
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Saisuiiaga oecupation of Avanti toolc place immediately 
after Palaka, or two generations later, is immaterial. 

tSisunaga ^ was succeeded according to the Puraiias by 
his son Kakavarna, according to the Ceylonese chroni- 
cles by his son Kaiasoka. Professors Jacobi, Geiger and 
Bhandarkar suggest that Kaiasoka, ” the black Asoka ” 
and Kakavarna, “the crow-coloured ” ai*e one and the 
same person. This conclusion is confirmed by the evidence 
of the As'okavadana which places Kakavarnin after 
Munda, and does not mention Kalas'oka.^ The two most 
important events of the reisn of Kalas'oka are the holding 
of the Second Buddhist Council at Vaisali, and the re- 
transfer of the capital to Pataliputra. Baiia in his 
Harshacharita ® gives a curious legend concerning the 
death of Kakavarna (Kaiasoka). It is stated there that 
Kakavarna Saisunagi had a dagger thrust into his throat 
in the vicinity of his city. The story about the ti’agie 
end of this king is, as we shall see later on, confirmed by 
Greek evidence. 

The successors of Kaiasoka were his ten .sons who are 
supposed to have ruled simultaneously. Their names 
according to the Mahabodhivamsa were Bhadrasena, 
Koraiidavarna, Mahgura, Sarvanjaha, Jalika, Dbhaka, 
Sanjaya, Koravya, Nandi vardh ana and Panebamaka. 
Prof. Bhandarkar suggests that Nandivardhana of the 
Mahahodhivariisa is most probably Nandivardhana of the 
Puranic list, Mr. Jayaswal says that the headless Patna 
statue in the Bharhut Gallery of the Indian Museum is a 
portrait of this king. According to him the inscription 
on the statue runs as follows : — 

Sapa (or Sava) khate Vata Naihdi. 

^ The Kavya Mimamsii; contains aa mteresiiiig notice of this king and says 
that he prohibited the use of cerebrals in his liarem. ' 

" Geiger, Mahayarasa, p, xli. ^ Edited by KSsinath Pan^nrang Parab, p, S23. 
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lie vegai'ds Vata Naiiidi as an abbreviation of Vartivar- 
dhana (the name of Nandivardhana in the Aiayu list) and 
Nandivard liana. Mr. H.. D. Banerji in the June number 
of the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Eesearch Society, 
1919, says that there cannot be two opinions about the 
reading Vata Naiiidi. Prof. Chanda, however, regards the 
statue in question as an image of a Taksha and reads 
the inscription which it bears as follows 

Yakha sa (?) rvata namdi. 

Dr. Majuradar says that the inscription may be read 
as follows: — 

Yakhe sam Vajinath 70 

He places the inscription in the second century A. D., 
and supports the Yaksha theory propounded by Cunning- 
ham and upheld by Prof. Chanda. He does not agree 
with those scholars who conclude that the statue is a por- 
trait of a Saisuniiga sovereign simply because there are 
some letters in the inscription under discussion which may 
be construed as a name of a Saisunaga king. Referring 
to Mr. Jayaswal’s suggestion that the form Vata Nahadi 
is composed of two variant proper names (Yartivardhana 
and Namdivardhana) he says that Chandragupta II was 
also known as Devagupta, and Yigrahapala had a second 
name Surapala ; bat who has ever heard of compound 
names like Chandra-Deva or Deva- Chandra, and Sura- 
Vigraha or Vigraha-Sura ? 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad fetri takes Vata 
Nariidi to mean Vratya Namdi and says that the statue 
has most of the articles of dress as given by Eatyayana 
to the Vratya Kshatriya. In the Paranas the Sisunaga 
kings are mentioned aa Kshattrabandhus, «.e., Vratya 
;pishatriyas. The Mahamaho|)adhyaya thps inclines to 
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the view of Mr. Jayaswal that the statue in question 
is a portrait of a Sais'unaga king. ^ 

Mr. Ordhendra Ooomar Gangoly regards the statue 
as a Yaksha image, and draws our attention to the 
catalogue of Yakshas in the Mahamayuri and the 
passage “ Nandi cha Vardhanas chaiva nagare Nandi- 
vardhane.” ^ Dr. Barnett is also not satisfied that the 
four syllables which may be read as Vata Namdi mention 
the name of a Sais'unaga king. Dr. Smith, however, in 
the third edition of his “ As'oka ” admits the possibility 
of Mr. Jayaswal’s contention. We regard the problem 
as still unsolved . The data at our disposal are too scanty 
to warrant the conclusion that the inscription on the 
Patna statue mentions a Saisunaga king. The script 
seems to be late. 

Messrs. E. D. Banerji and Jayaswal propose to identify 
Nandivardhana, the Saisunaga king, with Nandaraja 
mentioned in the Hathigumpha inscription of Kharavela, 
king of Kalinga. One of the passages containing the 
name of Nandaraja runs thus : — 


Pamchame cha dani vase Na (lii) da-raja-tivasasata- 
o(gh5 ?) titam Tanasuliyavata panadim nagaram pavesa--- 


“ In the fifth year he had an aqueduct that had not 
been used for 300 (or 103) years since king Nanda 
conducted into the city.” 

Nandivardhana is identified with Nanda on the streno-th 


of Eshemendra’s reference to the Purvanandah who, we : 
are told, should be distinguished from the Navanandah 
or New (Later) Nandas, and identified with Nandivar- 
dhana and Mahanandin.® In the Katha-sarit-sagara, 
however, Purvananda (Sing) is distinguished, not from the 


^ JBORS, December, 1919. 

® Modern Eeview, October, 1919. 

® The Oxford History of India, Additions and Corrections j JBOES, 1918, 9i; 
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Navaiiandali, but from Yogananda (Pseudo-Nanda) the 
reanimated corpse of Icing Nandad The Puraijas and the 
Ceylonese authorities know of the existence of only one 
Nanda line. Those works represent Nandivardhana as 
a king of the Saisiinaga line — a dynasty which is sharply 
distingiiislied from the Nandas, Moreover, as Prof. 
Chanda points out,“ the Puranas contain nothing to show 
that Nandivardhana had anything to do with Kalihga. 
On the contrary we are distinctly told by those authorities 
that when the kings of the ^aisunaga dynasty and their 
predeces sors were reigning in Magadha 32 kings reigned 
in Kaliiiga in succession synchronously. It is not Nandi- 
vardhana hut Mahapadma Nanda who is said to have 
brought “ all under his sole sway ” and “ uprooted all 
Kshatriyas.” So we should identify Namdaraja of the 
Hathigunipha inscription who held possession of Kaliriga 
either with the all-conquering MahSpadma Nanda or one 
of his sons. 

We learn from the Purapas as well as the Ceylonese 
Chronicles that the Sais'unaga dynasty was supplanted 
by the Nanda line, 

JF. The Chronology of the BimMsara {Hmyanka) 
Sisunaga Oroiip. 

There is considerable disagreement between the 
Puranas and the Ceylonese Ghronicles regarding the 
chronology of the Icings of the Bimbisarian (or Haryahka) 
and Saisunaga dynasties. Even Dr. Smith is not dis- 
posed to accept all the dates given in the Purapas. . Prof. 
Bhandarkar observes,® “they (the Purapas) assign a 
period of 363 years to ten consecutive reigns, i.e., at 
least 36 years to each reign which is quite preposterous.” 

^ Katlia Sarifc Sagara, Burgaprasad and Parab’s edition, p. 10. 

“ Memoirs of the Arcliasological Survey of India, No. 1, p. II. 

^ Oairn, Lee., iOlS p, 68, 
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According to the Ceylonese Chronicles Bimhhara ruled 
for fifty-two years, Ajatasatru for 32 years, Udaya for 
16 years, Anuruddha and Mu^da for 8 years, Ntlgaclasaka 
for 24 years, Susunaga for 18 years, Kaias'olca. for 2S 
years and Kaiasoka’s sons for 22 years. Gautama 
Buddha died when Ajatasatru was on the throne for 8 
years/ i.e., 62-|-8=60 years after the accession of Bimbi- 
sara. Meet and Geiger adduce good grounds for believ- 
ing that the Parinirvana really took place in 483 B. C.'-* 
Adding 60 to 483 B. C. we get the year 543 B. C. 
as the date of the accession of Bimbisara. In the time 
of Bimbisara Gandhara was an independent kingdom 
ruled by a king named Pukkusati. By B. C. 616 
Gandhara had lost its independence and had become 
subject to Persia, as we know from the Behistun 
inscription of Darius. It is thus clear that Pukkusati 
and his contemporary Bimbisara iired before B. 0. 516. 
This accords with the chronology which places his 
accession in B. C. 643. Curiously enough this is the 
starting point of one of the traditional Nirvana eras. 
Prof. Geiger shows that the dates 644 (543 according 
to some scholars) and 483 were starting points of two 
distinct eras. He proves that in Ceylon down to the 
beginning of the eleventh century A. D. the Nirvana era 
was reckoned from 483 B. 0. There can thus be no doubt 
that the era of 483 B. C. was the real Nirvana era. 
What then was the origin of the era of 644 or 643 B. C. ? 
It is not altogether improbable that this era was reckoned 
from the accession of Bimbisara, and was at first current 
in Magadha. Later on it travelled to distant lands in- 
cluding Ceylon and was confounded with the Nirvana 
era of 483 B. C. Then the real Nirvana era Ml into 
disuse, and the era of 644 B. C. came to occupy its place. 

^ Oarm. Lef*,, p. ?0. 

® JRAS, 19O0,;pp.4*34j':Gejgex% MaiiiTaaisaj p.’xxyiiiv''- 
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V. The Nandas. 

We have seen that the Saisunaga dynasty was supplant- 
sd by the iiae of Nanda. The name of the first Nanda 
was Mahapadma according to the Puranas, andUgrasena 
according to the Mahahodhivaihsa. The Puranas describe 
liimas Sudra-garbh-odbhava,«.e>., born of a Sudra mother. 
The Jaina Parisishtaparvan (p. 46) represents Nanda as the 
son of a courtesan by a barber. The Jaina tradition is 
strikingly confirmed by the classical accounts of the father 
of Alexander’s Magadhan contemporary. Curtius says^ 
“His (Agrammes’, ».e., the last Nanda’s) father {i.e,, the 
first Nanda) was in fact a barber, scarcely staving off 
hunger by his daily earnings, but who, from his being 
not uncomely in person, had gained the affections of the 
queen, and was by her influence advanced to too near a 
place in the confidence of the reigning monarch. After- 
wards, however, he treacherously murdered his sovereign 
and then, under the pretence of acting as guardian to the 
royal children, usurped the supreme authority, and hav- 
ing put the young princes to death begot the present 
king.’^ The murdered sovereign seems to have been 
Kalasoka-Kakavarna who had a tragic end as we know 
from the Harshacharita. Kakavarpa Saisunagi, says 
Bapa, had a dagger thrust into his throat in the vicinity 
of his city. The young princes referred to by Ourtius 
were evidently the sons of Kalasoka-Kakavarna. The 
Greek account of the rise of the family of Agrammes fits 
in well with the Ceylonese account of the end of the 
^aisunaga line and the rise of the Nandas, but not with 
the PurSnic story which represents the first Nanda as a 
son of the last Saisunaga by a Sudra woman, and makes no 
mention of the young princes. The name Agrammes is 

^ McOrindle, The lavasion of India by. Alexander, p, 222. 
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probably a eorniption of the Sanskrit Augrasainya, 
“son of Ugrasena.” Ugrasena is, as we have seen, the 
name of the first ISianda according to the Mahabodhi- 
vaihsa. His son may aptly be termed Augrasainya 
which the Greeks corrupted into Agrammes and later on 
into Xandrames. 

The Matsya, Vayu and Brahmapda Puranas call 
Mahapadma, the first Nanda king, the destroyer of all the 
Kshatriyas (sarva Kshatrantaka) and sole monarch 
(ekarat) of the earth which was under his undisputed sway 
which terms imply that he overthrew all the dynasties 
which ruled contemporaneously with the Saisunagas, viz., 
the Ikshvakus, Kurus, Panchalas, Kasis, Maithilas, 
Vitihotras, Haihayas, Kalingas, Asmakas, Surasenas, 
etc. The Puranic account of the unification of a consi- 
derable portion of India under Nanda’s sceptre is corrobo- 
rated by the classical writers who speak of the most power- 
ful peoples who dwelt beyond the Beas in the time of 
Alexander as being under one sovereign who had his 
capital at Palibothra (Pataliputra).' The inclusion of 
Kosala within Nanda’s dominions seems to be implied 
by a passage of the Katha-sarit-sagara^ which refers to the 
camp of king Nanda in Ayodhya. Several Mysore inscrip- 
tions state that Kuntala, a province which included the 
southern part of the Bombay Presidency and the north 
of Mysore, was ruled by the Nandas.® But these are of 
comparatively modern date, the twelfth century, and too 
much cannot be built upon their statements. More 
important is the evidence of the Hathigumpha inscription 
of Kharavela which mentions Nandaraja in connection 
with an aqueduct of Kalinga. The passage in the inscrip- 
tion seems to imply that Nandaraja held sway in Kalifiga. 
A second passage of Kharavela’s inscription seems to state 

^ Tawney's TraBslation, p, 21,- - ' 
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that king Nanda carried away as trophies the statue (or 
footprints) of the first Jina and heirlooms of the Kalinga 
kings to Magadhad In view of Nanda’s possession of 
Kalinga, the conquest of regions lying further south does 
not seem to be altogether improbable. The existence 
on the Godavari of a city called “ Nau Nand Dehra ” 
(Hander^ ) also suggests that the Nanda dominions 
embraced a considerable portion of the Deccan. 

The Matsya Purapa assigns 88 years to the reign of 
the first Nanda, but 88 (Ashtasiti) is probably a mistake 
for 28 (Ashtavimsati), as the Vayu assigns only 28 
years. According to Taranath, Nanda reigned 29 years®. 
According to the Ceylonese accounts the Nandas ruled 
only for 22 years. 

Mahapadma-Ugrasena was succeeded by his eight 
sons who ruled for twelve years according to the Puranas. 
The Ceylonese Chronicles, as we have already seen, give 
the total length of the reign-period of all the nine Nandas 
as 22 years. The Puranas mention only the name of one 
son of Mahapadma, Sukalpa. The Mahabodhivarhsa 
gives the following names : Panduka, Pandugati, Bhuta- 
pala, Bashtrapala, Govishanaka, Das'asiddhaka, Kaivarta 
and Dhana. The last king is called by the classical 
writers Agrammes or Xandrames. Agrammes is, as 
we have seen, probably the Greek corruption of the 
Sanskrit patronymic Augrasainya. 

The first Nanda left to his sons not only a big empire 
but also a large army and a full exchequer. Ourtius 
tells us that Agrammes king of the Gangaridae and the 
Prasii kept in the field for guarding the approaches to 
his country 20,000 cavalry and 200,000 infantry, besides 
2,000 four-horsed chariots, and, what was the most 

* JBOBS, 1917, Deoeinber, pp. 447, 457-458. 

Macaiilif e*s Sikh Beligion, V, p. 236» 
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formidable force of all, a troop of elephants which, he said, 
ran up to the number of 3,000. Diodorus and Plutarch 
give similar accounts. But they raise the number of 
elephants to 4,000 and 6,000 respectively. 

The enormous wealth of the Nandas is referred to by 
several writers. Prof. S. K. Aiyangar points out ^ that a 
Tamil poem contains an interesting statement regarding 
the wealth of the Nandas “ which having accumulated 
first in Patali, hid itself in the floods of the Ganges.” ^ 
The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang refers to “ the five 
treasures of king Nanda’s seven precious substances.”^ A 
passage of the Katha-sarit-sagara says® that king Nanda 
possessed 990 millions of gold pieces. 

The Ashtadh 3 'ayi of Panini, translated by Mr. S. 0, 
Vasu contains a rule (Sutra II. 4. 21) as an illustration 
of which the following passage is cited: 

Nandopakramani manani. 

This indicates that one of the Nanda kings was credited 
with the invention of a particular kind of measures. 

We learn from Kautilya’s Arthasastra, Kamandaka’s 
Nltisara, the Puranas, the Mahavamsa and the Mudra- 
rakshasa that the Nanda dynasty w^as overthrown by 
Kautilya, the famous minister of Ghandragupta Maurya. 
No detailed account of this great dynastic revolution has 
survived. The accumulation of an enormous amount of 
wealth by the Nanda kings probably implies a good 
deal of financial extortion. Moreover, w'e are told by the 

^ Beginnings of South Indian History, p. 89, 

“ Cf. “ The youngest brother was called Dhana Handa, from his being faddicted 
to hoarding treasure.... He collected riches to the amount of eighty kotig — in a rock 
in the bed of the river (Ganges) having caused a great excavation to be made, he 
buried the treasure there,... Levying taxes among other articles, even on skins, gums, 
trees, and stones he amassed further treasures which he disposed of similarly.'* 
(Tumour, Mahavamsa p. xxxix). , \ 

® Tawney's Translation, Yol, I, p. 
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classical writers that Agrammes (the last Nanda) “ was 
detested and held cheap by his subjects as he rather took 
after his father than conducted himself as the occupant 
of a throne.”^ 

The Pura^ic passage about the revolution stands as 
follows : 

Uddharishyati tan sarvan 
Kautilyo vai dvir ashtabhih 
Kautilyas Chandraguptam tu 
Tato rajye’bhishekshyati. 

Mr. JayaswaF proposes to read Virashtrabhih instead 
of dvir ashtabhih. VirashtrSs he takes to mean the 
Arattas, and adds that Kautilya was helped by the Arattas 
“the band of robbers” of Justin.® 

The Milinda-Panho'* refers to an episode of the great 
struggle between the Nandas and the Mauryas : “ there 
was Bhaddasala, the soldier in the service of the royal 
family of Nanda, and he waged war against king Ohanda- 
gutta. Now in that war, Nagasena, there were eighty 
Corpse dances. For they say that when one great Head 
Holocaust has taken place (by which is meant the 
slaughter of ten thousand elephants, and a lac of horses, 
and five thousand charioteers, and a hundred kotis of 
soldiers on foot), then the headless corpses arise and dance 
in frenzy over the battle-field.” The passage contains a 
good deal of what is untrustworthy. But we have here a 
reminiscence of the bloody encounter between the con- 
tending forces of the Nandas and the Mauryas.® 

^ McCrindle, The Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 222. 

2 Ind. Anfe., 1914, p. 124. 

® Of. Cunningbain, BMlsa Topes, pp. 88, 89. 

^ Of, SBE., XXXTI, pp. 1^7-48.' , 

^ Of. Ind. Ant., 1914, p. I24n. 
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The Peesian and Macedonian Invasions, 

I. The Advance of JPersia to the Indtis. 

While the kingdoms and republics of the Indian 
interior were gradually being merged in the Magadha 
Empire, those of North-West India were passing through 
vicissitudes of a different kind. In the first half of the 
sixth century B. 0. the Uttarapatha beyond the Madhya- 
desa, like the rest of India, was parcelled out into a number 
of small states the most important of which were Karnboja, 
Gandhara and Madra. No sovereign arose in this part of 
India capable of welding together the warring com- 
munities, as Ugrasena-Mahapadma had done in the East. 
The whole region was at once wealthy and disunited, and 
formed the natural prey of, the strong Achminenian 
monarchy which grew up in Pei-sia. 

Kurush or Cyrus ^668-530 B. C,), the founder of the 
Persian Empire, is said to have led an expedition against 
India through Gedrosia, but had to abandon the enterprise, 
escaping with seven men only.^ But he was more success- 
ful in the Kabul valley. We learn from Pliny that he 
destroyed the famous city of Kapisa. Annan informs us'^ 
that “ the district w^est of the river Indus as far as the 
river Oophen (Kabul) is inhabited by the Astacenians 
(AshtakasP)® and the Assacenians (Asmakas), Indian 
tribes. These were in ancient times subject to the 
Assyrians, afterwards to the Medes, and finally they sub- 
mitted to the Persians, and paid tribute to Cyrus, the son 
of Oambyses as ruler of their land.” Strabo tells us that 
on one occasion the Persians summoned the Hydraces 
(the Kshudrakas) from India {i,e., the PanJab) to attend 
them as mercenaries. 

* H, and F. Strabo, III., p. ^4 

® Cbinnook’s Bditlon, p. 399. 

® Patan jali (iv, 2.2) refers to 5sbtakam nama dhanva.’* 
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In the Behistun (Bahistan) inscription’ of Darayayaush 
or Darius ! (522-186 B. C.), the third sovereign of the 
Achasmenian dynasty, the people of Gandhara (Gadara) 
appear among the subject peoples of the Persian Empire. 
But no mention is there made of the Hidus (people of 
Sindhu or the Indus Valley) who are included with the 
Gandharians in the lists of subject peoples given by the 
inscriptions on the palace of Darius at Persepolis, and on 
his tomb at Naksh-i-Rustum.’ From this Rapson infers 
that the “ Indians ” (Hidus) were conquered at some date 
between 516 B. 0., (the probable date of the Behistun in- 
scription) and the end of the reign of Darius in 486 B. 0. 
The preliminaries to this conquest are described by Hero- 
dotus‘S “he (Darius; being desirous to know in what part 
the Indus, which is the second river that produces croco- 
diles, discharges it^4iJito the sea, sent in ships both -others 
on whom he could relytos^ke a true report and also 
^ Seylax of Oaryanda. They accordingly setting out from 
the city of Oaspatyrus® and the country of Paktyike 
(Pakthas ?)’' sailed down the river towards the east and 
sunrise to the sea; then sailing on the sea westwards, they 
arrived in the thirtieth month at that place where the 
king of Egypt despatched the Phoenicians, to sail round 
Libya. After these persons had sailed round, Darius 
subdued the Indians and frequented the sea.” 

Herodotus tells us that “India” constituted the twen- 
tieth and the most populous satrapy of the Persian Em- 
pire, and that it paid a tribute proportionately larger 
s 5 than all the rest, — 360 talents of gold dust (“ equivalent 
to over a million pounds sterling ”). Gandhara was 
included in the seventh satrapy. The details regarding 

* Ancient Persian F^exioon and the Texts of the Achasmenidan Inscriptions by 
H. 0. Tolman, 

® McOrindle, Ancient India as described in. Classical Literature, pp, 4-5- 

Cainb. Hist. Ind,, I, 336. 
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“India” left by HerodotUvS leave no room for doubt 
that it embraced the Indus Valley and was bounded on 
the east by the desert of Eajaputana. “That part of 
India towards the rising sun is all sand; for of the people 
with whom we are acquainted, the Indians live the 
furthest towards the east and the sunrise, of all the 
inhabitants of Asia, for the Indians’ country towards the 
east is a desert by reason of the sands.” 

Khshayarsha or Xerxes (486-465 B, 0.), the son and 
successor of Darius I., maintained bis hold on the Indian 
provinces. In the great army which he led against Hel- 
las both Gandhara and “India” were represented. The 
Gandharians are described by Herodotus as bearing bows 
of reed and short spears, and the “Indians” as being 
clad in cotton garments and bearing cane bows with ar- 
rows tipped with iron. An interesting relic of Persian 
dominion in India is a Taxila inscription in Aramaic 
characters of the fourth or fifth century B. 0.^ To the 
Persians is also attributed the introduction of the 
Kharoshthi alphabet, the “ PervSepolitan capital,” and 
words like “ dipi ” and “ nipishta ” occurring in the 
inscriptions of A soka. Persian influence has also been 
traced in the preamble of the Asokan edicts. 

II, The Last of the Aohcemenids and A lexander. 

Indians figured in the army which Darius III Oodo- 
■ mannus (335-330 B.C.) led against Alexander, “The Indi- 
ans; who were conterminous with the Bactrians, as also 
the Bactrians themselves and the Sogdianians had come 
to the aid of Darius, all being under the command of 
Bessus, the Viceroy of the land of Bactria, They were 
followed by the Sacians, a Scythian tribe belonging to 
the Scythians who dwell in Asia. These were not subject 

* JKAS., 1816; pp. 340-347 
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to Bessus but were in alliance with Darius... Baraa- 
entes, the Yieeroy of Araehotia, led the Arachotians and 
the men who were called mountaineer Indians There 
were a few Elephants, about fifteen in numbei’, belong- 
ing to the Indians who live this side of the Indus. With 
these forces Darius had encamped at Gaugamela, near 
the river Bumodus, about 600 stades distant from the 
city of Arbela.” ^ The hold of the Ach^menians on the 
Indian provinces had, however, grown very feeble about 
this time, and the whole of north-western India was 
parcelled out into innumerable kingdoms and republics. 
A list of the more important among these states is given 
below : — 

1. The Aspasian territory (Alishang-Kunar 
valley) : 

It lay in thedifidcult hill country north of. the Kabul 
river watered by the Choes (Alishang and the Euaspla 
(Kunar ?). The name of the people is derived from 
the Iranian “Aspa” i. e. the Sanskrit “Asva” or Asvaka. 
The Aspasians were thus the western branch of the 
Asvakas or Asmakas (Assakenians). ® The chieftain of the 
tribe dwelt in a city on or near the river Euaspla, 
supposed to be identical with the Kunar, a tributary of 
the Kabul. Other Aspasian cities were Andaca and Ari- 
gaeum,® 

2. The country of the Guraeans : 

■ ■ ' ■ '■ . , A 

It was watered by the river Guraeus (Gauri or Panj- 
kora) and lay between the land of the Aspasians and the 
country of the Assakenians. 

^ Ohinnockj Armii’s Anabasis, pp, 142-148. 

« Camb, Hist. 852 n3. 

^ Chiunock’s Arrian^ pp. 230-23 L 
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3. The kingdom of Assakenus (Swat Valley) : 

It had its capital at Massaga, a “ formidable fortress 
probably situated not very far to the north of the Mala- 
kand Pass but not yet precisely identified.” The name 
of the Assakenians represents the Sanskrit As'vaka or 
Asmaka. The Asmakas are mentioned by Panini (IV. 
1. 173). They are placed in the north-west by the auth- 
ors of the Markapdeya Purapa and the Brihat Sambita. 
A branch of this people probably settled in the Deccan, 
and gave their name to the Assaka Mahajanapada men- 
tioned in the Ahguttara Nikaya. The Assakenian king 
had a powerful army of 20,000 cavalry, more than 30,000 
infantry and 30 elephants. The reigning king at the 
time of Alexander’s invasion is called by the Greeks 
Assakenos. His mother was Kleophis. Assakenos had 
a brother ^ who is called Eryx by Curtins and Aphrikes 
by Diodoros. It is not known in what relation these 
personages s|ood to Sarabha, king of the Asmakas, whose 
tragic fate is described by Bapa. 

4. Nysa : 

It was a small hill state with a republican constitu- 
tion. It was alleged to have been founded by Greek 
colonists long before the invasion of Alexander," Arrian 
says,® “the Nysaeans are not an Indian race, but descended 
from the men who came into India with Dionysus.” 
Curiously enough a Yona or Greek state is mentioned 
along with Kamboja in the Majjhima Nikaya(II. 149) 
as flourishing in the time of Gautama Buddha and 
Assalayaua ; “ Yona Kambojesu dveva vappa Ayyo c’eva 
Dasoca.” 

^ Invasion of Alexander, p. 378. 

- McCrindle, Invasion of Alexander, p. 79 j Hamilton and Falcon^, Strabo, Vol. 

in, p.76. • , 

® Ohinnock*s Edition, p. 399. 
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According to Holdich the lower spurs and valleys of 
Kohi-Mor are where the ancient city of Nysa once stood, 
At the time of Alexander’s invasion the Nysaeans had 
Akouphis for their President. They had a Governing 
Body of 300 members.* 

5. Peukelaotis : 

It lay on the road from Kabul to the Indus. Arrian 
tells us that the Kabul falls into the Indus in the land 
called Peukelaotis, taking with itself the Malantus, 
Soastus and Guraeus. Peukelaotis represents the Sanskrit 

Pushkaravati. It formed the western part of the old 
kingdom of Gandhara. The people of the surrounding 
region are sometimes referred to as the “ Astakenoi ” by 
historians. The capital is represented by the modern 
Charsadda, 17 miles N. E, of Peshawar, on the Swat 
river, the Soastus of Arrian, and the Suvastu of the 
Vedie texts. 

The reigning king at the time of Alexander’s invasion 
was Astes** (Hasti or Ashtaka?). He was defeated and 
killed by Hephaestion, a general of the Macedonian 
king, 

6. Taxila or Takshasila : 

Strabo says*' “between the Indus and the Hydaspes 
(Jihlam) was Taxila, a large city, and governed by good 
laws. The neighbouring country is crowded with inhabi- 
tants and very fertile.” The kingdom of Taxila formed 
the eastern part of the old kingdom of Gandhara. 

In B. 0. 327 the Taxilian throne was occupied by a 
prince whom the Greeks called Taxiles, When Alexand- 
er of Macedon arrived in the Kabul valley he sent a 

* Inv^^sion of Alexander,, p. Bl. 

Chionock’s Edifeion, p. 403. 

Oliinnock, Arnan’'s Anabasis of Alexander and Indica, p. 228. 
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herald to Taxiles to bid him come and meet him. Taxiles 
accordingly did come to meet him, bringing valuable 
gifts. When he died his son Mophis or Omphis (Sanskrit 
Ambhi) succeeded to the government. Curiously enough 
Kautilya, himself a native of Taxila according to the 
Mahavamsa Tika, refers to a school of political philoso- 
phers called Ambhlyas, and Dr. S’. W. Thomas connects 
them with Taxila.* 

7. Abhisara: 

Strabo observes ^ that the kingdom was situated among 
the mountains above the Taxila country. The position 
of this state was correctly defined by Stein who 
pointed out that Darvabhisara {of, Mbh. VII. 91, 43) 
comprised the whole tract of the lower and mid- 
dle hills lying between the Jihlam and the Ohinab. 
Roughly speaking it corresponded to the Punch and Nao- 
shera districts in Kasmlr, and was probably an offshoot of 
the old Kingdom of Kamboja. Abisares, the contem- 
porary of Alexander, was a shrewd politician of the type 
of Charles Emanuel III of Sardinia. When the Mace- 
donian invader arrived he informed him that he was 
ready to surrender himself and the land which he ruled. 
And yet before the battle which was fought between 
Alexander and the famous Poros, Abisares intended to 
join his forces with those of the latter.'^ 

8. The kingdom of Arsakes : 

It represents the Sanskrit Urasa, the modern Hazara 
district. It adjoined the realm of Abisares, and was 
probably, like the latter, an offshoot of the old kingdom 
of Kamboja. Drasa is mentioned in several Kharoshthi 

^ BSrhaspafcya Arbha85sfcra, Introductioiaj p. 15, 

H, & F.’sJM. in, p. 90. 

® OhiDBOob, Arrian, p. 276, . . ‘ • 
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Inscriptions, and, in the time of the Geop-apher Ptolemy, ^ 

absotbed the neighbouring realm of Taxila. 

9. The kingdom of the Eider Poros : 

It lay between the Jihlam and the Chinab and rough- 
ly corresponded to the modern districts of Jihlam, 

Guzrat and Shahpur.' Strabo tells us^ that it was 
an extensive and fertile district containing nearly 300 
cities. Diodoros informs us* that Poros had an army of 
more than 60,000 foot, above 3,000 horse, about 1,000 
chariots, and 130 elephants. He was in alliance with 
Embisaros, i.e., the king of Abhisara. 

Poros probably represents the Sanskrit Puru or Pau- 
rava. In the Rig Veda the Purus are expressly mentioned 
as on the Sarasvati. In the time of Alexander, how- 
ever, we find them on the Hydaspes (Jihlam). The 
Brihat Samhita, too, (xiv. 27) associates the ‘Pauravas, 
with ‘Madraka’ and ‘Malava.’ The Mahabharata also 
refers to a “Puram Paurava-rakshitam” which lay 
not far from Kasmlra (Sabha, 27, 15-17). It is suggest- 
ed in the Vedic Index (Vol. II, pp. 12-13) that either the 
Hydaspes was the earlier home of the Purus, where some 
remained after the others had wandered east, or the later 
Purus represent a successful onslaught upon the west 

from the east. ,, , .n.. -i •* 

10. The country of the people called Glauganikaf 

(Glauganieians) by Aristobulus, and Glausians by Ptolemy : 

This territory was conterminous with the dominion of 
Poros.® It contained no less than seven and thirty cities, 

> It apparently included the old territory of Kekaya, 

3 H. &F,’sEd. Ill, p. 91. 

3 Invasion of Alexander, p. 274. 

^ With the second part of the name may be compared that of the Sanakantkas 
of the Gupta period. Mr Jayaswal who restores the name as GlaiichukSyana does v v. 

not apparently take note of this fact. . , 

® Ohinnook, Arrian, p. 276. , • 
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the smallest of which contained not fewer than 
inhabitants, while many contaiuecl upwards of 10,(}!)D. 

11. Gandaris : 

It lay between the Chinah and the Ravi and (if Strabo 
has given the correct name of the territory) probably 
represented the easternmost part of the old Mahajanapada 
of Gandharad It was ruled by the Younger Poros, 
nephew of the monarch who ruled the territory between 
the Jihlam and the Chinab. 

12. The Adraistai (Adrijas ? Mbh. VII. IbJ). 5) 

They dwelt on the eastern side of the Hydraotes or 

the Ravi, and their main stronghold was Pimprama. 

13. Kathaioi or Oathaeans ; 

Strabo says,® “some writers place Cathaia and the 
country of Sopeithes, one of the noraarchs, iu the tra,et 
between the rivers (Hydaspes and Acesines, i.e., the 
Jihlam and the Chinab) ; some on tiie other side of the 
Acesines and of the Hyarotis, on the confines of the 
territory of the other Poros, the nephew of Poros who was 
taken prisoner by Alexander.” The Kathaioi probably 
represent the Sanskrit Kantha (Psip-ini, II. 1. 20), Ivatha 
(Jolly, SEE., VII, 15) or Kratha (Mbh. VIIL 85. 16). 
They were the head of the confederacy of independent 
tribes dwelling in the territory of which the centre was 
Sangala. This town was probably situated in the 
Gurudaspur district, not far from Fatbgarh.^ Anspach 
locates it at Jandiala. 

^ Bnfc see Camb. Hist. Incl., I, 370, n. 4; the actual name of the territev in 
olden times was, however, Madra. 

2 YandheySn Adrijan Kijan MadrakSn M^Havan api, 

^ H. and Ed. Ill, p. 92. 

JR AS., 1903, p. 687, 

ao 
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The Kathaians enjoyed the highest reputation for 
courage and skill in the art of war. Onesikritos tells us 
that in Kathaia the handsomest man was chosen as king.^ 

14. The kingdom of Sophytes (Saubhuti) : 

In the opinion of Smith, the position of this kingdom 
is fixed by the remark of Sti’abo® that it included a 
mountain composed of fossil salt sufficient for the whole of 
India; Sophytes was, therefore, according to him, the “lord 
of the fastnesses of the Salt Eange stretching from Jhilam 
to the Indus.” But we have already seen that the classical 
writers agree in placing Sophytes’ kingdom east of the 
Jihlam. Curtius tells us® that the nation ruled by 
Sopeithes (Sophytes), in the opinion of the “ barbarians,” 
excelled in wisdom, and lived under good laws and 
customs. They did not acknowledge and rear children 
according to the will of the parents, but as the officers 
entrusted with the medical inspection of infants might 
direct, for if they remarked anything deformed or de- 
fective in the limbs of a child they ordered it to be killed. 
In contracting marriages they did not seek an alliance 
with high birth, but made their choice by the looks, for 
beauty in the children was highly appreciated. Strabo 
informs us * that the dogs in the territory of Sopeithes 
(Sophytes) were said to possess remarkable courage. We 
have some coins of Sophytes bearing on the obverse the 
head of the king, and on the reverse the figure of a cock. 
Strabo calls Sophytes a nomarch which probably indicates 
that he was not an independent sovereign, but only a 
viceroy of some other king. 

I McCrindle, iiiacient India as described in Classical Literature, p. 38, 
s H. and F/s Ed. Ill, p. 93. 

Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 219. 
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15. The kingdom of Phegelas or Phegeus : 

Ifc lay betH’-een the Hydraotes (Ravi) and the Hypha- 
sis (Bias). The name of the king, Phegelas, probably 
represents the Sanskrit Bhagala — the name of a royal 
race of Kshatriyas mentioned in the Ganapatha.’ 

16. The Siboi : 

They \yere the inhabitants of the Shorkot region in 
Jhang. They were probably identical with the Siva 
people mentioned in a passage of the Rig Veda (VII. 
18. 7) where they share with the Alinas, Pakthas, Bhala- 
nases, and Visanins the honour of being defeated by 
Sudas.- The Jatakas mention a Sivi country and its 
cities Aritthapura® and Jetiittara.* It is probable that 
Siva, !§ivi and Siboi were one and the same people. 
A place called Siva-pura, is mentioned by the Scholiast 
on Panini as situated in the northern country.^ It is, 
doubtless, identical with Sibipura mentioned in a Shorkot 
inscription edited by Vogel. In the opinion of that 
scholar the mound of Shorkot marks the site of this city 
of the Sibis.® 

The Siboi dressed themselves with the skins of wild 
beasts, and had clubs for their weapons. The nation 
had 40,000 foot soldiers in the time of Alexander. 

The Mahabharata (III. 130-131) refers to a rasMra 
of the ^ivis ruled by king Uslnara, which lay not far 
from the Yamuna. It is not altogether improbable that 
the Usinara'' country was at one time the home of the 

‘ Invasion of Alexander, p. 401. 

‘ Vedio Index, Vol. II, pp. 381-382. 

“ Unimadanti JSfcaka, No. 527 j c/. PSnini, VI. 2. 100. 

‘ Vessantara Jstaka, No. 647. Seo ante, p. 120, n. 2. 

“ Patanjali, IV. 2. 2 j Ved. Ind., II, p. 382. 

“ Ep. Ind., 1921, p. 16. . 
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AYe find them also in Sind, in Ma-dhyamika in 
Eajaput.ana,'^ and, in the Dasa-kumara-charita, on the 
banks of the Kaveri.'^ 

17. The Agalassoi : 

They lived near the Siboi, and could muster an army 
of 40,000 foot and 3,000 horse. 

18. The Sudraeae or Oxydrakai : 

They were settled between the Hydraotes (Eavi) and 
the Hyphasis (Bias), in the territory probably included 
within the Montgomery District. Their name represents 
the Sanskrit Kshudraka.'' They were one of the most 
numerous and warlike of all the Indian tribes in 
the P^^njab. Arrian in one passage refers to the “leading 
men of their cities and their provincial governors” 
besides other eminent men. These words afford us a 
glimpse into the internal condition of this and similar 
tribes. 


19. The Mailoi ; 

They occupied the valley of the lower Hydraotes 
(Eavi), on both banks of the river. Their name represents 
the Sanskrit Malava. According to AYeber, Api^i 
(according to Jayaswal, Katyayana) speaks of the forma- 
tion of the compound — “ Kshaudraka-Malava.” , Smith 
points out that the Mahabharata coupled the tribes in 
question as forming part of the Kaurava host in the 
Kurukshetra war.^ Curtius tells us ® that the Sudraoa6 


^ Yaidyiij Mod. Hhid. Ind. I, p. 162 j Otirm. Leo., 1918, p. 173. 

' The b'uutheni Sivdn are probably to be identified with tbe Obola ruling 
fpioiiy (Kielliorn, List of Soutbeni Inscriptions, Ho. 085). 

Mbh. II, 52-15 ; VII. 68.9. 

EHI., 1914, p. v- 

invasion A>f Alexander,. p. 234.,'. \ 'w' ,':'"' 
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and the Maiii had an army consisting of 90,000 foot 
soldiers, 10,000 cavalry and 900 war chariots. 

Sir R. G. Bhandarkar informs us that PiOjini refers to 
the Malavas as living by the profession of arms.' In 
later times they are found in Rajaputana, Avanti and the 
Mahi valley, 

20. The Abastanoi : 

Diodorus calls them the Sambastai,^ Arrian Abastanoi. 
Curtius Sabaroae, and Orosius Sabagrae. They were 
settled on the lower Akesines. Their name represents 
the Sanskrit Ambashtha. The Ambashthas are mentioned 

in several Sanskrit and Pali works. An Ambashtha king 
is mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmap.a (VIII. 21), whose 
priest was Narada. The Mahabharata (II. 62. 14-15) 
mentions the Ambashthas along with the Sivis, 
Kshudrakas, Malavas and other north-western tribes. 
The Purapas represent them as Anava Kshatriyas 
and kinsmen of the Sivis.® In the Barhaspatya 
Arthasastra,* the Ambashtha country is mentioned in 
conjunction with Sind : 

Katoira-Hun-Ambashtha-Sindhavah. 

In the Ambattha Sutta,® an Ambattha is called a 
Brahmaija, In the Srarti literature, on the other hand, 
Ambashtha denotes a man of mixed Brahmana and 
Vaisya parentage. ' According to Jstaka IV. 863, the 
Arabatthas were farmers. It seems that the Ambashthas 
were a tribe who were at first mainly a fighting race, 
but some of whom took to other occupations, those of 

> Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 200. 

Invasion of Alexander, p. 292. 

Fargiter, AIHT,, pp. 108, 109. 

* Id, F. Wr,Thoma%.p.21. 

® Dialogues of tlae Buddha, Parii 1, p. 109. 
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priests, fanners, and according to the Smriti writers, 
physicians (iVral)ashthauam chikitsitam, Mann, X. 47). 

In the time of Alexander, the Ambashthas were a 
powerful tribe having a democratic government. Their 
army consisted of 60,000 foot, 6,000 cavalry and 600 

chai’iotsA 

In later times the Ambashthas are found in South- 
Eastern India near the Mekala range, and also in Bihar 
and Bengal.® 

21-22. The Xathroi and the Ossadioi : 

The Xathroi are according to McCrindle" the 
Kshatri of Sanskrit Literature mentioned in the Laws 
of Manu as an impure tribe, being of mixed origin. V. 
de Saint-Martin suggests that in the Ossadioi we have 
the Vasati of the Mahabharata,^ a tribe associated 
with the Sibis and Sindhu-Sauviras.® 

23-24. The Sodrai (Sogdoi) and the Massanoi : 

They occupied Northern Sind. The Sodrai are the 
Sudras of Sanskrit literature, a people constantly associated 
with the Abhiras who were settled near the Sarasvati.® 

25. The kingdom of Mousikanos: 

^ Invasion of Aiexandei% p. 252. 

“ Of. Ftoiemy, Ind. Anfc., XIII. 361 ; Byiliafc Samhifca X1T.J7 j SMeklialamiishfca ’ 
of MSrkandeya P. LYIII. 14, is a coiTupfcion of Mekal-Ambashtha. Gf, also the 
Ambashfcha Kayasthas of Bihir, and the Yaidyas of Bengal whom Bharata M'aliiba 
classes as Ambashtha. 

® Invasion of Alexander, p. 156 n. 

^ VII. 19.ii j 89.37 ; VIIL 44.49. 

5 “ AbhtshahS^ SurasenSh Sivayo’tha YasSfcayalj.’* (Mbh. Yl. 108,8.) 

‘'Yasati Sindha Sanvlra iti prSyo’tikutsifcih . 

GSndhW^ Sindhn-BativirSh Sivayo’tha Tasatayah ” (Mbh., YI. 51.14). 

« Pataojali, I, 2.3 ; Mbh., YH. 19. 6 ; IX. ,37.1. 

^ Bevan in Oamb. Hist. Ind., ,p, 377i restores^the name as Miishika. Mr. 
JayuBwai In his Hindu Polity suggests Muchukarrja. 
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It included a large part of raoderii Sind. Its capital 
has been identified with Alor in the Sukkur district. The 
following characteristics of the inhabitants of the king- 
dom of Mousikanos are noticed bv Strabo.^ 

“The following are their peculiarities: to have a 
kind of Lacedsemonian common meal, where they eat 
in public. Their food consists of what is taken in the 
chase. They make no use of gold nor silver, although 
they have mines of these metals. Instead of slaves, they 
employed youths in the flower of their age, as the 
Cretans employ the Aphamiotm, and the Lacedaemo- 
nians the Helots. They study no science with attention 
but that of medicine; for they consider the excessive 
pursuit of some arts, as that of war, and the like to be 
committing evil. There is no process at law hut against 
murder and outrage, for it is not in a person’s own power 
to escape either one or the other; but as contracts are in 
the power of each individual, he must endure the wrong, 
if good faith is violated by another ; for a man should 
be cautious whom he trusts, and not disturb the city 
with constant disputes in courts of justice.” 

Trom the account left by Arrian it appears that the 
“Brachmans,” i.e., the Brnhraanas exercised considerable 
influence in the country. They were the instigators of 
a revolt against the Macedonian invader.^ 

26. The principality of Oxykanos : 

Curtius calls the subjects of Oxykanos the Praesti 
(Proshthas? Mbh. VI. 9.81). Oxykanos himself is called 
both by Strabo and Diodoros Portikanos. Cunningham 
places his territory to the west of the Indus in the level 
country around Larkhana.® 

i H. and F., Ill, p. 96. 

® Obinnocls:, Arrian, p. 319. 

® Invasion of Alexander, p. 158. 
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27. The principality of Sambos : ^ 

Sambos was the ruler of a mountainous country 
adjoining the kingdom of Mousikanos, with whom he 
was at feud. His capital, called Sindimana,. has been 
identified with Sehwan, a city on the Indus.® 

28. Patalene: 

It was the Indus delta, and took its name from the 
capital city, Patala, at or near the site of Bahmanabad. 

Diodorus tells us® that Tauala (Patala) had a politi- 
cal constitution drawn on the same lines as the Spartan ; 
for in this community the. command in war was vested in 
two hereditary kings of different houses, while a Council 
of Elders ruled the whole state with paramount authority. 
One of the kings in the time of Alexander was called 
Moeres.* 

The states described above had little tendency to 
unity or combination. Ourtius tells us “ that Ambhi, king 
of Taxila, was at war with Abisares and Poros. Arrian 
informs us that Poros and Abisares were not only enemies 
of Taxila but also of the neighbouring autonomous tribes. 
On one occasion the two kings marched against the 
Kshudrakas and the Malavas.® Arrian further tells us that 
the relations between Poros and his nephew were far from 
friendly. Sambos and Mousikanos were also on hostile 
terms. Owing to these struggles and dissensions amongst 
the petty states, an invader had no common resistance 
to fear; and he could be assured that many would welcome 
him out of hatred for their neighbours. 

' ‘ Sambhn, according to Sevan (Oamb. .Hist, Ind., 377). Sitinba is a possible 

alfcernatxye. 

® McOrindle, IntvasioD of Alexander, p, 404, 

'* Inv, Alex., p. 296, 

* Inv. Alex., p. 256. 

® Inr. Alex., p, 202, 

* CMnnock, Arrian, p. 279. 
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Tlie Nandas of Magadha do not appear fco have made 
any attempt to subjugate these states of the Uttarapatha. 
The task of reducing them was reserved for a foreign 
conqueror, viz.^ Alexander of Macedon. The tale of 
Alexander’s con quest has been told by many historians 
including Ai'rian, Q. Ourtius Eufus, Diodoros Siculus, 
Plutarch and Justin. We learn from Ourtius that 
Scythians and Dahae served in the Macedonian army.^ 
The expedition led by Alexander was thus a combined 
Saka-Yavana expedition. The invader met with no such 
general confederacy of the native powers like the one 
formed by the East Indian states against Ku^ika-Ajata- 
satru. On the contrary he obtained assistance from 
many important chiefs like Arabhi of Taxila, Sangseus 
(Sahjaya?) of Pushkaravati, Ivophaios or Cophaeus (of 
the Kabul region?), Assagetes (Asvajit?), and Sisikottos 
(Saslgupta) who got as his reward the satiapy of the 
Assakenians.'^ The only princes or peoples who thought of 
combining against the invader were Poros and Abisares, 
and the Malavas (Malloi), Kshudrakas (Oxydrakai), and 
the neighbouring autonomous tribes. Even in the latter 
case personal jealousies prevented any effective results. 
Alexander met with stubborn resistance from individual 
chiefs and clans, notably from Astes (Hasti or Ashtaka ?), 
the Aspasians, the Assakenians, the elder Poros, the 
Kathaians, the Malloi, the Oxydrakai, and the Brahmanas 
of the kingdom of Mousikanos. Massaga, the stronghold 
of the Assakenians, was stormed with great difficulty, 
Poros was defeated on the banks of the Hydaspes (B. 0. 
326), the Malloi and the Oxydrakai were also no doubt 
crushed. But Alexander found that his Indian antagonists ^ 
were different from the effete troops of Persia. Diodoros 
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informs us ’ that at Massaga, where Alexander treacher- 
ously massacred the mercenaries, “ the women, taking 
the arms of the fallen, fought side by side with the men.” 
Poros, when he saw most of his forces scattered, his 
elephants lying dead or straying riderless, did not flee— 
as Darius Codomaunus had twice fled— but remained 
fighting, seated on an elephant of eoramanding height, and 
received nine wounds before he was taken prisoner.® The 
Malloi almost succeeded in killing the Macedonian king. 
But ail this was of no avail. A disunited people could not 
long resist the united forces of the Hellenic world led by 
the greatest captain of ancient Europe, | Alexander suc- 
ceeded in conquering the old Persian satrapies of Gandhara 
and “ India,” but was unable to try conclusions with 
Agrammes king of the Gangaridas and the Prasii, i.p,., the 
last Nanda , king of Magadha and the other Gangetic 
provinces. Plutarch informs us that the battle with Poros 
depressed the spirits of the Macedonians and made them 
very unwilling to advance further into India. I Moreover 
they were afraid of the “ Gandaritai and the Praisiai ” who 
were reported to be waiting for Alexander with an army 
of 80,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 8,000 war-chariots and 6,000 
fighting elephants. As a matter of fact when Alexander 
was retreating through Karmania he received a report that 
his satrap Philippos had been murdered. Shortly afterwards 
the Macedonian garrison was overpowered. The departure 
of Eudemos (cir. 317 B. 0.) marks the final collapse of 
the Macedonian attempt to establish an empire in India. 

f The only permanent effect of Alexander’s raid seems 
to have been the establishment of a number of Yona 
settlements in the Uttarapatha. The most important of 
these settlements were: 
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1. The city of Alexandria (modern Charikar or Opian) 
hi the land of the Parapanisadae, i.e., the Kabul region, 

2. Boukephala, on the spot whence the Macedonian 
king had started to cross the Hydaspes (Jihlam). 

3. Nikaia, where the battle with Poros took place. 

Alexandria in Sind, in the vicinity of the countries 

of the Sodrai or Sogdoi, and Massanoi, who occupied the 
banks of the Indus,’ '' 

Asoka recognised the existence of Tona settlers on the 
northern fringe of his empire, and appointed some of them 
{e.g. the Yavanaraja Tushaspha) to high offices of state. 
Boukephala Alexandria flourished as late as the time of the 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea,^ One of the Alexandrias 
(Alasauda) is mentioned in the Mahavamsa.® 
i Alexander’s invasion produced one indirect result. It 
helped the cause ‘of Indian unity by destroying the power 
of the petty states of north-west India^l just as the Danish 
invasion helped the union of England under Wessex by 
destroying the independence of Northumbria and Mercia. 
If Ugrasena-Mahapadma was the precursor of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya in the east, Alexander was the forerunner 
of that emperor in the north-west. 

The Maurya Empire ; the Era op Dihvijaya. 
i. The Reign of Chandragupta Maurya. 

In B. 0. 326 the flood of Macedonian invasion had 
overwhelmed the Indian states of the Panjah, and was 
threatening to burst upon the Madhyadesa. Agrammes 
was confronted with a crisis not unlike that which 
Arminius had to face when Varus carried the Homan 
Eagle to the Teutoburg Eorest, or which Charles Martel 

^ Inv, Alex,, pp. 293, 364. 
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had to face when the Saracens carried the Crescent to 
the field of Tours. The question whether India was, or was 
not, to be Hellenized awaited decision. 

Agrainmes was fortunate enough to escape the 
onslaught of Alexander. But it is doubtful whether he 
had the ability or perhaps the inclination to play the 
part of an Arminius or a Charles Martel, had the occasion 
arisen. But there was at this time another Indian who 
was .made of different stuff. This was Chandragupta, 
the Sandrocottus of the classical writers. The rise of 
Chandragupta is thus described by Justin.' 

“ India after the death of Alexander had shaken, as 
it were, the yoke of servitude from its neck and put his 
governors to death. The author of this liberation was 
Sandrocottus. This man was of mean origin but was stimu- 
lated to aspire to regal power by superriatural encourage- 
ment ; for having offended Alexander by his boldness of 
speech and orders being given to kill him, he saved himself 
by swiftness of foot ; and while he was lying asleep, after 
his fatigue, a lion of great size having come up to him 
licked off with his tongue the sweat that was running from 
him, and after gently waking him, left him. Being first 
prompted by this prodigy to conceive hopes of royal dignity 
he drew together a band of robbers, and solicited the 
Indians to support his new sovereignty. Sometime after, 
as he was going to war with the generals of Alexander, a 
wild elephant of great bulk presented itself before him 
of its own accord and, as tamed down to gentleness, took 
him on his back and became his guide in the war and 
conspicuous in fields of battle. Sandrocottus having 
thus acquired a throne was in possession of India 
when Seleuous was laying the foundations of his future 
greatness.” 


^ W atsoji’s Ed., j>. 142. 



THE REIGN OF CHANDK AGUPTA AIAHBTA 

The alxn'e account, shorn of its marvellous element 
amounts to this, that Chandragiipta, a men of non- 
monarchicai rank, placed himself at tin; head of the 
Indians who chafed under the Macedonian yoke, and 
after Alexander’s departure defeated his generals aiid 
“ shook the yoke of servitude from the neck ” of India. 
The verdict of the Hydaspes was thus reversed. 

The ancestry of Chandragupta is not known for 
certain. Hindu tradition connects him with the Nanda 
dynasty of Magadha. Jaina tradition recorded in the 
Parisishtaparvan (p. 56) represents him as the son of 
a daughter of the chief of the village of Mayuraposhaka. 
The Mahavamsa^ calls him a scion of the Moriya clan. 
In the Divyavadana ^ Bindusara, the son of Chandra- 
gupta, claims to be a Kshatriya Mtirdhabhishikta. In 
the same work (p. 409) Asoka, the son of Bindusara, calls 
himself a Kshatriya. In the Mabaparinibbana Sutta® 
the Moriyas are represented as the ruling clan of 
Pipphalivana, and as belonging to the Kshatriya caste. 
As the Mabaparinibbana Sutta is the most ancient 
of the works referred to above, and as it belongs to 
the early Buddhist period its evidence must be accepted 
as authentic, lit is, therefore, practically certain that 
Chandragupta belonged to a Kshatriya community, niz., 
the Moriya (Maurya) clan.i 

In the sixth century B, C. the Moriyas were the 
ruling clan of the little republic of Pipphalivana, They 
must have been absorbed into the Magadhan empire 
along with the other states of Eastern India. During 
the inglorious reign of Agrammes, when there was general 
disaffection amongst his subjects, the Moriyas evidently 
came into prominence, probably under the leadership of 

’ Geiger’s Translation, p. 27. 

.» Cowell and Neil’s Ed., p. 37G. -i A.v.-V-A 
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Cbindragupta. These clansmen were no longer rulers, 
and were merely Magadhan subjects. It is, therefore, 
not at all surprising that Justin calls Ohandragupta 
a man of humble origin. Plutarch, as well as Justin, 
informs ns that Ohandragupta paid a visit to Alexander. 
Plutarch says* “Androkottus himself, who was then a 
lad, saw Alexander himself and afterwards used to 
declare that Alexander might easily have conquered the 
whole country, as the then king was hated by his subjects 
on account of his mean and wicked disposition.” Erom 
this passage it is not unreasonable to infer that Chandra- 
gupta visited Alexander with the intention of inducing 
the conqueror to put an end to the rule of the tyrant of 
Magadha. His conduct may be compared to that of 
Pi/ana Samgrama Simha who helped Babar to put an end 
to the rule of Ibrahim Lodi.® Apparently Ohandragupta 
found Alexander as great a tyrant as Agrammes, for 
we learn from Justin that the Macedonian king 
did not scruple to give orders to kill the intrepid 
Indian lad for his boldness of speech. The young 
Maurya apparently thought of ridding his country of both 
the tyrants, Macedonian as well as Indian. With the 
help of Kautilya, also called Ohanakya or Vishnugupta, 
son of a Brahmapa of Taxila, he overthrew the infamous 
Nanda. Traditional accounts of the conflict between 
Ohandragupta and the last Nanda are preserved in the 
‘ Milindapanho, the Puranas, the Mudrai’akshasa, the 
Mahavamsa Tika and the Jaina Parisishtaparvan. The 
Milindapanho® tells us that the Fanda army was com- 
manded by Bhaddasala. The Fanda troops were 
evidently defeated with great slaughter, an exaggerated 
account of which is preserved in the Milindapanho. 

^ Life of Alexander, LXIL 

= l^egarding the conduct of Saihgrlma, Simha, see Tod’g EajastlnXu, ToU I, 
p. 240 n. (2). ' \ ; 

» SBE.. To3. XXXTI, p. 147,' 
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“ Sometime after ” his acquisition of .sovereignty, 
Cliandragupfca went to war with the prefects or generals 
of Alexander' and crushed their power. 

The overthrow of the Nandas, and the liberation of 
the Panjab were not the only achievements of the 
great Maurya. Plutarch tells us^ that he overran 
and subdued the whole of India with an army of 600,000 
men. Justin also informs us that he was •' in possession of 
India.” In his "Beginnings of South Indian History,” 
Chapter II, Prof. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar shows that 
Mamulanar, an ancient Tamil author, makes frequent 
allusions to the Mauryas in the past having penetrated 
with a great army as far as the Podiyil Hill in the Tinne- 
velly district. The statements of this author are supported 
hy Paranar or Param Korranar and Kallil Attirai- 
yanar. The advanced party of the invasion was 
composed of a warlike people called Kosar (Kosalas?). 
The invaders advanced from the Konkan passing the 
hills Elilmalai, about sixteen miles north of Oannanore, 
and entered tlie Kongu (Coimbatore) district, ultimately 
going as far as the Podiyil Hill. Unfortunately the 
name of the Maurya leader is not given. But the 
expression " A^amba Moriyar ” or Maurya upstarts 
would seem to suargest that the first Maurya, i.e., 
Chandragupta was meant.' 

Certain Mysore Inscriptions refer to Chandragupta’s 
rule in north Mysore. Thus one inscription says that 
Nagakhapda in the Shikarpur Taluq was protected by the 
wise Chandragupta, “an abode of the usages of eminent 

^ 0/. Smith, Asoka, third edition, p. 14 

" Alex. LXII. 

* Beginnings of South Indian History, p. 89. 

^ Barnett suggests (Oamb. Hist. Ind. 596) that the ‘Yamba Moriyar ’ or 
Bastard Mauryas were possibly a branch of the Konkani Mauryas. For other 
suggestions, se© JR AS., 1923, pp. 98*96, • 
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Esliatfiyas.’’ * This is of the fourteenth century and little 
reliance can be placed upon it But when the statements 
of Plutarch, Justin, Mamulanar, and the Mysore inscrip- 
tions referred to by Rice, are read together they seem to 
suggest that the first Maurya did conquer a considerable 
portion of trans-Vindhyan India. 

Whatever we may think of Chandragupta’s connection 
with Southern India, there can be no doubt that he 
pushed his conquests as far as Surashtra in Western 
India, The Junagadh Rock Inscription of the Maha- 
kshatrapa Rudradaman refers to his Rash triya or High 
Commissioner, Pushyagupta, the Vaisya, who constructed 
the famous Sudarsana Lake.^ 

The Seleukidan War. 

We learn from Justin® that when Chandragupta was 
in possession of India Seleukos (Seleucus), a general of 
Alexander, was laying the foundations of his future great- 
ness. Seleukos was the son of Antioehus, a distinguished 
general of Philip of Macedon, and his wife Laodice. 
After the division of the Macedonian Empire among the 
followers of Alexander he carried on several wars in the 
east. He first took Babylon, and then, his strength being 
increased by this success, subdued the Bactrians. He 
next made an expedition into India. Appianus says * 
that he crossed the Indus and waged war on Ohandra- 
gupta, king of the Indians, until he made friends and 
entered into relations of marriage with him. Justin also 

^ Rice, Mysore and Coorg: from the Inscriptions, p. 10. 

® The subjugation of the whole of Northern India (Udiclu) from the Himalayas 
10 the sea is probably suggested by the following passage in the Kantiliya Arthasas- 
ii’a(IX. 1)> ‘‘ Besa^ Prithivi; tasySdi Himavat BamndrflntaTam Udichinam yojana- 
sahasra parimanam atiryak OhakraTarti-Kshetram.’^ 

' V' 

* Ind. Ant., Vol. TI, p. 114.' 
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observes that after making a league with Chandragupta, 
and settling his affairs in the east, Selenkos proceeded to 
join in the war against Antigonus. Plutarch supplies us 
with the information that Chandragupta presented 500 
elephants to Seleukos. More important details are given 
by Strabo who says d 

“ The Indians occupy (in part) some of the countiies 
situated along the Indus, which formerly belonged to the 
Persians: Alexander deprived the Ariani of them, and 
established there settlements of his own. But Seleucus 
Nicator gave them to Sandrocottus in consequence of a 
marriage contract, and received in turn 600 elephants.” 
“The Indians occupied a larger portion of Ariana, 
which they had received from the Macedonians.” ^ 

It will be seen that the classical writers do not give us 
any detailed record of the actual conflict between Seleukos 
and Chandragupta. They merely speak of the results. 
There can be no doubt that the invader could not make 
much headway, and concluded an alliance which was 
cemented by a marriage contract. In his Aioha ® Dr. 
Smith rightly observes that the current notion that 
the Syrian king ‘gave his daughter in marriage’ to 
Chandragupta is not warranted by the evidence, which 
testifies merely to a ‘ matrimonial alliance.’ The Indian 
Emperor obtained some of the countries situated along 
the Indus which formerly belonged to the Persians, 
together with the larger portion of Ariana, “ giving in 
exchange the comparatively small recompense of 500 
elephants.” Dr. Smith adduces good grounds for believing 
that the territory ceded by the Syrian king included the 
four satrapies : Aria, Arachosia, Gedrosia and the Paro- 
panisadai, i. e., Herat;, Kandahar, Makran and Kabul. The 
inclusion of the Kabul Valley within the Maurya Empire , 
is proved by the inscriptions of Asoka, the grandson : of 

. ,• » H, & in, p. 126. »jrM<2,p.78. 
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Ohandragupta, which speak of the Yonas and Gandharas 
as vassals of the Empire. 

Megastfaenes. 

We learn from the classical writers that after the war 
the Syrian and Indian emperors lived on friendly terms. 
Athenaios tells us that Ohandragupta sent presents 
including certain powerful aphrodisiacs to the Syrian 
monarch.^ Seleukos sent an envoy to the Maurya court, 
whose name was Megasthenes. Arrian tells us ® that 
Megasthenes originally lived with Sibyrtios the satrap of 
Araohosia. He was sent from thence to Pataliputra 
where he often visited the Maurya Emperor, and wrote a 
history on Indian affairs. The work of Megasthenes has 
been lost. The fragments that survive in quotations 
by later authors like Strabo, Arrian, Diodorus and others, 
have been collected by Schwanbeck, and translated by 
MeOrindle. As Professor Hhys Davids observes, 
Megasthenes possessed very little critical judgment, and 
was, therefore, often misled by wrong information 
received from others. But he is a truthful witness 
concerning matters which came under his personal 
observation. The most important piece of information 
supplied by him is, as Bhys Davids has pointed out, 
the description of Pataliputra which Arrian quotes in 
Chapter X of his Indica : 

“The largest city in India, named Palimbothra, is in 
the land of the Prasians, where is the confluence of the 
river Erannobaos ® and the Ganges, which is the greatest 
of rivers. The Erannobaos would be third of the Indian 

rivers .............Megasthenes says that on one side 

where it is longest this city extends 80 stades (9^ miles) 

^ IliY, Alex., p.'4C^, ® OMimocFs 

» lramobaos=»Hirai^yOTalift, Sw, 0/. “AniiiefaiA 

(Fataijaii 11. 1.2). ^ ■ 
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in length, and that its breadth is fifteen (If miles) ; that 
the city has been surrounded with a ditch in bi'eadth 6 
plethra (606 feet), and in depth 30 cubits ; and that its 
wall has 670 towers and 64 gates.” ^ 

There were many other cities in the empire besides 
Pataliputra. Arrian says “ it would not be possible to record 
with accuracy the number of their cities on account of 
their multiplicity. Those which are situated near the rivers 
or the sea are built of wood ; for if they were built of brick 
they could not long endure on account of the rain and 
because the rivers overflowing their banks fill the plains 
with water. But those which have been founded in 
commanding places, lofty and raised above the adjacent 
country, are built of brick and mortar.” The most 
important cities of Chandragupta’s empire, besides the 
metropolis, were Taxila, Ujjain and KausamM. 

iElian gives the following account of the palace of 
Chandragupta. “ In the Indian royal palace where the 
greatest of all the kings of the country resides, besides much 
else which is calculated to excite admiration, and with which 
neither Susa, nor Ekbatana can vie (for, methinks, only 
the well-known vanity of the Persians could prompt such 
a comparison), there are other wonders besides. In the 
parks tame peacocks are kept, and pheasants which have 
been domesticated ; there are shady groves and pasture 
grounds planted with trees, and branches of trees which 
the art of the woodsman has deftly interwoven ; while 
some trees are native to the soil, others are brought from 
other parts, and with their beauty enhance the charms 
of the landscape. Parrots are natives of the country, 
and keep hovering about the king and wheeling round 
him, and vast though their numbers be, no Indian ever 
eats a parrot. The Braohmans honour them highly 

^ lY. prSsSdll> 
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above all other birds — ^because the parrot alone can 
imitate human speech. Within the palace grounds are 
artificial ponds in which they keep fish of enormous size but 
quite tame. No one has permission to fish for these 
except the king’s sons while yet in their boyhood. These 
youngsters amuse themselves while fishing in the unraflded 
sheet of water and learning how to sail their boats.” ^ 

The imperial palace probably stood close to the modern 
village of Kumrahar.^ The unearthing of the ruins of 
the Maurya pillar-hall and palace near Kurarahar, said to 
have been built on the model of the throne room and palace 
of Darius at Persepolis, has led Dr. Spooner to propound 
the theory that the Mauryas were Zoroastrians.® Dr. Smith 
observes that the resemblance of the Maurya buildings 
with the Persian palace at Persepolis is not yet definitely 
established. Besides, as Professor Chanda observes, 
“ Ethnologists do not recognize high class architecture 
as test of race, and in the opinion of experts the buildings of 
■?' Darius and Xerxes at Persepolis are not Persian in style, but 
are mainly dependent on Babylonian models and bear 
traces of the influence of Greece, Egypt and Asia Minor.” 

We learn from Strabo* that the king usually remained 
within the palace under the protection of female guards 
{qf. strl ga^iair dhanvibhifi of the Arthasastra) and appeared 
in public only on four occasions, viz., in time of war : to 
sit in his court as a judge ; to offer sacrifice ; and to go on 
hunting expeditions. 

; :;Ghandragupt 

Ohandragupta was not only a great soldier and con- 
queror, he was a great administrator. Megasthenes, the 

^ McOrindle, Ancienfc India as described ia Olassical Literature, pp. 141-42* 

« Smith, The Oxford History of India, p* 77. Macphail, ABoha, pp. 23-25* 

® J.E,A.S., 1915, pp. 63 ff., 405 jee* 

* H. & JF/s Ed.# Tol* ill, p. 123* •/' ' 
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Greek ambassador at his court, has left detailed accounts 
of his system of government. The edicts of his grandson 
Asoka and the Arthasastra attributed to his minister 
Kautilya confirm in many respects the particulars of the 
organisation of the empire given by the. distinguished 
envoy. ^ 

The supreme Government consisted of two main parts: 


1. The Raja, and 

2. the “ Gouncillors ” and /' Assessors ” (Mahamatras, 
and Amatyas or Sachivas). 

The Raja or sovereign was the head of the state. He 
had military, Judicial, legislative, as well as executive 
functions. We have already seen that one of the occasions 
when he left his palace was war.^ He considered plans of 
military operations with his Senapati.® 

He also sat in his court to administer justice. ‘* H» 
remains there all day thus occupied, not suffering 
himself to be interrupted even though the time arrives 
for attending to his person. This attention to his 
person consists of friction with pieces of wood, and he 
continues to listen to the cause, while the friction 
is performed by four attendants who surround him.”® 
Kautilya says,* “ when in the court, he (the king) shall 
never cause his petitioners to wait at the door, for when 
a king makes himself inaccessible to his people and 
entrusts his work to his immediate officers, he may be 
sure to engender confusion in business, and to cause 
thereby public disaffection, and himself a prey to his 
enemies. He shall, therefore, personally attend to the 
business of gods, of heretics, of Brahmapas learned in the 
Vedas, of cattle, of sacred places, of minors, the aged, the 
afflicted, the helpless and of women ; — all this in order 
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(of enumeration) or according to the urgency or pressure 
of those works. All urgent calls he shall hear at once.” 

As to the king’s legislative function we should note 
that Kautilya^ calls him “ dharma-pravartaka,” and in- 
cludes Rajasasana among the sources of law. As instances 
of royal “ ^asanas ” or rescripts may be mentioned the 
Edicts of Asoka, the famous grandson of Ohandragupta. 

Among executive functions of the king, our autho- 
rities mention the posting of watchmen, attending to the 
accounts of receipts and expenditure, appointment of 
ministers, priests and superintendents, correspondence 
with the Mantriparishad, collection of the secret infor- 
mation gathered by spies, reception of envoys, etc.® 

Kautilya holds that Rajatva (sovereignty) is possible 
only with assistance.® A single wheel can never move. 
Hence the king shall employ Sachivas and hear their 
opinion. The Sachivas or Amatyas of Kautilya correspond 
to the “ seventh caste ” of Megasthenes which assisted 
the king in deliberating on public affairs. This class was 
small in number, but in wisdom and justice excelled all 
the others.* 

The most important amongst the Sachivas or Amatyas 
were undoubtedly the Mantrins or High Ministers, pro- 
Wjly corresponding to the Mahamatras of Asoka’s Rock 
Edict TI, and the “ advisers of the king ” referred to by 
Diodorus (II, 41). They were selected from those 
Amatyas whose character had been tested under all kinds 
of allurements.® They were given the highest salary. 


> Bk. HI, Okap. I. 

» Kautilya, Bk. I, Ch. XVI ; XVIU j :Bk. VIII, Cli. I. Of. Afota’s Book 

JJdiciis III (regulation about alpa-V'^ayaia nnd a^paMandata^ Y (appointment of 
high officials), VI (relations with the oollection of information from 

the Fa^ivedaMX and XIII (diplomatic relations with foreign powers)^ 

» 0/. Mann Til. 65. i ‘ ; 

* Ohinnook, ArriaUj 'p. 41%:' . : 
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vis., 48,000 pa^as per annum.* They assisted the king in 
examining the character of the Araatyas who were 
employed in ordinary departments.® All kinds of admini- 
strative measures were preceded by consultation with three 
or four of them.® In works of emergency (atyayike kSrye) 
they were summoned along with the Mantriparishad.* 
They exercised a certain amount of control over the 
Imperial Princes.® They accompanied the king to the 
battle-field, and gave encouragement to the troops.® 
Kautilya was evidently one of these Mantrins. Another 
minister (or Pradeshtri ?) was apparently Maniyatappo, a 
Jatilian, who helped the king to “ confer the blessings of 
peace on the country by extirpating, marauders who were 
like unto thorns.”^ That there were at times more than 
one Mantrin is proved by the use of the plural Mantrinafe. 

In addition to the Mantrins there was the Mantri- 
parishad or Assembly of Imperial Councillors. The 
existence of the Parishad as an important element of 
the Maurya constitution is proved not only by the 
Arthasastra but by the third and sixth Rock Edicts of 
Asoka. The members of the Mantriparishad were not 
identical with the Mantrins. In several passages of 
Kautilya’s Arthasastra the Mantrins are sharply distin- 
guished from the Mantriparishad.® The latter evidently 
occupied an inferior position. Their salary was only 
12,000 panas, whereas the salary of a Mantrin was 48,000. 
They do not appear to have been consulted on ordinary 
occasions, but were summoned along with the Mantrins 
when Atyayika Icarya, i.e., works of emergency had to be 
transacted. The king was to be guided by the decision 
* of the majority (Bhayishthah). They also attended the 

' Ibid. p. 247. . • Ibid, p. 16. 

* IMd, pp. 26, 28. * Ibid, p. 29. 0/. Asoka’s Wiot rlTA, 

' iWd, p. 883. - ; ; : « Ibid, p. 368. 

’ Ttpaotir’s MahSTJuisa, p, *Jij. , ' 0/, pp. 20, 2e,'2*7f ‘ ' 
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king at the time of the reception of envoys (p, 45). 
Prom the passage “ Mantriparishadaih dvadasamatyan 
kurvlta ” it appears that the Parishad used to be re- 
cruited from all kinds of Amatyas (not necessarily from 
Mantrins). Prom Kautilya’s denunciation of a king 
with a “ Kshudraparishad ” (p. 269), his rejection of the 
views of the Manavas, Barhaspatyas and the Ausanasas, 
his preference for an “ Akshudra-parishad,” and his 
reference to Indra’s Parishad of a thousand Rishis, it 
may be presumed that he wanted to provide for the needs 
of a growing empire, and prevailed upon his master to 
constitute a fairly big assembly. 

Besides the Mantrins and the Mantriparishad, there 
was another class of Amatyas who filled the great admi- 
nistrative and judicial appointments.^ Kautilya says 
(p. 17) that the “ dharmepadhasuddha ” Amatyas should 
be employed in civil ® and criminal ® courts ; the “ artho- 
padhasuddha” Amatyas should be employed asSamahartri 
(“ Chancellor of the Exche(iuer and Minister of the Inte- 
' rior”) and Sannidhatri (High Treasurer and Keeper of 
Stores), the kamepadhasuddha ” Amatyas should 
be appointed to superintend the pleasure grounds, the 
“ bhayopadhasuddha ” Amatyas should be appointed to 
immediate service (Ssanna karya), while those who are 
proved impure should be employed in mines, timber and 
elephant forests, and manufactories. Untried Amatyas 
. were to be employed in ordinary departments (samanya 
adhikarana). Persons endowed with the qualifications 

^ Cf, fclie Karma-Sachivas of tlie JunSgarlh Book Inscription of Budradaman. 

® CiYiI (Dbarmasth! ja) Courts were established ** in the cities of SaftgrahaJja 
(in the midst of a collection of ten villages)* Bro^amukha (in the centre of four 
hundred villages), SthSniya (in the centre of eight, hundred villages), and at places 
where districts met (Janapadasandhi)/* and consisted of three Bharmasfchas and 

* A Criminal (KantafcaSodhana) Court consisted of 3 AmStyas or 3 Pradeshtris, 
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required in an Amatya (Amatya sampadopeta) were 
appointed Nisrishtarthal). or Ministers Plenipotentiary, 
Lekhakas or Ministers of Correspondence, and Adhyakshas 
or Superintendents. 

The statements of Kautilya regarding the employment 
of Amatyas as the chief executive and Judicial officers of 
the realm, are confirmed by the classical writers. Strabo, 
for example, observes,* “ the seventh caste consists of 
counsellors and assessors (Symbouloi and Synedroi) of the 
king. To these persons belong the offices of state, tribu- 
nals of justice, and the whole administration of affairs.” 
Arrian also says, “ from them are chosen their rulers, 
governors of provinces, deputies, treasurers, generals, 
admirals, controllers of expenditure, and superintendents 
of agriculture.” 

The Adhyakshas who formed the pivot of the Maurya 
administration, are evidently referred to by Strabo as 
Magistrates in the following passage : 

“ Of the Magistrates, some have the charge of the 
market,^ others of the city, others of the soldiery.® Some * 
have the care of the rivers, measure the land, as in Egypt, 
and inspect the closed reservoirs, from which water is 
distributed by canals, so that all may have an equal use 
of it. These persons have charge also of the hunters, and 
have the power of rewarding or punishing those who 
merit either. They collect the taxes, and superintend 
the occupations connected with land, as wood-cutters, 
carpenters, workers in brass, and miners. They superintend 
the public roads, and place a pillar at every ten stadia 
to indicate the by-ways and distances. Those who have 
charge of the city (aslynomoi) are divided into six bodies 

’ H. and P., Vol. Ill, p. 103. Of. Diodorns II. 41. 

® ** Distriofe” according to the Cambridge History of India, I, 417. 

5 C/- the Diirga-rashtra^danda-mukhym ot Kautjlya, Bk, XIII, Chs. HI and V", 

* the district officials (Agfronomoi)* . • ; .'V’. ' 
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of each.^ Next to the Magistrates of the city is a 
third body of governors, who have the care of military- 
affairs. This class also consists of six divisions each 
composed of five persons.” ® 

The Magistrates in charge of the city and those in 
charge of military affairs are evidently the same as the 

Nagaradhyakshas and Baladhyakshas of the Arthasastra.® 
Dr. Smith remarks, “the Boards described by Megas- 
thenes as in charge of the business of the capital and the 
army are unknown to the author (Kaufilya), who contem- 
plated each such charge as the duty of a single officer. 
The creation of the Boards may have been an innovation 
effected by Ohandragupta personally.” But the historian 
overlooks the fact that Kautilya distinctly says, “ Bahu^ 
mukhyam anityam chadhikaranam sthapayet,” each 
department shall be officered by several temporary heads ® ; 
“ Adhyakshah Sankbyayaka-^Lekhaka-Rupadarsaka-Nivi- 
grahak-ottaradhyaksha-sakhah karmani kuryuh.” Evi- 
dently Dr. Smith notices only the Adhyakshas but ignores 
the existence of the Uttaradhyakshas and others. 
As in regard to the Arthasastra Smith notices only the 

^ Bach Body was responsible for one of the following departments, (1) the 
mechanical arts, (2) foreign residents, (3) registration of births and deaths, (4) sales, 
exchanges, weights and measures, (0 supetYiaion of manufactured articles and (6) 
collection of tithes on sales. 

® Bach division or Board was responsible for one of the following departments, 
tm,i the navy, transport and commissariat (cf, Vish^i Karmani of Kautilya, Bk, X, 
Oh. lY), the infantry, the cavalry, the chariots and the elephants. In the fentiparva 
the divisions are stated to be six (Olil, 38) or eight (LIX, 41-42) : 

Eatha Naga Hayaschaiva Padataschaiva Pandava 
' * Yishtir Hava sCharSSchuiva I>e§ika iti chashtamam 

Angiinyetani Kauravya prakl^sHni balasya tu. 

^ Mysore Ed., 1919, p, 65', NagaraTphinya^Yy^vahirika-KSrmSntika-Baliadhya*. 
kshffih, €f. BalapradhanS and KigamapradhSnalh of Mbh. Y. 2. 6. 

lEI., 1914, p. 141, Cf, Monahan, Mmly Bistory of Bengal, pp, 157-164, and 
Stein, Megasthenes und Kautilya, pp. 283 W, 

® Arthafetra, 1919, p. 69. On page 5T we have the following passage —Hasty* 
asva-ratlia-pa<iatam“aneka'*niuk!iyam*ava^Iiapayef,- i e., elephant^, eayalry, 6hariotS| 
and iniantrj shall eaoh be placed under many chiefs. 



Adhyakshas, so in regard to the classical accounts he 
takes note only of the Boards, but ignores the chiefs who 
are expressly mentioned in two passages, ‘ viz.— 

“ One division is associated with the Chief Naval 
Superinienclentf “another (division) is associated with 
the person icho has the charge of the bullook-leams.” The 
Chief Naval Superintendent and the Person in Charge of the 
Bullock-teams, doubtless, correspond to the Navadhyaksha 
and Go’adhyaksha of the Arthasastra. It is a mistake to 
think that the Navadhyaksha of the early Hindu period was 
a purely civil official, for he was responsible for the destruc- 
tion of and the Mahabharata (XII. iix. 41-4(2) 

clearly refers to the navy as one of ihe ahgas of the Eoyal 
Eorces. The civil duties of the Navadhyaksha have their 
counterpart in those of Megasthenes’ Admiral relating 
to the letting out of ships on hire for the transport both 
of passengers and merchandize ” (Strabo XV. 1. 46). 

The central popular assemblies like those that existed 
among the Lichchhavis, Malias, ^akyas and other Sahghas 
had no place in the Maurya constitution. The custom of 
summoning a great assembly of Gramikas seems also to 
have fallen into disuse. 

Provincial Government. 

The Empire was divided into a number of provinces, 
because “no single administration could support the 
Atlantean load.” The exact number of provinces in 
Chandragupta’s time is unknown. In the time of his 
grandson Atoka there were at least five, viz. 

A,; VttarSpatha? ^capital,'.5!a 

/ 2. Avanti rafitha^ ... ,, Ujjayini 

> H. & F. Strabo, UI, p. 104. 
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' 3. Dakshinapatha ... capital, Suvarnagiri (?) 

/, ' ' Tosali : H 

5. Prachya (Prasii) ... „ Pataliputra 

Of these only the first two and the last one can he 
said, with any amount of certainty, to have formed parts 
of Ohandragupta’s Empire. But, it is not altogether im- 
probable that Dakshinapatha, too, was one of Ohandra- 
gupta’s provinces. The outlying provinces were ruled 
by princes of the blood royal who were styled KumSras. 
We learn from Kautilya’s Arthasastra (p. 247) that the 
salary of a Kumara was 12,000 panas per annum. 

The Horae Provinces, i.e., Prachya and the M adhyadesa, 
were directly ruled by the Emperor himself with the 
assistance of Mahamatras stationed in important cities 
like Pataliputra, Kausambi, etc. 

Besides the Imperial Provinces Maurya India included 
a number of territories which enjoyed a certain amount 
of autonomy. Arrian refers to cities which enjoyed a 
democratic Government.* Kautilya (p. 378) refers to a 
number of Sanghas, e.g., Kamboja, Surashtra, etc. The 
Kambojas find prominent mention as a separate unit even 
in the Thirteenth Book Edict of Asoka. That Surashtra 
was autonomous in the time of Asoka seems probable 
from BudradSman’s inscription at Junagadh which refers 
to its Baja, the Tavana Tushaspha, the contemporary and 
vassal of Asoka. The Tavanaraja was probably a Greek 
chief of the North-West who was appointed MuJchya 
of the Surashtra Sangha by Asoka, just as Baja Mansingh 
of Amber was appointed Bvthadura of Bengal by Akbar, 
His title of Bajs probably indicates that he enjoyed a 
certain amount of autonomy. His relations with As'oka 
remind us of the relationship subsisting between the Baja 
of the Sakya state and Pasenadi. In the time of the first 

* Chmnook, Amttu, p, 4iB, 
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Maurva Surashfcra had an officer named Pnshyagupta, 
the Vaisya, who is described as a Bash triya of Ohandra- 
gupta. In the Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part I, p. 13, 
the word Bsshtriya was taken to mean a brother-in-law. 
Kielhorn, hovrever, in the Bpigraphia Indica, Vol. Ill, 
p. 46, took the term to mean a provincial governor. This 
meaning does not seem to be quite satisfactory because 
we have already seen that Surashtra was very probably an 
autonomous vassal state, and not an Imperial Province. 
A Bashtriya seems to have been a sort of Imperial High 
Commissioner, and the position of Pnshyagupta in Surlsh- 
tra was probably like that of Lord Cromer in Egypt. 
Neither the Arthasastra nor the Edicts of As'oka mention 
any class of officials called Bashtriya. It is, however, 
probable, that the Bashtriya was identical with the 
Bashtrapala whose salary was equal to that of a 
Kumara.* 

Overseers and Spies. 

The classical writers refer to a class of men called 
Overseers (Episkopoi) who “ overlook what is done through- 
out the country and in the cities, and make reports to the 
king where the Indians are ruled by a king, or the magis- 
trates where the people have a democratic government.” ^ 
Strabo calls this class of men the Ephori or Inspectors. 
“ They are,” says he, “ intrusted with the superintendence 
of all that is going on, and it is their duty to report privately 
to the king... The best and the most faithful persons are 
appointed to the office of Inspector.” ® The Overseers 
of Arrian and the Inspectors of Strabo probably corres- 
pond either to the Pradesh tyis or the Gudha-Purushas of 

^ Arfcliafesfcra, p, 24?*?. For RasBtrija, see a!? 0 ' Mbh.XII. 86* 12; 87. 9. 

® Cbinnock, Arrian j p, 41B. . , ' ^ 

® H. F., Strabo, III, p 1.03* ■ 
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the Arthasastra. Dr. Thomas derives the word Pradeshtri 
from Pradesa which means “ report ” ^ by the rule of 
Panini, II. 2. 16 (Trijakabhyam kartari). 

Strabo tells us that the City Inspectors employed as 
their co-adjutors the city courtesans ; and the Inspectors 
of the Camp, the women who followed it. The employ- 
ment of women of easy virtue as spies is also alluded to 
by Kaut'ilya. According to him there were two groups of 
spies, viz . : 

1. Samstbah, consisting of Kapatika, Udasthita, Griha- 
patika, Vaidehaka and Tapasa, i.e., fraudulent disciples, 
recluses, householders, merchants and ascetics. 

2. Sancharab,^ including Satri, Tikshpa and Eashada, 
i.e., class-mates, firebrands, and poisoners, and certain 
women described as Bhikshukls, Parivrajikas, Mupdas 
and Vyishalis. It is to the last class, vis., the Vrishalis 
that Strabo evidently refers. We have explicit references 
to courtesan (Puriischab, vesya, rupajiva) spies on pp. 
221, 249, 316 of the Arthasastra. 

Care of Foreigners. 

It is clear from the accounts of Diodorus (II. 4<2) 
and Strabo (XV. 1. 60) that the Maurya government 
took special care of foreigners. “Among the Indians 
officers are appointed even for foreigners, whose duty is 
to see that no foreigner is wronged. Should any one of 
them lose his health, they send physicians to attend him, 
and take care of him otherwise, and if he dies they bury 
him, and deliver over such property as he leaves to his 
relatives. -The judges also decide cases in which foreigners 
are concerned with the greatest care, and come down 
sharply on those who take unfair advantage of them.”® 

» JEAS., 1916, p. 97. 

C/. Liiders, Ins. No. 1200. ‘ ■ 

** McOrindle, Hogastlieiies X026, 42. 
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Village Administration. 

The administrative and Judicial business of villages was 
carried on by the Graraikas ' who were, no doubt, assisted 
by the Gramavriddhas ^ or village elders. The omission of 
the Gramika from the list of salaried officials given in 
Bk. V, Oh. in of the Arthasastra is significant. It 
probably indicates that the Gramika was not a paid 
servant of the crown, but an elected official of the 
villagers. The king’s servant in the village was the 
Gramabhritaka.® Above the Gramika were the Gopa,^ 
who looked after 5 or 10 villages, and the Sthanika 
who controlled one quarter of a Janapada or district. 
The work of these officers was supervised by thje- 
Samahatri with the help of the Pradeshtris (pp. 142, 217). 

The Last Days of Chandragupta. 

Jaina tradition avers that Chandragupta was a Jaina 
and that, when a great famine occurred, he abdicated and 
repaired to Mysore where he died. Two inscriptions on 
the north bank of the Kaveri near Seringapatam of about 
900 A.i),, describe the summit of the Kalbappu Hill, i.e,, 
Chandragiri, as marked by the footprints of BhadravShu 
and Chandragupta Munipati.® Dr. Smith observes,® 
“ The Jain tradition holds the field, and no alternative 
account exists,” Chandragupta died about 298 or 297 
B.C., after a reign of 24 years. 

If the Parisishtaparvan of Hemaohandra is to be 
believed Chandragupta had a queen named Durdhars who 

^ Arthasfetra, pp. 157, 172. <7/. LMerg, Ins. Nos. 48, 69«. 

2 Pp. 48, 161, 168, 169, 178. 0/. Ltiders, Ins. No. 1327. 
s Pp. 175, 248. ' : ,, 

* The Gopas proper do not find mentjion in ear! j epigraphs, but Lfiders, Ins 
No. 1266, mentions Senagopas.*^ 

® Eioe, Mysore und^Ooorg ftowi the Ihsoriptions, pp, 3-4* 

« !phe Oxford History of Indfes, 
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became the mother of Bindusara, the son who succeeded 
hitf In the absence of corroborative 
evidence, however, the name of the queen cannot be 
accepted as genuine. 

11. The Tieign of Bmdmara. 

Ohandragupta Maurya was succeeded in or about the 
year 298 B.O. by his son Bindusara Amitraghata. The 
name or title Amitraghata (slayer of foes) is a resto- 
; ration in Sanskrit' of the Amitrachates of Athenaios, and 
Allitrochades of Strabo, who is stated to have been the 
son of Sandrocottus. Dr. Fleet prefers the rendering 
Amitrakhada or devourer of enemies, which is said to 
occur as an epithet of Indra.^ From Asoka’s Bock 
Edict YIII (Kalsl Text) it appears probable that Bindu- 
sara, as well as other predecessors of As'oka, used the 
style Devanampiya. 

If Hemaohandra and Taranatha are to be believed, 
Kautilya or Ohanakya continued to serve as minister for 
some time after the accession of Bindusara.® “ Chanaka,” 
says Taranatha, “ one of his (Bindusara’s) great lords, 
procured the destruction of the nobles and kings of 
sixteen towns, and as king he made himself master of all 
the territory between the eastern and western seas.” The 
conquest of the territory between the eastern and western 
seas has been taken by some scholars to refer to the 

i Of. Lassen, and Ounn. (Bhilsa Topes, p, 92), The term Amitraghata occurs 
in Patafijalfs Maha-bhashya, ill. 2. 2. Dr. Jarl Gharpen tier observes (in Le Monde 
Oriental, quoted in Galcntta Eeviero, May-June, 1926, p. 399), “that the Greek word 
as a synonym of Bindusara, should be rendered Amitraghata seems 
clear not only from the MahSbhSsya but also from the royal title amitmnaiii 
hanta in Ait. Br. T.r.II, 17,” 

» Jacobi, Parisishtaparyan, p. 62 j Ihd,. Ant*, 1875, p, 364. For the alleged 
connection of BindusSj^a with another minister named Subandhu, the author of the 
YiSsavadattS NatjadhUra, see Proceedings’, of the Second Oriental Conference, 
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annexation of the Deccan.^ But we should not forget that 
already in the time of Ohandragupta the Maurya Empire 
extended from Surashtra to Bengal (Gangaridse), *.e., from 
the western to the eastern sea. Taranatha’s statement 
need mean nothing more than the suppression of a genex'al 
I’evolt. No early tradition expressly connects the name 
of Bindusara with the conquest of the Deccan.- The story 
of the subjugation of sixteen towns may or may not be 
true, but we are told in the Divyavadana ^ that at least 
one town of note, viz., Taxila, revolted during the reign 
of Bindusara. The king is said to have despatched Asoka 
there. While the prince was nearing Taxila with his 
troops the people came out to meet him, and said “ we 
are not opposed to the prince, nor even to king Bindusara, 
but tlie wicked ministers (Dushtamatyah) insult us.” 
The high-handedness of the Maurya officials in the 
outlying provinces is alluded to by Asoka himself in his 
Kalihga Edict.* Addressing his Mahamatras the 
Emperor says : 

” All men are my children : and, Just as I desire for 
my children that they may enjoy every kind of prosperity 
and happiness both in this world and in the next, so also 
I desire the same for all men. You, lioioever, do not 
grasp this truth to its full extent. Some individual, per- 
chance, pays heed, but to a part only, not the whole. 
See then to this, for the principle of government is well 
established. Again, it happens that some individual incurs 
imprisonment or torture, and when the result is his im- 
prisonment without due cause, many other people are 

Of. Swithj EIII, p, 149, JRAS, 1919, 598 j Jayaswal, The ’Empire of Bindumra^ 
JBOES, ii. 82. 

® See, however, Subramaniam, JEAS, 1923, p. 96. My G-iirae Guru has written 
in his commentary on a gangam work that the Tnlii-nfSda was established by the 
son of Ohandragupta,” perhaps Tuliyan (Tiili = Bmdu). 

® Oowell. and NeiRs Ed., p. 37l. ' 

* Smith, Asoka, third edition, pp, 

' 'U. ^ , ' ./ ■' 
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deeply grieved. In. such a case you must desire to do 
justice... and for this purpose, in accordance with the Law 
of Piety, I shall send forth in rotation every five years 
such persons (Mahamatras) as are of mild and temperate 
disposition, and regardful of the sanctity of life, who 
knowing this my purpose will comply with my instruc- 
tions. From Ujjain, however, the Prince for this purpose 
will send out a similar body of officials, and will not 
over- pass three years. In the same way from Taxiia.’’ 

Foreign Relations. 

In his relations with the Helleni.stic powers Bindusara 
pursued a pacific policy. We learn from the classical 
writers (e.y., Strabo) that the king of Syria despatched 
to bis court an ambassador named Deimachos. Pliny ' 
tells us that {Ptolemy ) Philadelphos sent an envoy named 
Dionysios. Dr. Smith, however, points out that it is 
uncertain whether Dionysios presented his credentials 
to Bindusara or to his son and successor, Asoka. The 
same historian says ^ that Patrokles, an officer wffio served 
under both Seleukos and his son, sailed in the Indian 
seas and collected much geographical information which 
Strabo and Pliny were glad to utilize. Athenaios tells 
an anecdote of private friendly correspondence between 
Antioehos, king of Syria, and Bindusara which indicates 
that the Indian monarch communicated with his Hellen- 
istic contemporaries on terms of equality and friendliness. 
We are told that Amitrochates (Bindusara), the king of 
the Indians, wrote to Antioehos asking that king to buy 
and send him sweet wine, dried figs, and a sophist, and 
Antioehos replied : we shall send you the figs and the 
wine, but in Greece the laws forbid a sophist to be sold.® 

^ McCrinclIe, Ancient India as desonbed in Olassioal Literature, p» 108* 

- Asoka, third edition, p. 19. , ; , . ' , 

® MoOrindle, In?» 
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Bindus^a’s Family/ 

Bindusara had many children besides Asoka, the 
son who succeeded him on the throne. We learn 
from a passage of the Fifth Rock Edict in which the 
duties of the Dharma-mahamatras are described, that Asoka 
had many brothers and sisters. 'Ebe Divyavadana mentions 
two of these brothers, namely, Susima and Vigatasoka. 
The Ceylonese Chronicles seem also to refer to these two 
princes though under different names, calling the former 
Sumana and the latter Tishya. Susima-Suinana is said 
to have been the eldest son of Bindusara and a step- 
brother of As'oka, while Vigatasoka-Tisliya is reputed to 
have been the voungest son of Bindusara and a uterine 
brother of Asoka, born of a Brahmaiia girl named 
Subhadrafigl. Hiuen Tsang mentions a brother of Asoka 
named Mahendra. Ceylonese tradition, however, re- 
presents the latter as a son of As'oka. 

Bindusara died after a reign of 26 years according to 
the Puranas, and 28 years according (o the Ceylonese 
Chronicles. According to Dr. Smith’s chronology his 
reign terminated about 273 B.C.^ If the Ceylonese 
account be correct, the date of his death vras 270 and. not 

;:273\B.O.-' / ; ; 

Both the Divyavadana and the Ceylonese Chronicles 
agree that there was a fratricidal struggle after the death 
of Bindusara. Asoka is said to have overthrown his eldest 
stepbrother with the help of Radhagupta whom he made bis 
Agramatya (Chief Minister). Dr. Smith observes, ^ “ the 
fact that his formal consecration or coronation (abhisheka) 

® Oxford History of p. 93.' . 


was delayed for some four years ^ until 269 B. 0., confirms 
tjie tradition that his succession was contested, and it 
may he true that his rival was an elder brother named 
Suslma.” In his Asoka (third edition) published a few 
months later, he says, “ it is possible that the long delay 
may have been due to a disputed succession involving 
much bloodshed, but there is no independent evidence of 
such a struggle.” Mr. Jayaswal- gives the following 
explanation for the delay in As'oka’s coronation: “It 
seems that in those days for obtaining royal abhisheka® 
the age of 25 was a condition precedent. This seems to 
explain why Asoka was not crowned for three or four 
years after accession.” 

Dr. Smith characterises * the Ceylonese tales which 
relate that Asoka slew many of his brothers as silly 
because As'oka certainly had brothers and sisters alive 
in the seventeenth or eighteenth year of his reign, whose 
households were objects of his anxious care. But we 
should remember that the Fifth Bock Edict refers only 
to the female establishments of nis brothers (olodhanesu 
bhatinam) as existing. This does not necessarily imply 
that the brothers also were alive. We should, however, 
admit that there is nothing to show, on the contrary, 
that the brothers were dead. The Fifth Bock Edict, in 
our opinion, proves nothing regarding the authenticity or 
untrustworthiness of the Ceylonese tradition. 

The first four years of As'oka’s reign is, to quote the 
words which Dr. Smith uses in another connection, “ one 
!! of the dark spaces in the spectrum of Indian history ; 
vague speculation, unchecked by the salutary limitations 
of verified fact, is, at the best, unprofitable.” 

1 Mahavamsa, Geiger’s translafeion, p. 28* 

® JBORS, 1917, p. 438. 

3 There were other kinds of abbiaheka also, e.g., those of Yovaifija, KnmSra, and 
Senapati. 
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Like his predecessors ^ Asoka assumed the title of 
Devanampiya. He generally described himself as 
Devanampiya Piyadasi.® The name Asoka is found only 
in literature, and in two ancient inscriptions, mz.^ the 
Maski Edict of Asoka himself, and the Junagadh inscrip- 
tion of the Mahakshatrapa Rudradaman I, The hahrej 
Dhannas'oka is found in one Mediaeval epigraph, viz,, 
the Sarnath inscription of Kumaradevi/ 

During the first thirteen years of his reign Asoka seems 
to have carried on the traditional Maurya policy of ex- 
pansion within India, and of friendly co-operation with the 
foreign powers, which was in vogue after the Seleukidan 
war. Like Chandragupta and Bindusara he was aggressive 
at home but pacific abroad. The friendly attitude 
towards non -Indian powers is proved by the exchange 
of embassies and the employment of Tavana officials like 
Tushaspha. In India, however, he played the part of a 
conqueror. The Divyavadana credits him with the 
suppression of a revolt of Taxila. In the thirteenth year 
of his reign (eight years after consecration) he effected 

the conquest of Kalinga. We do not know the exact 
limits of this kingdom in the time of Asoka. But if the 
Sanskrit epics and Puranas are to be believed, it extended 
to the river Vaitaranl in the north,' the Amarakantaka 
Hills in the west ® and Mahendragiri in the south.'* 

An account of the Kalinga war and its effects is given 
in Rock Edict XIII. We have already seen that Kalinga 
formed a part of the Magadhan dominions in the time of 
the Nandas. Why was it necessary for Asoka to 

^ 6'/. Hock IBclicfc YIIJ, ShahfoSzgarhi and Mansakra Texts. 

2 The epithet “ Piadamsaiia ** is sonietinies prefixed to Chadragnpta also 
(Bhandarkar, uisol'a, p. 5 j Halfczsch, Oil, YoL I, p. xxx). 

* DharmS§oka-naradhipasya samaye gr! Dharmachakro Jino jadrik taimaya 
raksl^ita]^ punarayafiohakre tatopyadblantam. 

^ Mbh., III. 114. 4, 
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reconquer it ? The question admits of only one answer, 
viz., that Kaiinga severed its connection with Magadha 
after the fail of the Nan das. If the story of a general 
revolt in the time of Bindusara be correct then it is not 
unlikely that Kaiinga, like Taxila, threw off the allegiance 
of Magadha during the reign of Bindusara. It appeal's, 
however, from Pliny who probably based bis account on 
the Indica of Megasthenes, that Kaiinga was already an 
independent kingdom in the time of Ohaudragupta. In 
that case there can be no question of a revolt in the time 
of Bindusara. Pliny says, * “ the tribes called Oalingae 
aTe nearest the sea. ..the royal city of the Oalingae is 
called Parthalis. Over their king 60,000 foot soldiers, 
1,000 horsemen, 700 elephants keep watch and ward in 
‘ proeinct of war.’ ” 

The Kaiinga kings probably increased their army 
considerably during the period which elapsed from the 
time of Megasthenes to that of Asoka, because during the 
war with Asoka the casualties exceeded 250,000. It is, 
however, possible that the huge total included not only 
combatants but also non-combatants. The existence of 
a powerful kingdom so near their borders, with a big 
array ‘ in proeinct of war,’ could not be a matter of in- 
difference to the kings of Magadha. Alagadha learnt to 

‘ Ind. Ant, 1877, p. ?38. 

* If, as is probable, .Kaiinga included at this time the neighbouring country of 
Asmaka, then Parfchalis may be the same as Potaii.” Koran interesting aeco.unt 
of Kaiinga and its early capitals Dantak lira and Tosali, see Syl vain Levi, 

Aryen ot Pre-Dravidien dans rindo/'* J.A., juillet-Septeiabre 1923 ; and Indian Anti- 
quary, 1926 (May), pp. 94-98. The appellation of Kaiinga, applied to Indians 
throughout the Malay world, attests the brilliant rdlo of the men of Kalifiga in the 
diffusion of Hindu civilisation/’ Kot far from the earliest capitnl (Paloura-Bania- 
pnra-Dantaknra) lay tbo a^heisnoUf ‘‘where vessels bound for the Golden Peninsula 
ceased to hug the shore and sailed for the open sea.” Note, in this connection, 
the name Ho-liug (Po-ling, Kaiinga) applied by the Chinese to Java (Takakusu, 
I-tsing, p. xlvii) an island which was knpwn by its Sanskrit name to Ptolemy (160 
A.D.) and even to the Kimayana (Kishk. 40. SO). ; • 
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her cost what a powerful Kaiinga meant, in the time of 
Kharavela. 

We learn from the Thirteenth Rock Edict that Asoka 
made war on the Kalihga country and annexed it to his 
empire. “ One hundred and fifty thousand persons were 
carried away cafdive, one hundred thousand w'ere slain, 
and many times that number died.” Violence, slaughter, 
and separation from their beloved ones befell not only 
to combatants, hut also to the Brahraanas, ascetics, and 
liouseholders. 

The conquered territory was constituted a viceroyalty 
under a prince of the royal family stationed at Tosali,* 
apparently situated in the Puri district. The Emperor 
issued .special edicts prescribing the principles on w'hich 
both the settled inhabitants and the border tribes should 
be treated. These two edicts are preserved at two sites, 
now called Dhauli (in Purl) and Jaugada fin Ganjam), 
They are addressed to the Mahamatras or High Officers 
at Tosali and Samapa.^ In these documents the Emperor 
makes the famous declaration “ all men are my children,” 
and charges his officers to see that justice is done to the 
people. 

The conquest of Kaiinga was a great landmark in the 
history of Magadha, and of India. It marks the close of 
that career of conquest and aggrandisement which was 
ushered in by Bimhisara’s annexation of Ahga. It opens 
a new era — an era of peace, of social progress, of religious 
propaganda and at the same time of political stagnation 

’ Tosali (variatifc Tosala) was the name of a country as well as a city. Levi 
points out tliat the Qandaviiuha refers to the country (Janapacla) of ^*Amita-Tosala** 
in the Daksbinapatha, “ where stands a city named Tosala.'* In BrShmanical 
Hterafcnre Tosala is constantly associated with (South) Kosala and. is sometimes 
distinguished from Kalihga. The form Tosalei occurs in the Geography of Ptolemy. 
Some •mediajval inscriptions (Ep. Tnd. IX. 286 ; XY. 3) refer to Dakshina Tosala 
and Uttara Tosala. • , 

* For the identification of see Ind. Ant,^ pp. 66 
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and, perhaps, of military inefficiency during which the 
martial spirit of imperial Magadha was dying out for want 
of exercise. The era of Digvijaya was over, the era of 
Dhammavijaya was about to begin. 

We should pause here to give an account of the extent 
of Asoka’s dominions and the manner in which they were 
administered before the Emperor embarked on a new 
policy, 

Asoka mentions Magadha, Pataliputra, Khalatikapa- 
vata (Barabar Hills), Kosambi, Lumminigama, Kalihga 
(including /J'osali, Samapa and Khepihgala or the 
Jaugada Book), Atavi (the forest tract of Central 
India), Suvarnagiri, Isila, Ujjayini and Takshasila 
expressly as being among those places which were under 
his rule. 

Beyond Takshasila the empire stretched as far as the 
confines of the realm of “Aihtiyako Yonaraja” and includ- 
ed the wide territory round Shahbszgarhi and MSnsahra 
inhabited by the Yonas, Kambojas and the Gandharas. 
The exact situation of the Yona territory has not yet 
been determined. The Mahavamsa evidently refers to 
it and its chief city Alasanda which Geiger identifies 
with the town of Alexandria founded by the Macedonian 
conqueror near Kabul Kamboja, as we have already 
seen, corresponds to Bajapura or Bajaur near Punch 
in Kasmir. The tribal territory of the Gandharas at this 
time probably lay to the west of the Indus, and did not 
apparently include Takshasila which was ruled by a 
princely Viceroy, and was the capital of the province of 
Uttarapatha.® The capital of Trans-Indian Gandhara 
was PushkarSvati.® 

* Geiger, Mahavamsa, p. 194 

“ G/. Kalinga Edict ; DivySvadina, 407„ Bajfio’sokasy-ottarSpathe Takshasila 

aagaram, etc. 

® Gf. Oarm. Leo,, 1918, p. 54 
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The melusion of Kasmira within Asoka’s empire is 
proved by the testimony of Hiuen Tsang’s Records ^ and 
Ealhana’s Rajatarahginl ® : Kalhaiga says : “ The faithful 
Asoka. reigned over the earth. This king who bad freed 
himself from sins and had embraced the doctrine of Jina, 
covered Sushkaletra and Vitastatra with numerous Stupas. 
At the town of Vitastatra there stood within the precincts 
of the Dharmaranya Vihara a Cbaitya built by him, the 
height of which could not be reached by the eye. That 
illustrious king built the town of Srinagaii. This sinless 
prince after removing the old stuccoed enclosure of 
the shrine of Vijayesvara built in its stead a new one of 
stone. He... erected within the enclosure of Vijayesa, and 
near it, two temples which were called Asokesvai’a.” 
The description of Asoka as a follower of Jina, «.<?,, 
Buddha, and the builder of numerous stupas leaves no 
room for doubt that the great Maurya monarch is meant. 
We are told by Kalb ana himself that he is indebted for 
much of the above account to an earlier chronicler named 
Chhaviltakara. 

The inscriptions at Kalsi and those on the Rummindei 
andthe Nigali Sagar pillars prove the inclusion of the Dehra- 
Dun District and the Tarai within the limits of Asoka’s 
Empire, while the monuments at Laiitapatan and 
Ratnpurwa attest his possession of the valley of Nepal and 
the district of Ohamparan. Eurther evidence of the inclu- 
sion of the Himalayan region within Asoka’s empire is 
furnished by Rock Edict Xlir which refers to the Nabha- 
pamtis of Nabhaka, probably identical with Na-pei-kea 
of EaHien,* the birthplace of Krakuchchhanda Buddha, 
about 10 miles south or south-west of Kapilavastu.* 

^ Watters, Vol, I, pp. 267r27l. 

/ * The Brahmapiirilna assigns Nibhikaptira to the territory of the Uttara- 
Earns (Huitzsch, Oil, Tol. I, p. xxxixn)» 
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According to Biihler Rock Edict XIII mentions 
two vassal tribes Visa and Vajri. Several scholars do 
not accept Btihler’s reading, and substitute Visayamhi in 
its place. That is no doubt the reading of the Girnar 
text, but according to Professors Bhandarkar and Majum- 
dar^ the Sliahbazgarhi and Mansahra texts read 
Vishavairi, Kautilya in his Arthasastra ® refers to the 
Vrijikas as a SaAgha along with E.amboja and other 
states. It is not unlikely that Viijika is identical 
with Vajri, and that like Kamboja, the Vrijikas were 
a vassal state within the Maurya Empire. The 
capital of the state was, of course, Vaisali. A tribe 
called Besatae is mentioned in the Periplus of the 
Erythraean sea® and is located on the borders of the land 
of This, i.e., China. It is not altogether improbable that 
the Vishas of Asoka’s Edict are identical with the 
Besatae of the Periplus, and the names of the products 
Bisi and Mahabisi ^ were derived from them. In the 
commentary on the Arthasastra ® it is stated that the 
twelve villages producing Bisi and Mahabisi are situated 
on the Himalayas. 

We learn from the classical writers that the country 
of the Gangaridae, i.e., Bengal,® formed a part of the 
dominions of the king of the Prasii, i.e., Magadha, as early 
as the time of Agrammes, i.e., the last Nanda King.^ A 

^ The Inscriptions of Asoka, published by the University of Calcutta, Part I, 
p. 53. 

" P.378. 

3 Schors Ed., p. 48. 

* Mentioned in the Artha&istra, p. 79. 

® Shamasastri’s translation, p. 91, n. 10. 

For early references to Vanga, see Levi “ Pre-aryen et Pre-dravidien dans F 
Inde/’ Severn! scholars li.nd it mentioned in the Aitareya Arsnyaka. But this is 
doubtful. Bodhayana brands it as an impure country and even Patafijali excludes 
it from Ai’yavarta. The country was, however, aryanised before the Manusamhita 
which extends the eastern boundary of Ai^yava^ta ,to the sea, and the Jain Prajhapana 
which ranks Anga and Vanga in the first group of Aryan peoples, 

^ McOrindle, Inv, Alex,, pp, 221, 281. 
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passage of Pliny clearly suggests that the “ Pcilibothri” 
dominated the whole tract along the G^anges.* That 
the Magadhau kings retained their hold on Bengal as 
late as the time of Asoka is proved by the testimony of 
the Divyavadana ® and of Hiuen Tsang who saw Stupas 
of that monarch near Tamralipti and Ivarnasuvarna 
(in West Bengal), in Samatata (Bast Bengal) as nreli as 
in Pund*'avardhaaa (North Bengal). Kamarupa (Assam) 
seems to have lain outside the empire. The Chinese 
pilgrim saw no 'monument of Asoka in that country. 

We have seen that in the south the Meiurya power, 
at one time, had probably penetrated as far as the Podiyil 
Hill in the Tinnevaliy district. In the time of Asoka 
the Maurya frontier had receded probably to the Pennar 
river near Nellore as the Tamil Kingdoms are referred to as 
“ Prachamta ” or border states and are clearly distinguished 
from the Imperial dominions (Vijita or Rajavishaya), which 
stretched only as far south as the Chitaldurg District of 
Mysore. The major part of the Deccan was ruled by the 
viceregal princes of Suvarpagiri® and Tosali, the Maha- 
matras of Isila and Samapa and the officers in charge 
of the Atavi or Eorest Country (Edict XIII). But 
certain strips of territory were occupied by vassal tribes, 
e.g., the Andhras, Pulindas, Bhojas and Rashtrikas. 
The word Pitinika mentioned in Rock Edicts V and XIII 
should, according to Prof. Bhandarkar, not he read as a 

i Ind. Ant, 1877, 339. 

- Cf. Smith’s Asoka, 3rcl ech, p. 255. 

® A clue to the location of this city is probably given by the inscriptions of the 
later Mauryas of Kohkan and Khandesh, apparently the descendants of the southern 
Yiceroy (Bp. Ind. III. 136). As these later Maurya inscriptions have been found 
at Vada in the north of the Tlnina District (Bomb. Gaz., Yol. I, Part II, p. 14) and 
at Wagbl! in Khaiidesb (ibid 2S4), it is not unlikely that Siivarnagiri was situated in 
that neighbourhood. Curiously enough there is actually in Khandesh a place called 
SoBgir. According to Hultzsch (Oil, p. xsxviii) Suvarnagiri is perhaps identical 
with Kanakagiri in the Nizam’s domiBioiis, south of Maski, and north of the ruins of 
Yijayanagara. Isila may have been the ancient name of SiddSpura. 
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separate aame but as an adjective qualifying Rasbtrika 
(Edict V) and Bhoja (Edict XIII). The Professor draws 
our attention to certain passages in the Ahguttara Nikaya 
where the term Pettanika occurs in the sense of one who 
enjoys property given by father.'^ The Andhras and the 
Pulindas are, as we have already seen, mentioned in a 
passage of the Aitareya Erahma^a. The Bhojas are also 
mentioned in that work as rulers of the south. Pliny, 
quoting probably from Megasthenes, says that the Andarae 
(Andhras) possessed numerous villages, thirty towns 
defended by walls and towers, and supplied their king 
with an army of 100,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry and 1,000 
elephants.® The earliest Andhra capital (Andhapura) 
was situated on the Telavaha river which, according to 
Professor Bhandarkar, is either the modern Tel or Telingiri 
both flowing near the confines of the Madras Presidency 
and the Central Provinces.* The Pulindas are invariably 
associated with the Vindhyau region in the PLU*ap.as. 

Pulinda Vindhya Pushika Vaidarbha Daiiclakaih saha 
(Matsya. P. Ill, 48). 

Pulinda Vindhya Mulika Vaidarbha Dandakaih saha 
(Vayu, 55, 126). 

Their capital Pulindanagara lay not far from Bhilsa 
and may have been identical with Rupnatb, the find-spot 
of one recension of Minor Rock Edict I. 

The Bhojas and the Rashtrikas were evidently the 

‘ III. 70 and 300. 

- Ind. Ant., 1919, p. 80, Other scholars, however, identify the Pitinikas with 
the Paithanakas or natives of Faithan, and some go so far as to suggest that they are 
the ancestors of tlie Satavahana rulers of Paithau. See Woollier, Aso/ca Text and 
Glossary, II. 113 ; also JRAS, 1923, 92. 

3 Ind. Ant,, 1877, p. 339. 

la historical times the Andhras are found in possession of the Krishi^a and 
Guntur districts as we learn from the Hlayidavolu plates and other records. The 
earliest capital of the Andlu'a country or ** Andhrapatha ” known from the inscrip- 
tions, is apparently Dhaiiifiakada or BezvMa. Kubiraka of the Bhattiprolu insorip- 
tions (C. 200 B.O.) is the earliest known ruler* 
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aacestors of the Mahabhojas and the Maharathis of the 
Satavahana periodd The Bhojas apparently dwelt in 
Berar and the Konban, and the Bashtrikas in Maharashtra. 

In the west Asoka’s Empke extended to the Arabian 
Sea and embraced all the Aparantas (Surparaka, Nasik, 
eto., according to the Harkaiideya P. 57. 1 h 9-62) including 
no doubt the vassal state or province of Surashfra which was 
governed by the Yavanaraja Tushaspha with Girinagara 
(Girnar) as his capital. Dr. Smith says that the form of the 
name sho ws that the Yavanaraja must have been a Persian, 
but according to this interpretation the Yavana Dhamma- 
deva, the Saka Ushavadata (Rishabhadatta) and the 
Kushan Vasudeva must have beeu all native Hindus of 
India. If Greeks and other foreigners adopted Hindu 
names there is no wonder that some of them assumed Irfxnic 
appellations. There is, then, no good ground for assuming 
that Tushaspha was not a Greek, but a Persian. 

Having described the extent of As'oka’s empire we now 
proceed to give a brief account of its a d m ! n i s t r a t i o n. 
Asoka continued the Council government of his predeces- 
sors. There are references to the Emperor’s dealings 
with the Parisha or Parishad in Rock Edicts III and VI. 
Senart took Parisha to mean Sahgha and Biihler under- 
stood by it the Committee of caste or sect. But Mr. 
Jayaswal has pointed out that the Parisha of the Edicts 
is the Mantriparisiiad of the Arthas'astra.'’^ The inscrip- 
tioDS prove that Asoka retained also the system of Provin- 
cial Governraerit existing under his forefathers. Tosali, 
Suvaroagiri, UJjayini and Takshasila were each under a 
prince of the blood royal (Kumala or Ayaputa).'^ 

^ Smith, Asoha, third ed., pp, 169*1-70. 

“ Compare the references to the “ Sarajika Parislia ” ia tiie MaUavastu, Senart, 
Vol. Ill, pp. 362, 392. 

® An interesting feature of Asoka^s administrati'>n was the employment of a 
Yavana governor over one province to which reference has already been made. 
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the Priaees were helped by bodies 
(Nikayaj of officials who fell under the folio wing 
classes :-— 

1. The Mahamatras ' and other Mukhyas. 

2. The Eajukas. 

3. The Pradeslkas or Pradesikas. 

4. The Tutas (the Yuktas of the Arthasastra, pp. 59, 
65, 199, Ramayana, VI. 127.34 ; Mbh. 11. 5(3.18, Mann, 
VIII. 34; of. the Raja-yuktas of the Santipaiwa 82.9-15). 

6. Pulisa. 

6. Pativedaka. 

7. Vachabhumika. 

8. Lipikaras. 

9. Dutas. 

10. Ayuktas. 

There was a body of Mahamatras in each great city 
and district of the empire.^ The inscriptions mention 
the Mahamatras of Pataliputra, Kausambi, Tosali, Samapa, 
Suvarnagiri and Isila. In the Kalinga Edicts we have 
certain Mahamatras distinguished by the term Nagala 
Viyohalaka. The Nagala Viyohalaka of the Edicts corres ■ 
pond to the Panra-vyavaharikas of the Arthasastra (p. 20) 
and no doubt administered justice in cities.® In Pillar 
Edict I mention is made of the Amta Mahamatras or the 
Wardens of the Marches, who correspond to the Antapalas 
of the Arthasastra (pp. 20, 247) and the Goptris of the 
age of Skanda Gupta. Kautilya tells us that the 
salary of an Antapala was equal to that of a Kumara, a 

^ Gf, also Arthasastra, pp, 16, 20, 58, 64, 215, 237-39. 

^ The Empire, as already stated, was divided into a nninbe?? of provinces. Each 
province seems to have been further subdivided into ahalas or districts under re"ular 
civil administration, and hoUa-vishayas ov berdtones siirrouadiiig forts (Hultzsch, 
p. xl). Each civil administrative division had a pitrct or nagara (city) and a rural 
part called Janapada, 

^ 0/. also Nagara-dhanya YySvahSrika, p. 65. 
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Paura-vyavaharikaj a member of the Mantriparishad or a 
Bashtrapala (p. In Edict XII mention is made of 

the Ithijhaka Mahamatras who, doubtless, correspond to 
the Stry-adhynkshas (the Guards of the Ladies) of the 
Mahabharata.^ 

As to the BajnJcas, Dr. Smith takes the word to mean 
a governor next below a Knmara.® Btihler identifies the 
Rajuka of the Asokan inscriptions with the Rajjuka or 
the E,ajiugahaka amachcha of the Jatakas.® Pillar Edict 
IV refers to the Rajukas as officers “set over many 
hundred thousands of people,” and charged with the duty 
of promoting the welfare of the Janapadas, io whom 
Asoka granted independence in the award of honours and 
penalties. I he reference to the award of penalties 
(Danda) probably indicates that the Rajukas had judicial 
duties. In Rock Edict III as well as in Pillar Edict lY 
they are associated with the Yutas. Strabo^ refers to 
a class of Magistrates (Agronomoi) who “ have the care of 
the rivers, measure the land, as in Egypt, have charge 
also of the hunters and have the power of rewarding 
or punishing those who merit either.” The measuring 
of the land connects those Magistrates with the 
Rajjugahaka Amacheha of the Jatakas® while the 
power of rewarding and punishing people connects 
them with the Rajukas of Asoka. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the Agronomoi referred to by Strabo were 
identical with the Rajukas and the Rajjugahaka 
Amachchas. The Arthasastra (p. 234) refers to a class 
of officials called “ Chora Rajjukas,” but there is no 
reference to the Rajjukas proper, although on p. 60 

‘ IX. 29. 68, 90 ; XV. 23, 20 ; 23, 12. 

Asoka Srdj p, 94. 

3 The Social Oi^ganization in Norfch-easfc India by Fick, translated by S. 
Maitra, pp. 148-15 L 

" H. andF., Vol III, p. 103. 
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“ Rajju ” is meatioued in conj unction with “ Oliora 
Rajju” 

As regards the FradeHkas or Pradesikan, Senart, Kern 
and B abler understood the term to denote local governors 
or local chiefs. Smith took it to mean District Officers. 
Hultzseh compares it with Pmdesikesvnm of Kalhana’s 
Pajatarafigmi (IV. 126). The word occurs only in the 
third Rock Edict where the functionaries in question are 
included with the Rajukas and the Yutas in the ordinance 
of the Anu'samyana. Thomas derives the word from 
pradesa which means report ^ by the rule of Paniini 
trijakabhyamkartari (U. 2.15) and identifies the Pradesikas 
or Pradesikas of the Edict with the Pradeshtris of the 
Arthasastra. The most important functions of the 
Pradeshtris were Balipragraha (collection of taxes, or 
suppression of recalcitrant chiefs), Kantakasodhana 
(administration of criminal justice), Ohoramargapa (track- 
ing of thieves) and AdhyakshSnam adhyaksha purushanam 
chaniyamanam (checking superintendents and their men). 
They acted as intermediaries between the Samahatri on 
the one hand and the Gopas, Sthanikas and Adhyakshas 
on the other.'^ 

As to the Yiitas or Yuktas, they are represented by 
Manu (Vni. 31) as the custodians of Pranashtadhigata 
dravya (lost property which w^as recovered). In the 
Arthasastra, too, they are mentioned in connection with 
Samudaya or state funds which they are represented as 
misappropriating. Hultzseh suggests that they were 
‘ secretaries ’ employed for codifying royal orders in the 
office of the Mahamatras. The PuUsd or Agents are 
apparently identical with the Purushas or Raja Purushas 
of the Arthasastra (pp. 59, 76). Hultzseh prefers to 
equate them with the Gudha-purushas and points out 

^ JRAS, 1915, p. 97 , Arfehasaska;, p. 111. 

' C/. Arthasastra, pp. I42t SOO, 217, 222. 
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that they were graded into high ones, low ones, and those 
of middle rank. They were placed in charge of many 
people (Pillar Edict VII) and controlled the Eajflkas. 
The Pativeclaka or Reporters are doubtless the Oharas 
referred to in Chap. 16 of the Arthasastra (p. 88), while 
the VaGhahhumihas OT “ Inspectors of cowpens ” were 
evidently charged with the superintendence of “ Vraja ” 
referred to in Chapter 24 (pp. 59-60). The lApikaras are 
the royal scribes one of whom, Pada, is mentioned by 
name in Minor Pv^ock Edict II. Dutas ox envoys are 
referred to in Rock Edict XIII. If Kautilya is to be 
believed, they were divided into three classes, viZi, 
Nisrishtarthah or Plenipotentiaries, Parimitarthafci or 
Charges d’ Affaires and Sasanaharas or conveyers of royal 
writ. 'Ihe Ayuhtas are local officials referred to only in 
the Kalinga Edicts. 



The Maurya Empire : the Era op Dhammavijaya 
AND Decline. 

1. Asoka after the Kalinga War. 

We have already seen that the Kalinga war opened a 
new epoch in the history of Magadha and of India. 
During the first thirteen years of his reign Asoka was a 
typical Magadhan sovereign — -the inheritor of the policy 
of Birabisara, of Mahapadma and of Ohandragupta — 
conquering peoples, suppressing revolt, annexing territory. 
After the Kalinga war all this is changed. The older 
political philosophy of Yassakara and Kautilya gave way 
to a new state-craft inspired by the teaching of the sage 
of the ^akyas. Before proceeding to give an account of 
the remarkable change we should say a few words about 
the religious denominations of India and the condition 
of society during the reign of the great innovator. 

In the days of Asoka the people of India were divided 
into many sects of which the following were the most 
important : — 

1. The orthodox Deva-worshippers. 

2. The Ajivikas or the followers of Gosala Mahkhali- 
putta. 

3. The Nirgranthas or Jainas, i.e., the followers of 
!Nigap.tha Nataputta who is commonly called Mavavira 
or Yardhamana. 

4. The followers of Gautama Buddha Sakyamuni. 

In Edict lY we have the following account of the 
prevailing state of society : “ for a long period past, even 
for many hundred years, have increased the sacrificial 
slaughter of living creatures, the killing of animate beings, 
unseemly behaviour to relatives, unseemly behaviour to 
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BrShraanas and ascetics (Sramanas).” ‘ The kings used 
to go out on so-called Vihara-yatras ® in which hunting and 
other similar amusements used to be practised.® The 
people performed various ceremonies ( mam gala) ^ on 
occasions of sickness, weddings of sons,® the weddings of 
daughters, the birth of Ghiidren, and departure on 
journeys. The womankind performed many, manifold, 
trivial and worthless ceremonies.® 

The Change of Asoka’s Religion. 

Asoka himself was at first a Deva- worshipper. He 
had no scruple about the slaughter of men and animals ; 
“formerly, in the kitchen of His Sacred and Gracious 
Majesty the King each day many hundred thousands of 
living creatures were slaughtered to make curides.” The 
hecatomb of the Kalinga war has already been mentioned. 
The sight of the misery and bloodshed in that sanguinary 
campaign made a deep impression on him and awakened 
in his breast feelings of anusochmiam, “ remorse, profound 
sorrow, and regret.” About this time he came under the 
influence of Buddhist teaching. We read in Rock Edict 
XIII “ directly after the Kaliiigas had been annexed 
began His Sacred Majesty’s zealous protection of the Law 
of Piety (dhramapalanam), his love of that Law (dhrama- 
kamata), and his inculcation of that Law (dhramanusati).” 

^ Qf. Ajitasatru’s treafcment of BimbisSra, Vidudabha^s massacre of the 
Udajaaia’s cruelty towards Pindola, and Nanda*s haughty demeanour towards 
■:0hSnakya.''; ■ 

® Tours of pleasure, cj. Mahabharata, XT. 1, 18, Eautilya, p. 332. 

ViharayStrasu punah Eururajo Yudhishfchirah 
Sarvdn kamSn mabateja^j pradadav ArabikSsute. 

^ B. Edict, Till, 

* For “ Mamgala ” see also Jstakas No. 87, and No, 163 (Hatthimamgala), 

® For AvSha and TivSha see also Mbh. T. 141. 14. 

« E. Edict, IX, 
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Although Asoka became a Buddhist^ he was not an 
enemy either of the Devas or the Brahmaiias. Up to the last 
he took pride in calling himself Devanampiya. He found 
fault with unseemly behaviour towards Brahmanas ® and 
inculcated liberality to the same class. He was perfectly 
tolerant. “ The king does reverence to men of all sects.” ® 
He reprobated Atmapasapda-puja when coupled wdth 
Para-pasanda-garaha. That he was sincere in his profes- 
sions is proved by the Barabar Cave Dedications to the 
Ajivika monks. His hostility was chiefly directed, not 
towards the Devas and the Brahmanas, but the killing 
of men in war and Samajas, the slaughter of animals in 
sacrifice, and the performance of vulgar, useless and 
offensive ceremonies. 

The Change of Foreign Policy. 

The effect of the change of religion was at once felt 
in foreign policy. The Emperor declared that “ of all the 
people who were slain, done to death, or carried away 
captive in Kalinga, if the hundredth part or the 
thousandth part were now to suffer the same fate, it 
would be matter of regret to His Sacred Majesty. 
Moreover, should any one do him wrong, that too must 
be borne with by His Sacred Majesty, so far as it can 
possibly be borne with.” In Kalinga Edict I, the 
Emperor expressed his desire that the unconquered 
peoples in the frontiers of his realm (Amta avijita) “ should 
not be afraid of him, that they should trust him, and 
should receive from him happiness not sorrow.” The 
chiefest conquest in the Emperor’s opinion was the 
conquest of the Law of Piety (Dhammavijaya). In Edict 

‘ Sakya (REpnSth), Buddha gakya (Maski), TJpSsaka (Sahasram) j see Hultzsch, 
Oil, p. xliv. Of. algo Kalhana, KajatarangiDt, I. X02. 

^ Edict, ly, 

^ Edict, XII. 
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IV he exultingly says “the reverberation of the ivar 
drums (Bherighoso) has become the reverberation of the 
Law (Dhammaghoso).” Not content with what he him- 
self did he called upon his sons and even his grandsons 
to eschew new conquests- -putro papotra me asu navam 
vijayam ma vijetaviyam. Here we have a complete 
renunciation of the old policy of Digvijaya and the 
enunciation of a new policy, viz., that of Dhammavijaya.* 
The full political effects of this change of policy became 
manifest only after the death of Asoka. '^From the time 
of Bimbisara to the Kaliiiga war the iiistory of India was 
the history of the expansion of Magadha from a tiny 
state in South Bihar to a gigantic Empire extending from 
the foot of the Hindukush to the borders of the Tamil 
country. After the Kalihga war ensued a period of 
stagnation at the end of which the process is reversed. 
The empire gradually dwindled down in extent till it 
sank to the position from which Bimbisara and bis 
successors had raised it. 

True to his principle Asoka made no attempt to 
annex the frontier (Prachaihta) kingdoms, wis., Ohola, 
Pandya, Satiyaputra, Keralaputra, Taiiibapariini (Ceylon) 
and the realm of Aihtiyako Yonaraja. On the contrary ( 
he maintained friendlv relations with them. 

The Choia country was drained by the river Kaveri 
and comprised the districts of Trichinopoli and Tanjore. 
We learn from a South Indian inscription '^ that Kara 
asked Gunabhara, “How could I standing in a temple on 
earth, view the great power of the Oholas or the river 
Kaveri ?” When Pulakesin IT strove to conquer the 

^ The A.sokan concepfeion of Dhammavijaya was similar to that described in the 
Chahhavdtti SiUta^ “ conquest not by the scourge, not by the sword, but 

by righteousness ” (Dialogues of the Buddha, Part lil, p. 59). It was different from 
the Hindu conception explained and illustrated by the Mahabhirata (XII. 59.38-39), ' 
the Kautiliya (p, 382), and the Eaghuvamaa (IV. 43). 

® Hultzsoh, SII, Yol, I, p. 34. 
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Oholas “ the Eaveri had her earrent obstructed by the 
causeway formed by his elephants.” The Ghola capital 
was Uraiyur (Sanskrit Uragapura) or Old Trichinopoly.^ 
The principal port was at Kaviripattinam or Pugar on 
the northern bank of the Eaveri,® 

The Pandya country corresponded to the Madura, 
Ramnad and Tinnevally districts and perhaps the southern 
portion of the Travancore state, and had its capitals at 
Eolkai and Madura (Dakshipa Mathura). The rivers 
Tamraparni and Eritamala or Vaigai flow'ed through it. 
Eatyayana derives Papdya from Papdu. The Papdus are 
mentioned as the ruling race of Indraprastha in the 
Mahabharata as well as in several Jatakas. Ptolemy (cir. 
150 A. D.) speaks of the country of the Pandoouoi in the 
Panjab. There can be no doubt that Pancju was the 
name of a real tribe in northern India. Eatyayana’s 
statement regarding the connection of the Pandyas with 
the Pandus receives some support from the fact that the 
name of the Pandya capital (Madura) was identical with 
the famous city of Mathura in the Surasena country which, 
according to Epic tradition, was the seat of a family inti- 
mately associated by ties of friendship and marriage with 
the Pandus of Indraprastha. The connection between the 
Papdus, the Surasenas, and the Papdyas seems to be alluded 
to in the confused stories narrated by Megasthenes regard- 
ing Herakles and Pandaia.® 

^ Aelian, however, has the following reference to the realm of Soras (Ohola?) 
audits chief city : “ There is a city which a man of royal extraction called Soras 
governed at the time when Bukratides governed the .Baotrians, and the name 
of that city is Perimtida. It is inhabited by a race of fish-eaters who go off with 
nets and catch oysters.’* For Uragapma in Oholika Yishaya see Bp, Ind., X. 103. 

For the early history of the Ohola Kingdom and other Tamil states see GEL 
Yol. I, Oh. 24 5 Smith BET, Oh. XVI; Kanakasabhai Pillay, 'I'amih Mighteeii Eundred 
Years Ago; Krishnaswami Aiyangar Beginnings of South Indian History and Ancient 
India, 
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Satiyaputra is identified by Mr. Venkatesvaraiyar^ with 
Satya-vrata-kshetra or Kafiehipura, But Prof. E. Aiyangar 
points out that the term Satya-vrata-kshetra is applied to 
the town Kafichi or a part of it, not to the country 
dependent upon it. There is besides the point whether 
vrata could become pttta. Mr. Aiyangar prefers 
Bhandarkar’s identification with Satpute. He takes 
Satiyaputra to be a collective name of the various 
matriarchal communities like the Tulus and the Nayars 
of Malabar.^ According to Dr. Smith^ Satiyaputra is 
represented by the Satyamangalam Taluk of Coimbatore. 
Mr. P. J. Thoma, however, prefers to identify it with 
“Satyabhumi” of the Keralolpatti, a territory which 
corresponds roughly to “North Malabar including a 
portion of Kasergode Taluk, South Oanara.”^ 

Keralaputra (Ketalaputra or Ohera) is “ the country 
south of Kupaka (or Satya), extending down to Kanneti 
in Central Travancore (Karunagapalli Taluk). South of 
it lay the political division of Mushika.’* “ It was watered 
by the river Periyar on the banks of which stood its 
capital Vanji (near Cochin) and at its mouth the seaport 
of Muziris (Eranganur). 

Ceylon was known in ancient times as Parasamudra® 
as well as Tamraparni (Greek Taprobane).^ Tambapamni, 

> JRAS, 1918, pp. 541-42. 

* JRAS, 1919, pp. 681-584. 

^ 4soka, Third Ed., p. 161. 

^ JBAS, 1923, p. 412, 

'' JRAS, 1923, p. 413. 

® Grek Paiaesinimidu, see Ray Ohaudhuri, liid. Ant., 1919, pp. 195-96. 

On reading Law’s Ancient Hindu Polity (p. 87 n.) I lind that the identification 
was also suggested by Mr. N. L. Dey. 

^ .For other names of Ceylon see Megasthenes and Arrian ” published by 
Ohakravarti and Chattei'ji, ?926, p. 60 n. For a short history of the island see Camb. 
Hist. Ind., Chap. XXT, and I HQ 11. .1, p. Ilf. According to tradition recorded in the 
Dipavamsa and the Maliavamsa the first Aryan immigrants were led by Prince Yijaya 
of Lala, whom bhe chronicles represent as the great-grandson of a Princess of Vahga. 
The identification of Lala is, however, open to controversy, some placing it in GuJarSt, 
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i(?.j Tamrapar^l is mentioned in Eock Edicts II and 
XIII of Asoka. Dr. Smith now' takes the word to mean 
not Ceylon hut the river Tamrapariji in Tinnevally. He 
I’efers to the Girnar text" a Tambapamni ” which 
according to him indicates that the river is meant not the 
islaad. Now, in Edict II the phrase " a Tambapamni ” 
comes after Ketalaputo and not after Pads. The expres- 
sion " Ketalaputo as far as the Tamraparpi ” is hardly 
appropriate, because the Tamraparnt is a Pandya river. 
We, therefore, prefer to take Tamraparni to mean 
Ceylon. Asoka’s Ceylonese contemporary was 
Devanampiya Tissa whose accession may be dated about 
251 or 247 B. C. 

Asoka maintained friendly relations not only with the 
Tamil powers of the south, but also with his Hellenistic 
frontager Antioehos Theos, king of Syria and Western 
Asia (B. C. 261-246) : and even with the kings the neigh- 
bours of Antioehos, namely Ptolemy Philadelphos, king 
of Egypt (B. C. 285-247) : Magas, king of Cyrene in 
North Africa (about B. C. 286-268); Antlgonos Gonatas, 
king of Macedonia (B. 0. 277-239); and Alexander who 
ruled over Epirus according to Norris, Westergaard, 
Lassen, Smart and Dr. Smith. Beloch and Huitzscb, 
however, suggest^ that Alikasudara of Edict XIII is 
Alexander of Corinth, sou of Craterus (B. C. 252 — cir. 244) 
and not Alexander of Epirus (272-cir. 265), son of 
Pyrrhus. 

Though Asoka did not covet the territories of his 
neighbours, there is evidence that he gave them advice 
on occasions, and established philanthropic institutions in 

others identifying it with Eidha or Western Bengal. Barnett may be right in his 
assumption t}iat the tradition of two different streams of immigration was knit 
together in the story of Yijaya. 
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their dominions. In other words he regarded them as 
objects of religious conquest (Dhammavijaya). 

“ My neighbours, too, should learn this lesson ” 
(M. E. Edict I). 

Among his frontagers the Oholas, Pandyas, the 
Satyaputra, the Ketalaputra as far as Tamraparigti, 
Antiochos the Greek king, and even the kings the neigh- 
bours of that Antiochos everywhere have been made 
healing arrangements of His Sacred and Gracious 
Majesty the King.” 

In Edict XIII Asoka declares that the ** conquest of 

the Law of Piety, has been won by His Sacred 

Majesty among all his neighbours as far as six hundred 

leagues, where the king of the Greeks named Antiochos 
dwells, and to the north of that Antiochos (where dwell) 
the four kings named severally Ptolemy (Turamayo), 
Antigonos (Amtekina), Magas (Maga or Maka), and 
Alexander (Alikasudaro)— (likewise) in the south, the 

Cholas and Pandyas as far as Tambapamni Even 

where the envoys (duta) of His Sacred Majesty do not 
penetrate, those people, too, hearing His Sacred Majesty’s 
ordinance based upon the Law of Piety and his instruction 
in that Law, practise and will practise the Law.”^ 

The Ceylonese chronicles do not refer to the envoys 
sent to the Tamil and Hellenistic kingdoms but name 
the missionaries sent to Ceylon and Suvannabhumi (Pegu 
and Moulmein according to Dr. Smith). The Ceylonese 
mission was headed by prince Mahendra. No reference 
to Suvaiipabhumi occurs in the Edicts hitherto discovered. 

The Change in internal 

The effects of Asoka’s change of religion after the 
Kalihga war were felt not only in foreign policy but 

^ For Buddliisra in Western Asia, see Beal, Si-ju-ki, II. 1 78 j and Albernnf, 
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also in internal affairs. The principal objects of his 
complaint according to Rock Edict IV and the Kalinga 
Edicts were : 

1. The sacriflcial slaughter (arambho) of living 

creatures. 

2. Violence (vihimsa) to animate beings, 

8. Unseemly behaviour (asampratipati) to kinsmen 
(jnati). 

4. Unseemly behaviour to Brahmapas and Sramapas. 

5. Maladministration in the Provinces. 

According to Rock Edict I, Asoka saw much 
offence not only in the sacrificial slaughter of animals, 
but also in certain Samajas or Gatherings which, as we 
learn from Kautilya (p. 45), were often witnessed by 
the Maurya Emperor.^ The Samaja, says Smith, was 
of two kinds. The popular festival kind, accompanied 
by animal fights, heavy drinking and feasting, including 
much consumption of meat, was necessarily condemned 
by Asoka, as being inconsistent with his principles. 
The other kind, the semi-religious theatrical performance, 
sometimes given in the temples of Sarasvati, the goddess 
of learning, was apparently not included among offensive 
Samajas. Dr. Thomas^ describes the disapproved Samaja 
as “ a celebration of games or contests taking place in 
an arena or amphitheatre surrounded by platforms 
(mancha) for spectators (Preksha).” This kind of Samaja 
is apparently referred to in the following lines of the 
Virata parva of the Mahabharata. 

Ye cha kechin niyotsyanti Samajeshu niyodhakabs 

(Virata, 2, 7). 

^ For the holding of Samajas in Magadha and in neighbonring countries see 
Mahavastu III. 57 and 383. 
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Tatra Mallah samapetur digbliyo rajan sahasrasat 

Samaje Brahmapo rajan tatha Pasupater ^ 

Mahakayah mahavtryah Kalakaflja ivasurah. 

18, 15-16.) 

The harmless Samaja is probably the one referred to in 
Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra (Paksbasya masasya va prajnate’ 
hani Sarasvatya bhavane niyuktanam nityam Samajah). 
According to Hultzsch the harmless Samaja refers to 
edifying shows. 

As'oka determined to put a stop to the practices, 
referred to above, which he did not approve. At the 
same time he sought to improve the moral and material 
condition of the people to such an extent as to effect the 
“association of gods with men^ [cf. Minor Rock Edict I). 
He did all this “ in order that he might discharge the 
debt (which he owed) to living beings, (that) he might 
make them happy in this (world) and (that) they might 
attain heaven in the other (world).” The means employed 
to achieve this object may be classed under four heads : 

1. Administrative reforms, 

2. Dissemination of instructions in the Dhamma 

(Law of Piety). 

3. Benevolent activity ; promotion of the welfare of 

man and beast. 

4. Religious toleration and prevention of schism in 

the Buddhist church. 

Administrative Reforms. 

In the first place, Asoka instituted the Quinquennial 
and Triennial Anmamyana or Circuit of the Tutas, 
Rajukas, Pradesikas, and MahSmatras. Mr. Jayaswal amd 

* <7/, The HarivaEh^a passage (Bha?ishyapar7a , Ch. 32 1) Devatg,aam 
mannshyanarh sahayaso* hhavattada*” Hiilfczsch, nowever, compares (xly) Deva 
with DivySni rupS^i of Rock Edict XV. 
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Dr/ Smitli ^ are of opinion that the whole administrative 
staff from the Eajuka and the Pradesika down to the Yuta 
could not possibly go on circuit at once every five years. 
They interpret the term as signifying a regular system of 
transfers from one station to another. But there is 
nothing in the text to show that xll the officers were 
required to go on circuit at once. The anusamyana of 
the Yutas, Eajukas and PrSdesikas was mainly intended 
.for propaganda work. The anusamyana of the Maha- 
matras was specially instituted for the purpose of checking 
miscarriage of justice, arbitrary imprisonment, and torture 
in the outlying Provinces (Kalinga, Ujjayinland Taksha- 
silS.). 

Secondly, Asoka created a number of new posts, 
e.g., Dharma-mahamatms and probably Dharmayutas. 
The Dharma-mahamatras were given a protective mission 
among people of all sects including the Brahmanas and 
the Nirgranthas or Jainas, and among the Yavanas, 
.Kambojas, Gandharas, B.ashtrikas and all the Aparantas. 
“Among servants and masters, Brahmanas and the 
wealthy (Ibhyas), among the helpless and the aged, they 
are employed in freeing from worldly cares their subordi- 
nates (in the department) of the Law of Piety. They 
are also employed on the revision of (sentences of) im- 
prisonment or execution, in the reduction of penalties, 
or (the grant of) release, on the grounds of motive, 

having children, instigation, or advanced years At 

Pataliputra and in all provincial towns, in the female 
establishments of the king’s brothers and sisters, as well 
as of other relatives, they are everywhere employed.” 
The Dharma-mahSmatras were further engaged every- 
where in the imperial dominions among the Dharma- 
yutas with regard to “ the concerns of the Law, the estab- 
lishment of the Law, and the business of alms-giving.” 

Asoka, 3rd edition, p. 164 j, 
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The emperor was naturally anxious to keep himself 
fully informed without delay about all public affairs, 
specially about the doings of the Mahamatras on whom 
the success of his mission mainly depended. He there- 
fore gave special directions to the Tatimdakas that when 
a matter of urgency committed to the Mahamatras and 
discussed in the Parishad occasioned a division of opinion 
or adjournment (?), he must be informed without delay. 

It is apparent from the Ealiiiga Edicts and Eock 
Edict VI that Asoka kept a watchful eye on the Maha- 
matras especially on those who administered justice in 
cities. But he was more indulgent towards his Rajukas 
who were “eager to serve him.” To the .Sa/i/ms “ set 
over many hundred thousands of people ” the emperor 
granted mdependeme in the award of honours and penal- 
ties in order that those officials might perform their 
duties confidently and fearlessly. He, however, wanted to 
maintain some uniformity in penalties as well as in pro- 
cedure. Eor this reason he issued the following rule ' 

“ To condemned men lying in prison under sentence 
of death a respite of three days is granted.” 

Lastly, Asoka issued certain regulations restricting 
slaughter and mutilation of animals, and up to the 
twenty-seventh year of his coronation effected twenty-five 
jail deliveries. This suggests, as has been pointed out by 
Hultzsch, that the emperor used to proclaim an amnesty 
to criminals at almost every anniversary of his coronation. 

Measures adopted to disseminate Instructions 
ihe^ Law of Piety. 

The Law of Piety according to the Second Pillar 
Edict, consisted in Apasinave, bahukayane, daya, dane, 
sache, sochaye, “ little impiety, many good deeds, 
compassion, liberality, truthfulness, purity.” In Minor 
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Eock Edict II the virtues of the Law which must be 
practised are thus stated "father and mother must be 
hearkened to ; respect for living creatures must be firmly 
established ; truth must be spoken. The teacher must 
be reverenced by the pupil, and fitting courtesy must be 
shown to relations.” In Edict XIII we have the following 
“hearkening to superiors, hearkening to father and 
mother, hearkening to teachers (or elders), and proper 
treatment of friends, acquaintances, comrades, relatives, 
slaves ’ and servants, with steadfastness of devotion.” 
Edict YII lays stress on “ mastery over the senses, 
purity of mind, gratitude, and steady devotion.” 

We learn from Minor Eock Edict I that for more 
than two-and-a-half years As'oka was a lay disciple 
(TJpasaka) without exerting himself strenuously. He 
then entered ^ the Sangha and began to exert himself 
strenuously. He issued the famous proclamation 

“Let small and great exert themselves,” sent missions 
(Vyutha) ® to expound and expand his teaching, began to 
write the imperishable record of his purpose on the rocks 
and engraved it upon stone pillars wherever there were 
, stone pillars in his dominions. Asoka at first utilised the 
existing administrative machinery for religious propa- 
ganda. He commanded his Parishad to inculcate the 
Hharma on the Yutas and ordered the latter as well as 
the Eajukas, and Pradesikas to inculcate the same while 
they set out for the anusaihyana. The dharma which 
they were to preach was explained thus ; 

^ For the question o€ slavery in Maurya India, see Monahan, Early History of 
Bengal, 164-165. 

2 “ J[^proac?i£!(2/’ according to Hnltzsoh, in whose opinion the two-and-a-half of 

include the period which followed his visit” (not “entry”) to the 
Sahgha, The contrary view is, however, supported by I-tsing who mentions an 
image of Asoka dressed in the garb of a Buddhist monk. 

3 The interpretation of Yyutha as missionary was pointed out by Senart and 
accepted by Dr. Smith (Asoka, third, Id., p.T5S). Prof. Bhandarkar takes Yyutha 
or Yiyutha to mean officials on tour,” 
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‘ ' An excellent thing is the hearkening to father and 
mother an excellent thing is liberality to friends, 
acquaintances, relatives, Brahmafl.as and ascetics ; excel- 
lent is abstention from the slaughter of living creatures; 
excellent is small expense with small accumulation.” 

^ W been consecrated thirteen years, Asoka 

created the new officials called Dharma mahlmatras who 
were specially entrusted with the work of dhammadhi- 
thana and dhamraavadhi, i.e., the establishment and 
increase of Piety. 

The Emperor also exhibited spectacles of the dwellings 
of the gods (Vimanadasana), spectacles of elephants 
(Hastidasana), masses of fire (Agikhamdhani) and other 
representations of a divine nature. Prof. Bhandarkar^ 
refers to the Pali Vimanavatthu which describes the 
splendour of the various celestial abodes (Vimanas) in 
order to induce listeners and spectators to lead good and 
unblemished lives and thereby attain to these. Asoka 
seems to have made representations of these Vimanas and 
paraded them in varnous places. Hasti, according to Prof. 
Bhandarkar, is Sveto hasti, i.e., Buddha himself who is 
also described as “ Gajatama,” j.e., Gajottama. Hultzsoh 
suggests that Hasti may refer to the vehicles of the four 
“Maharajas,” (guardians of quarters). As regards 
Agikamdha (Agniskandha) Professor Bhandarkar draws 
our attention to the Jataka No. 40 which refers to a 
blazing fire pit created by Mara on the surface of which 
the Bodhisattva strode and gave a bowl to a hungry 
Pacheheka Buddha and extolled alms-giving.® Others 

^ Of. SigSlovada Siittanta (Dialogues of the Buddhaj IIIj ITSS-). 

^ Ind. Ant., 1912, p. 26. 

® Of. also the YamaM-Pratiharya displayed by the Buddha at SraySsti which 
consisted in walking the air in various attitudes while emiUmg alternately flames 
and waves from the upper and lower parts of his body (Poucher, the Beginnings of 
Buddhist AH, 162)., 
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take Agikaiiidha to ref er to “ radiant beings of another 
world.” 

While his officers were busy preaching the new 
Gospel, the Emperor himself did not remain idle. In his 
eleventh regnal year he “started on the path ” leading to 
Sambodhi (ayaya Sambodhim and commenced the tours 
of Piety (Dhammayata) in the place of the old tours of 
pleasure (Viharayata). In the tours of Piety this was 
the practice — visiting ascetics and Brahmanas, with 
liberality to them ; visiting elders, with largess of gold ; 
visiting the people of the country (Janapada) with in- 
struction in the Law of Piety, and discussion of that Law. 
The memory of a pious tour in Asoka’s twenty-first 
regnal year (B.C. 249 according to Smith) is preserved by 
the Eummindei and Nigali Sagar epigraphs in the 
Nepalese Tarai. These records prove that Asoka visited 
the birth-place of Gautama and paid reverence to the 
stflpa of Konakamana, one of the former Buddhas. 

In 242 B.O., according to Dr. Smith, Asoka issued the 
Seven Piiiar Edicts which contain a review of the 
measures taken during his reign for the “ promotion of 
religion, the teaching of moral duty.” 

Benevolent Activity. Promotion of the Welfare 
of Man and Beast. 

Asoka abolished the sacrificial slaughter of animals 
and offensive Samajas and the massacre of living crea- 
tures to. make curries in the imperial kitchen. Eock Edict 
VIII refers to the abolition of the viharayatras or tours of 
pleasure in which hunting and other similar amusements 
used to be practised. Pillar Edict V contains a code of 

^ Some scholars take Sambodhi to mean supreme knowledge. But Prof. 
Bhandarkar contends that Sambodhi is eqaivalent to the Bodhi Tree or the MahS- 
bodhi Temple at Bodh Gaya. According to the BivySvadana (p. S93) Asoka visited 
Bodhi in the company of the Sthavira Upagupta (Hnitzsch, Oil, xliii). 
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regulations^ restricting slaughter and mutilation of ani- 
mals, Dr. Smith points out that the prohibitions against 
animal slaughter in this edict coincide to a considerable 
extent with those recorded in the Arthasastra. 

The Emperor established healing arrangements in two 
kinds, namely, healing arrangements for men and healing 
arrangements for beasts. Medicinal herbs also, both for 
men and for beasts, wheresoeyer lacking, were imported 
and planted. Hoots also and fruits, wheresoever lacking 
were imported and planted. On the roads wells were dug 
at intervals of 8 kos, flights of steps built for descending 
into the water, and banyan trees and mango groves 
planted for the enjoyment of man and beast. 

Pillar Edict VII refers to the employment of superior 
ofiS-cers (Mukhyas) in the distribution of alms, both the 
emperor’s own and those of the queens and princes. One 
of the Minor Pillar Edicts refers to the donations of the 
second Queen Ear uvakl, mother of Tivara : "Whatever 
gift has been given here by the second Queen — be it a 
mango-garden, or pleasure-grove, or aims house, or aught 
else — is reckoned as proceeding from that queen.” 

Religious Toleration and the Prevention of Schism 
in the Buddhist Church. 

In Eock Edict XII the Emperor declares that he 
" does reverence to men of all sects, whether ascetics 
(Pavajitani) or householders (Gharastani) by gifts and 
various forms of reverence.” That he was sincere in his 
professions is proved by the Barabar cave dedications 
in favour of the Ajivika ascetics, who were more akin to 
the Jainas than to the Buddhists. 

The Emperor only cared for the "growth of the 
essence (Sara) of the matter in sects.” He says that 

* Dhammaniyama, c/. Patafijali I.I.I. 
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‘‘ lie who does reverence to Ms own sect while disparaging 
the sects of others wholly from attachment to his own, 
with intent to enhance the splendour of his own sect, in 
reality by such conduct inflicts the severest injury on his 
own sect.” Concord (Samavayo) is praised by him as 
meritorious (Samavayo eva sadhu). 

Just as Asoka tried to secure concord among the 
various sects, so he wanted to prevent schism within the 
Buddhist church. Tradition af&rms that a Buddhist 
Council was convened at Pataliputra during his reign 
for the purpose of suppressing heresy. The Sarnath 
Edict and its variants may be regai'ded as embodying the 
resolution of this Council.^ 

The Success and Failure of Asoka. 

Dr. Smith observes that Asoka, by his comprehensive 
and well-planned measures of evangelization, succeeded 
in transforming Buddhism which was a local Indian sect 
into one of the great religions of the world. His teach- 
ing continued to bear wholesome fruit long after he had 
passed away. In the second century A. D. Queen 
Gautaml Balasri takes pride in the fact that her son was 
“ alien to hurting life even towards an offending enemy.” 
(Kitaparadhe pi satujane apanahisaruchi.) Even in the 
fifth century A. D. the rest houses and free hospitals of 
Magadha excited the wonder and admiration of foreigners. 
The benefactions of Dharmasoka were a source of inspira- 
tion to royal personages as late as the time of Qovinda- 
chandra of the Gaharwar dynasty. 

The political record of the great Maurya’s early years 
was no less brilliant. His reign saw the final triumph 
of those centripetal forces that had been at work since 
the days of BimbisSra. The conquest of Kalinga 

^ Smith, Asoka, third Ed,, p. 55, 
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completed the unification of non-Tamil India under the 
hegemony of Magadha.^ 

But the policy of Dhammavijaya which he formulated 
after the Kalinga "War was not likely to promote the 
cause for which a long line of able sovereigns from 
Bimbisara to Bindusara had lived and struggled. Dark 
clouds were looming in the north-western horizon. India 
needed men of the calibre of Puru and Ohandragupta to 
ensure her protection against the Yavana menace. She 
got a dreamer. Magadha after the Kalinga War frittered 
away her conquering energy in attempting a religious 
revolution, as Egypt did under the guidanee of Ikhnaton. 
The result was politically disastrous as will be shown in 
the next section. As'oka’s attempt to end war met with 
the same fate as the similar endeavour of President 
Wilson. 

According to Dr. Smith’s chronology Asokadied in 
232 B. 0,, after a reign of about 40 years. A Tibetan 
tradition is said to affirm that the great Emperor breathed 
his last at Taxila.^ 

II. The Later Mauryas and the Decline of their Power. 

The Magadha Empire under Asoka extended from 
the foot of the Hindukush to the borders of the Tamil 
country. But the withdrawal of the strong arm of 
Piyadasi was perhaps the signal for the disintegration of 
this mighty monarchy. “ His sceptre was the bow of 
Ulysses which could not be drawn by any weaker hand.” 
The provinces fell off one by one. Foreign barbarians 
began to pour across the north-western gates of the 
empire, and a time came when the proud monarehs of 

* For A&oka’s achievements in the domain of art, see Smith, HFAIG, IS, 67 ; 

Asoha\ p. 107 a ; CHI. 618 U, ; Haveil, AEI, 104 
® The Oxford History of India, p. 116. 
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Pataliputra and Bajagriha had to bend their knees before 
the despised provincials of Andhra and Kalinga. 

1 Unfortunately, no Kautilya or Megasthenes has left 
any account of the later Mauryas. It is impossible to 
- reconstruct a detailed history of Asoka’s successors from 
' the scanty data furnished by one or two inscriptions and 
a few Brahmanieal, Jaina and Buddhist works. 

Asoka had many children. In Pillar Edict VII, he 
pays attention to the distribution of alms made by all his 
children, and in particular to those made by the “Princes, 
sons of the Queens.” It is to this last category that be- 
longed some of the Kumaras who represented the Imperial 
authority at Takshasila, Ujjayini, Suvarnagiri and Tosali. 

A ■ ■ 

Tivara/ the son of queen Earuvakl, the only prince named 
in the inscriptions, does not appear to have mounted 
the imperial throne. Three other sons, namely, Kunala 
(Suyasas?), Jalauka and Mahendra are mentioned in 
literature. It is, however, uncertain whether Mahendra 
was a son of Asoka or his brother. 

The Vayu Parana says that after As'oka’s death his 
son Kunala reigned for eight years. Kunala’s son and 
successor was Bandhupalita, and Bandhupalita’s dayada 
or heir was Indrapalita. After Indrapalita came Deva- 
varman, Satadhanus and Brihadratha. 

The Matsya Puraina gives the following list of Asoka’s 
successors : — Dasaratha, Samprati, Satadhanvan and 
Brihadratha. 

. - The Vishaoiu Purap.a furnishes the following names : — 
Suyasas, Dasaratha, Sahgata, Salisuka, Soma&rman, 
Satadhanvan and Brihadratha. 

The Divyavadana (p. 433) has the following names : — 
Sampadi, Vrihaspati, Vrishasena, Pushyadharman and 
Pushyamitra. 

^ For Tjvara as a Magadhau name see the Book of Kindred Sayings II, pp. i28'-130. 
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The Eajatarahgml mentions Jalauka as the successor 
of Asoka in Kasmlr, while Taranatha mentions another 
successor Vlrasena who ruled in Gandhara and was, as 
Dr. Thomas suggests, probably the predecessor of 
Subhagasena of Polybius.^ 

It is not an easy task to reconcile the divergent versions 
of the different authorities. The reality of the existence 
of Kunala is established by the combined testimony of 
the Purap.ic and Buddhist works (which represent him 
as the father of Sampadi) as w'ell as the evidence of 
Jinaprabhasuri and Hemachandra, the well-known Jaina 
writers. The name Suyasas found in the "Vishpu and the 
Bhagavata Puranas was probably a biruda or epithet of 
this prince. Tradition is not unanimous regarding the 
accession of Kunala to the imperial throne. He is 
reputed to have been blind. His position was, therefore, 
probably like that of Dhritarashtra of the Great Epic and 
though nominally regarded as the sovereign, he was 
physically unfit to carry on the work of government 
which was presumably entrusted to his favourite son 
Samprati, who is described by the Jaina and Buddhist 
writers as the immediate successor of Asoka. 

Kunala’s son was Bandhupalita according to the Tayu 
Parapa, SampadiTSamprati) according to the Divyavadana 
andthePataliputrakalpa of Jinaprabhasuri, and Vigatasoka 
according to Taranath.^ Either these princes were identi- 
cal or they were brothers. If the latter view be correct 

then Bandhupalita must be identified with Dasaratha 
whose reality is established by the brief dedicatory inscrip- 
tions on the walls of cave-dwellings at the Nagarjuni Hills 
which he bestowed upon the Ajivikas. Dasaratha, who 
receives the epithet " devanampiya ” in the inscriptions, 

‘ Ina Anfc. 1875, p. 363; Oamb. Hist. Ind., p. .512. 

Aat.a:875,;:3e2,;: ^ ^ 
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was a grandson of Asoka according to the Matsya 
and Vishnu Puraijas, and the predecessor of Samprati 
(variant Sangata) according to the same authorities. 

Indrapalita must be identified with Samprati or Sali- 
suka according as we identify Bandhupalita with Das'a- 
ratha or Samprati. “ In the matter of the propagation of 
the Jain a faith, Jaina records speak as highly of Samprati 
as Buddhist records do of Asoka.” The Pataliputrakalpa 
of Jinaprabhasuri says, “ in Fataliputra flourished the great 
king Samprati, son of Kunala, lord or Bharata with its 
three continents, the great Arhanta who established 
Viharas for Sramaiias even in non-Aryan countries.” 
Dr. Smith shows good grounds for believing that the 
dominions of Samprati included Avanti and western 
India. 

In his Asoha ^ he admits that the hypothesis that Asoka 
left two grandsons, of whom one (Das'aratha) succeeded 
him in his eastern and the other (Samprati) in his western 
dominions, is little more than a guess. The Jaina writers 
represent Samprati as ruling over Pataliputra as well as 
Djjayinl. His name is mentioned in the Puranic list of 
Asoka’s Magadhan successors. 

' The existence of Salisuka is proved not only by the 
testimony of the Vishnu Purapa but also by that of the 
Gargi Samhita® and the e Vayu manuscript referred to by 
Pargiter. He may have been identical with Vrihaspati, 
son of Samprati according to the Divyavadana. 

Devavarman and Somaferman are variant readings 
of the same name. The same is the case with Satadhanus 
and Satadhanvan. It is not easy to identify Vrishasena 

^ Third Ed., p. 70. 

* Kernes Brihatsamliita, p, 37, 

The Garg! SaiDhita says, “ There will he felis Ska a wicked qnarrelsoBie king. 
Unrighteous, although theorising on righteousness (dharmavSdi adharmikah) he 
cruelly oppresses his country.’* 
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and Pushyadharma ; possibly they are merely birudas or 
secondary names of Devavarman and ^atadhanvan. 

The last Imperial Maurya of Magadha, Brihadratha, 
is mentioned not only in the Puranas but also in Bana’s 
Harshaeharita. He was assassinated by his general 
Pushyamitra ^uhga who is wrongly described by the 
Bivyavadana as of Maurya descent. 

Petty Maurya kings continued to rule in western 
India as well as Magadha long after the extinction of the 
Imperial line. King Bhavala of the Maurya dynasty is 
referred to in the Kanaswa inscription of A, D. 738.* 
Prof. Bhandarkar identifies him with Bhavalappadera, the 
overlord of Bhanika mentioned in the Dabok (Mewar) 
inscription of A. D. 725.® Maurya chiefs of the Konkap. 
and Khandesh are referred to in the Early Chalukya 
and Yadava epigraphs.® A Maurya Prince of Magadha 
named Purnavarman is mentioned by Hiuen Tsang. 

There can be no doubt that during the rule of the 
later' Mauryas the Magadha Empire experienced a 
gradual decay. As'oka died about the year 232 B. 0. 
Within a quarter of a century after his death a Greek 
army crossed the Hindukush which was the Maurya fron- 
tier in the days of Ohandragupta and his grandson. The 
Yuga Purapa section of the Gargl Saihhita bears tpsti- 
mony to the decline of the Maurya power in the 
Madhyades'a after the reign of Salisuka : 

Tatah Saketam akramya Panchalam Mathuramstatha 

Yavanah dushtavikrantab prapsyati Kusumadhvajam 

1 Bomb. Go,z., I, Part 2, p. 284. Kanaswa is in the Kotah state, Eajputgna It 
is not unlikely that Dhavala was a descendant of some princely Viceroy of IJjjain. 

2 Ep. Ind., XII, p. 11. 

® Bomb. Gaz, I, Part 2, pp. 283, 2^i4r. Buhler suggests (Ep. Ind. Ill, p. 136) that 
these Maurya chieftains of Kohkan were probably descendants of the princely, 
viceroy of the Deccan. He also draws our attention to the family name * More * 
which is met with in the Hahratta country, and is apparently a corruption of 
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Tatah Pashpapure prapte karddame prathite hite 

Skula vishaya sarve bhavisliyanti na samsaya^i.^ 

Where was now the power that had expelled the 
prefects of Alexander and hurled hack the hattalions of 
Seleukos? According to Mahamabopadhyaya Hara- 
prasSd Sastri ^ a reaction promoted by the Brah m anas 
had sapped the foundations of the Maurya authority and 
dismemhered the empire. 

Among the causes of the alienation of the Brahmapias 
the foremost place is given to Asoka’s Edict against 
animal sacrifices. The Edict, in Pandit Sastri’s opinion, 
was certainly directed against the Brahmanas as a class 
and was specially offensive because it was promulgated 
by a Sfidra ruler. As to the first point we should remem- 
ber that prohibition of animal sacrifices did not neces- 
sarily imply hostility towards^Brahmapas. Long before 
Asoka Brahmapa sages whose teacBings -Jhave found a 
place in the Holy Sruti, the most sacred literathre-of the 
Brahmanas, declared themselves in no uncertain terms 
against sacrifices, and in favour of Ahimsa. In the Mup- 
daka Upanishad (1. 2. 7) we have the following Sloka : — 

Plava hyete adridha yajnarupa 
Ashtadasoktam avaram yeshu karma 
Etachchhreyo ye’bhinandanti mudha 
Jaramiityuih te punarevapi yanti. 

“ Erail, in truth are those boats, the sacrifices, the 
eighteen in which this lower ceremonial has been told. 
Fools, who praise this as the highest good, are subject 
again and again to old age and death.” In the Ohhan- 
dogya Upanishad (III. 17. 4f) Ghora Angirasa lays great 
stress on Ahinisa. 


' Kern, Byihat SaifihitS, p. 37, 


* JISB, 1910, p. 259. 
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As to the second statement we should remember that 
tradition is not unanimous in representing the Mauryas 
as Sudras. The P a ranas assert, no doubt, that after 
Mahapadma there will be kings of Sadra origin. But this 
statement cannot be taken to mean that all the Post- 
Mahapadman kings were Sudras, as in that case the 
Suhgas and the Kajivas also will have to be classed as 
Sudras. The Mudrarakshasa which calls Chandragupta a 
Sudra, is a late work, and its evidence is contradicted by 
earlier books. In the Mahaparinibbanasutta the Moriyas 
(Mauryas) are represented as belonging to the Kshatriya 
caste. The Mahavamsa ^ refers to the Moriyas as a noble 
(kshatriya) clan and represents Chandragupta as a scion 
of this clan. In the Divyavadana (p. 370) Bindusara, 
son of Chandragupta said to a girl “ Tvam Napini aham 
Raja Eshatriyo Murdhabhishiktah kathain mays sardbam 
samagamo bhavishyati ?” In the same work (p. 409) 
Asoka says to one of his queens (Tishyarakshita) “ Devi ? 
aham Kshatriyah katham palandum paribhakshayami ? ” 
In a Mysore inscription Chandragupta is described as 
“ an abode of the usages of eminent kshatriyas.’' ^ Kauti- 
lya’s preference of an “ abhijata” king seems also 
to suggest that his sovereign was born of a noble 
family.® 

Having referred to the prohibition of animal sacri- 
fices Pajoidit Sastrl says this was followed by another 
edict in which Asoka boasted that those who were re- 
garded as gods on earth have been reduced by him into 
false gods. If it means anything it means that the 
Brahmapas who were regarded as Bhudevas or gods on 
earth had been shown up by him.” 

* Geiger’s Translation, p. 27. 

® Eke, Mysore and Ooorg from the Inscriptions, p. 10. - - ^ 

^ C/. ArthasSstra, p. 326 , . ■ 
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The original passage referred to above runs thus : — 

y (i)*imaya kalaya Jambudipasi amisa deva husu te 
dani m (i) s- kata. 

Paiadit Sastri followed the interpretation of Senart. 
But Prof. Sylvain L4vi has shown that the word amisa 
cannot stand for Sanskrit am risha, for in the Bhabru 
edict we find Musa and not Misa for Sanskrit mrisha. 
The recently discovered Maski version reads misibhuta 
for misaih-kata showing that the original form was misri- 
bhuta. It will be grammatically incorrect to form misi- 
bhuta frona Sanskrit mrisha. The word misra means 
mixed. And miMbhuta means “ made to mix ” or made 
to associate. The meaning of the entire passage is 
“during that time the men in India who had been un- 
assoeiated with the gods became associated with them.” ^ 
There is thus no question of “ showing up” anybody. 
The true import of the passage has been pointed out by 
Prof. Bhandarkar in the Indian Antiquary, 1912, p. 170, 

Papdit Sastrl adds that the appointment by Asoka of 
Dharma-mahSmatras, of superintendents of morals, 
was a direct invasion of the rights and privileges of the 
Brahmapas. It is hardly correct to represent the Dhar- 
ma-mahamatras as mere superintendents of morals when 
their duties consisted in the establishment of the Law 
of Piety (which included liberality to Brahmanas), the 
promotion of the welfare of the Tavanas, Kambojas, 
Qandharas, Rashtrikas, Brahmapas and others, revision of 
sentences of imprisonment or execution, the supervision 
of the female establishments of the Emperor’s brothers 

^ Cf» Apastamba DharmasiGito, II. 7. 16. I, ‘‘Formerly men and gods lived 
together in this world. Then the gods in reward of their sacrifices went to heaven, 
font men were left behind. Those men who perform sacrifices in the same manner 
as the gods did, dwell with the gods and Brahma in heaven.’’ My attention was first 
drawn to this passage by Prof. B. B. Bhandarkar. Qf. also Harivamsa (III. 32.1) 
‘ Bevatanara mannshySnSm sahavSso’ bhavattads.’ 
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and other relatives, and the administration of alms- 
giving,^ These duties were not essentially those of a 
superintendent of morals, and were not a direct invasion 
of the rights and privileges of the Brahmanas. More- 
over there is nothing to show that the Dharma-mahama- 
tras were wholly recruited from non-Brahmanas. 

Our attention is next drawn to the passage where 
Asoka insists upon his officers strictly observing the 
principles of Bandasamata and Vyavaharasamata. Paiidit 
Sastrl takes the expressions to mean equality of punish- 
ment and equality in lawsuits irrespective of caste, colour 
and creed, and adds that this order was very offensive 
to the Brahmanas who claimed many privileges includ- 
ing immunity from capital punishment. 

The passage containing the expressions Dai^da-samata 
and Vyavahara-samata should not be divorced from its 
context and interpreted as if it were an isolated ukase. 
We quote the passage with the context below : — 

“To my Raj ukas set over many hundred thousands 
of people I have granted independence in the award of 
honours and penalties. But as it is desirable that there 
should be uniformity in judicial procedure (Vyavahara- 
samata) and uniformity in penalties (Danda-samata), from 
this time forward my rule is this — “ To condemned men 
lying in prison under sentence of death a respite of three 
days is granted by me.” 

Tt is clear from the extract quoted above that the 
order regarding Vyavahara-samata and Da3Q,da-samata is to 
be understood in connection with the general policy of 
decentralisation which the Emperor introduced. Asoka 
granted independence to the Rajukas in the award of 
penalties, but he did not like that the Danda and Vyava- 
hara prevalent within the jurisdiction of one Rajuka 


^ Asoka, third Ed,, jip. 168-169. 
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should be entirely different from those preyailing within 
the jurisdiotion of others.' He wanted to maintain some 
uniformity (samata) both in Dapd^i (penalties) as well as 
in Vyavahara (procedure). As an instance he refers to 
the rule about the granting of a respite of three days to 
condemned men. The Samata which he enforced involved 
a curtailment of the autonomy of the Raj ukas and did 
not necessarily infringe on the alleged immunity of the 
Brahmanas from capital punishment. 

But were the Brahmanas really immune from capital 
punishment in ancient India ? The immunity was certain- 
ly not known to the Kuru-Panchala Brahmanas who 
thronged to the court of Janaka. In the Brihadarapyaka 
Hpanishad (III. 9. 26) we have a reference to a Brahmana 
disputant who failed to answer a question of Yajnavalkya 
and lost his head. We learn from the Panchavimsa 
Brahmana® that a Purohita might be punished with 
death for treachery to his master. Kautilya, p. 229, tells 
us that a Brahmana guilty of treason was to be drowned. 
Readers of the Mahabharata are familiar with the stories 
of the punishments inflicted on Mandavya and Likhita.® 
The life of a Brahmana was not so sacrosanct in ancient 
as in mediaeval and modern India. We learn from the 
Aitareya Brahmaija that king Haris' chandra of the 
Ikshvaku family did not scruple to offer a Brahmana boy 
as a victim in a sacrifice. 

Against the surmises regarding the anti-Brahmanical 
policy of Asoka we have the positive evidence of some of 
his inscriptions which proves the Emperor’s solicitude for 
the well-being of the Brahmanas. Thus in Rock Edict 
III he inculcates liberality to Brahmanas. In Edict IV 
he speaks with disapproval of unseemly behaviour towards 

^ I am indebted for this suggestion to Mr, S. N, Majumdar. 

® Yedio Index, II, p, S4 

® Adi. 107 and ginti, 23, 36, 
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Brabmaiias. In Edict V he refers to the employment of 
Dharma-maharaatras to promote the welfare and happi- 
ness of the Brahmapas. 

Pandit Sastri says further that as soon as the strong 
hand of Asoka was removed the Brahmanas seemed to 
have stood against his successors. We have no evidence 
of any such conflict between the children of Asoka and 
the Brahmanas. On the other hand if the Brahmap.a 
historian of Kasmir is to be believed the relations between 
Jalauka, one of the sons and successors of Asoka, and the 
Brahmanical Hindus were entirely friendly. 

In conclusion Pandit Sastri refers to the assassina- 
tion of the last Maurya Emperor of Magadha by Pushya- 
mitra Suhga and says, “ We clearly see the hands of the 
Brahmanas in the great revolution.” But the Buddhist 
remains at Bharhut erected “ during the supremacy 
of the S ungas” do not bear out the theory which repre- 
sents Pushyamitra and his descendants as the leaders of a 
militant Brahmanism. Are inferences deduced from 
uncorroborated writings of late authors like Taranath 
to be preferred to the clear testimony of con- 
temporary monuments? Even admitting that Pushya- 
mitra was a militant Brahmanist we fail to see how 
the decay and dismemberment of the Maurya Empire 
can be attributed primarily to him or his Brahmanist 
followers. The Empire was a shrivelled and atten- 
uated carcase long before the Sunga eotip cVetat oi 
185 B. C. We learn from the Eajatarahgini that 
immediately after the death of Asoka one of his sons, 
Jalauka, made himself independent in Kasmir and 
conquered the plains including Kanaut. If Taranath is 
to be believed another Prince, Virasena apparently wrested / 
Gandhara from the hands of his feeble successor at 
Pataliputra. T'he loss of the northern provinces is 
confirmed by Greek evidence. We learn from Polybius 
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that about 206 B. G., there ruled over them a king named 
Sophagaseous (Subhagasena, probably a successor of 
Virasena). We quote the passage referring to the king 
below; — 

“ He (Antiochos the Great) crossed the Caucasus and 
descended into India ; renewed his friendship with 
Sophagasenus, the king of the Indians ; received more 
elephants, until he had 150 altogether, and having once 
more provisioned his troops, set out again personally with 
his army, leaving Androsthenes of Oyzicus, the duty of 
taking home the treasure which this king had agreed to 
hand over to him.” 

It will be seen that Subhagasena was a king and not a 
petty chief of the Kabul valley as Hr. Smith would have 
us believe. He is called “ King of the Indians,” a title 
which was applied by the Classical writers to great kings 
like Chandragupta and Demetrios. There is nothing in 
the account of Polybius to show that he was vanquished 
by the Syrian king in war or was regarded by the latter 
as a subordinate ruler. On the contrary the statement 
that Antiochos “ renewed his friendsiiip with Sopha- 
gasenus, king of the Indians” proves that the two 
monarchs met on equal terms and friendly relations were 
established between them. The renewal of friendship 
on the part of the Greek king and the surrender of 
elephants on the part of his Indian brother only remind 
us of the relations subsisting between Chandragupta and 
Seieukos. Further the expression “ renewal of friend- 
ship” seems to suggest that Subhagasena had had 
previous dealings with Antiochos, Consequently he must 
have come to the throne sometime before 206 B.C. The 
existence of an independent kingdom in the north-west 
before 206 B.C. shows that the Maurya Empire must 
have begun to break up nearly a quarter of a century 
before the usurpation of Pushyamitra, ■ 
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We have seen that the theory which ascribes the 
decline and dismemberment of the Maurya Empire to a 
Bi’ahmanical revolution led by Pushyamitra Sunga does 
not bear scrutiny. Was the Maurya disruption due 
primarily to the Greek invasions ? The earliest Greek 
invasion after Asoka, that of Antioehos the Great, took 
place about 206 B.C., and we have seen that the combined 
testimony of Kalhapa and Polybius leaves no room for 
doubt that the dissolution of the empire began long before 
the raid of the Hellenistic monarch. 

What then were the primary causes of the disintegra- 
tion of the mighty empire ? There are good grounds for 
believing that the government of the outlying provinces 
by the imperial officials was oppressive. Already in the 
time of Bindusara ministerial oppi’ession had goaded the 
people of Tasila to open rebellion. The Divyavadana 
says (p. 371) : — 

“Atha Bajno Vindusarasya Takshasila nama nagaram 
viruddham. Tatra Rajna Vindusaren Asoko visarjitah,.. 
yayat Kumaraichaturangena balakayena Takshasilarii 
gatah, srutva Takshasila nivasinah paurah pratyudgamya 
cha kathayanti ‘ na vayam Kumarasya viruddhaJh napi 
Rajno Vindusarasya api tu dushtamatya asmakam 
paribhavam kurvanti.’ ” 

“ Now Taxila a city of Bindusara’s revolted. The king 

Bindusara despatched Asoka there while the prince 

was nearing Taxila with the four-fold army, the resident 
Pauras of Taxila, on hearing of it. ..came out to meet him 
and said : — ‘ We are not opposed to the prince nor even 
to king Bindusara. But these wicked ministers insult 
us,’ ” - , 


Taxila again revolted during the reign of Asoka 
and the cause was again the tyranny of the 
ministers. “ Rajn-osokasy-ottarapathe Takshasila nagaram 
viruddham....” Prince Kunala was deputed to the 
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government of the city. When the pi’inee went there the 
people said “na vayam Kumarasyaviruddba na rajno ’ 
sokasy-apitu dushtatmano’ matya agatyasmakam apaman- 
amkurvanti.” 

The Divyavadana is no doubt a late work, but the 
reality of ministerial oppression to which it refers is 
affirmed by Asoka himself in the Kalinga Edicts. 
Addressing the High officers (Mahamatras) in charge 
of Tosali he says ; “ All men are my children ; and 
Just as I desire for my children that they may 
enjoy every kind of prosperity and happiness both in 
this world and in the next, so also I desire the same 
for all men. You, however, do not grasp this truth 
to its full extent. Some individual, perchance, pays 
heed, but to a part only, not the whole. See then to this, 
for the principle of government is well established. 
Again, it happens that some individual incurs imprison- 
ment or torture and when the result is his imprisonment 
without due cause, many other people are deeply grieved... 
Ill performance of duty can never gain my regard.... 
The restraint or torture of the townsmen may not take 
place without due cause. And for this purpose, in accord- 
ance with the Law of Piety, I shall send forth in rotation 
every five years such persons as are of mild and temperate 
disposition, and regardful of the sanctity of life...Erom 
IJjjain, however, the Prince for this purpose will send out 
a similar body of officials, and will not over-pass three 
years. In the same way — from Taxila.” ^ 

Prom the concluding words of the Edict it appears 
that official maladministration was not confined to the 
province of Kaliiiga. The state of affairs at UJjain and 
Taxila was similar. It is thus clear that the loyalty of the 
provincials was being slowly undermined by ministerial 

^ Smith, pp. 194-196.. 
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oppression long before the Sunga revolution of 185 
B.C., and the Greek invasion of 206 B.C. Asoka no 
doubt did his best to check the evil, but he was ill 
served by his ofideers. It is significant that the provin- 
cials of the north-west — the very people who complained 
of the oppi-ession of the dushtamatyas as early as the 
reign of Bindusara were the first to break away from the 
Maurya empire. ^ 

The Magadhan successors of Asoka had neither the 
strength nor perhaps the will to arrest the process of 
disruption.^ The martial ardour of imperial Magadha 
had vanished with the last cries of agony uttered in the 
battlefields of Kalinga. Asoka had given up the aggres- 
sive militarism of his forefathers and had evolved a policy 
of Dhamraavijaya which must have seriously impaired 
the military efficiency of his empire. He had called upon 
his sons and grandsons to eschew now conquests, avoid 
the shedding of blood and take pleasure in patience and 
gentleness. These latter had heard more of Dhammaghosa 
than of Bherigh'osa. It is, therefore, not at all surprising 
that the rois faineants who succeeded to the imperial 
throne of Pataliputra proved unequal to the task of main- 
taining tbe integrity of the mighty fabric reared by the 
gwnius of Chandragupta and Chanakya. 

The disintegration which set in before 20!? B.C. was 
accelerated by the invasions led by theYavanas referred to 
in the Gargl Saiiihita and the Mahabhashya of Patanjali. 
The final coup de was given by Fushyamitra 

■Sufiga.; ; : • 

1 On tlie contrary, if the Gargt Sarahifca is to be belieyed, one of his successors, 
namely, SaHsuka actually quickened the pace by hia tyranny— Sarashtra mardate 
ghorara dbarmavadi adharmikah. Some of Anoka’s descendants Jalaiika,^ 

set up independent sovereignties, and were thus responsibie fnr the dismember- 
ment of the empire . 
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Bindiisara Amitraghata . 


Snshima (Sumana) Asoka Piyadasi— < ( 2 ) Ktiriivaki 
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Tigatasoka Mabesidra ? 


Kunala (Suyasas ?) Jalanka 

I King of Kasmir 


T^vara, Son of Ktlruvaki 


Bandhupalita Samprati Yigatasoka 
(Da§aratha ?) I ? Virasena of Gandbara 

I ? Subhagasenn, ‘‘ King of the Indians 

_J- ■ ■ ’ ' 


• Prince of 
Snvamagiri 


Suketnvarnia 
(Manrya of Kobkan) 


6 ' 

fealisuka 

Somasarman (Devayarman ?) 

Prince of gatadbanvan (^asadbarinan ?) 

Ujjain 

Bpibadratba (Killed by bis Oommancler-in- Chief 

: Piish^-amitra isiinga) 

Purnavarman 


Manryas of Yalabbi Dhavala 738-39 A.J). 
and 

Kbandesh 


Govindaraja 

Y^dava feudatory 1069 A.D. 



The SuNGA Empike and 'ihe Bactrian Geeeks. 

I. The Reign of I‘tisJiyamit7'a. 

Brihadratha, the last Maurya Emperor of Magadha, 
was, according to the Puranas and the Harshacharita, 
assassinated by his general Pushy ainitra Sunga who 
usurped the thi’one, and founded a new dynasty — that of 
the Suhgas. 

The origin of the Sunga family is wrapped up in 
obscurity.^ According to one theory the ^ungas were 
Iranians, worshippers of the Sun (Mithra). Others re- 
gard them as Brahmapas. ) Curiously enough Panini in 
Sutra IV. 1. 117 connects the ^ungas with the well 
known Brabmana family of the Bharadvajas. Saungl- 
putra, “ son of a female descendant of Sunga,” is the 
name of a teacher in the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad.^ 
Sauhgilyani, “ descendant of ^auhga,” is the name of a 
teacher in the Varhsa Brahmana. Macd on ell and Keith 
point out that the Suhgas are known as teachers in the 
Asvalayana Srauta Sutra.® It is not known for certain 
when and why the Sungas, like the Kadambas of a later 
date, exchanged the ferule for the sword. There is no 
reason to think that Asoka tyrannised oyer the Brahmapas 
and that his oppression forced them to engage in non- 
priestly pursuits. Brahmana SenctpaMs w^ere by no 
means rare in ancient India {cf. the cases of Bropa, 
Kripa and Asyatthaman in the Mahabharata and of 
Somesyara, the Brahmapa general of the Pala kings), 

^ In the Malavihagnimitram (Tawney’s translation, p. 69) Agniniitra slaims 
descent from * Bimbaka/ H. A. Shah suggests (Proceedings of the Third Oriental 
Conference, Jladras, p, 379) that the Baimbikas were connected with the family of 
Bimbisara, 

YL4 31. ■ . / 

® XIL 13. d, etc. ^ 
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The donimions of Pushyamitra extended to the 
river Nirtnada, and included the cities of Pataliputra, 
Ayodhya, Vidisa, Bharhut and, if Taranatha is to be 
believed, Jalandhara. It appears from the Divyavadana, 
p. 13!, that the Emperor himself continued to reside in 
Pataliputra. The Malavikagnimitrara tells us that 
Vidisa was governed by Prince Agnimitra, probably as his 
father’s viceroy. Another viceroy, also a relation of the 
emperor, governed Kosala.’ Agnimitra’s queen had a 
brother of inferior caste, named Virasena. He was 
placed in command of a frontier fortress on the banks 
of the Narmada (Atthi devie vanavaro bhada Vlraseno 
nama, so bhattina antavaladugge Nammadatire thavido). 
Luders’ Inscriptions, Nos. 687-688, seem to suggest that 
Bharhut (in Baghelkhand) was governed by a Sunga 
feudatory. 

Affairs in the Deccan, 

It appears from the Malavikagnimitrara that the 
foundation of the Sunga dynasty synchronised with the 
establishment of a new kingdom in tlie Deccan, viz., 
Vidarbha. Agnimitra’s Amatya refers to the kingdom 
as “ aebiradhishthita ” (established not long ago) and 
compares its king to a tree which is newly planted 
and therefore not firm (nava-samropaua-sithila staru). 
The king of Vidarbha is represented as a relation of the 
Maurya minister (Sachiva) and a natural enemy (prakri- 
tyarnitra) of the Sungas. It appears that during the 
reign of Brihadratha Maurya there were two parties 
or factions in the Magadha Empire, one headed by the 

^ The existence of thii viceroyalty is disclosed by an inscription discovered at 
the door of a temple at Ayodhya, which records the erection of a “ketana ** by a 
Kosaladhipa who was the sixth (brother, son or descendant ?) of SenSpati Pashya* 
mitra, the performer of two horse sacrifices (Nfigart PrachSrint Patrika, Vaisakha, 
sam 19Slj Mod Review, 1924, October, p. 431). , . . 
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king's Sacliiva or minister, the other headed hy his 
Senapati or general. The minister’s partisan Yajhasena 
was appointed governor of Vidarbha, while the general’s 
son Agnimitra got the Viceroyalty of Vidisa. When the 
general organised his covjp killed the king, and 

imprisoned the minister, Yajhasena apparently declared 
his independence and commenced hostilities against the 
usurping family. This is why he is called achiradhish- 
thita-rajya and prakyity-amitra by Agnimitra and his 
Amatya. 

The Malavikagnimitram says that when Kumara 
Madhavasena, a cousin of Yajhasena and a partisan of 
Agnimitra, was secretly on bis way to Vidisa, he was 
captured by an Antapala (Warden of the Marches) of 
Yajhasena and kept in custody. Agnimitra demanded 
his surrender. The Vidarbha king promised to give him 
up on condition that his brother-in-law the Maurya 
minister should be released. This enraged the Suhga 
Prince who ordered Virasena to march against Vidarbha. 
Yajhasena was defeated. Madhavasena was released and 
the kingdom of Vidarbha was divided between the two 
cousins, the river Varada forming the boundary between 
the two states. 

In the opinion of several scholars an enemy more 
formidable than Yajhasena threatened the Suhga domi- 
nions from Kalihga. In his Oxford History of India^ 
Dr. Smith accepts the view that Kharavela, king of 
Kalinga, defeated Pushyamitra who is called Bahapa- 
timita or Bahasatimita in the Hathigumpha Inscription. 
Prof. Dubreuil also seems to endorse the view that 
Kharavela was an antagonist of Pushyamitra, and that 
the Hathigumpha Inscription is dated the 165th year off 


^ Additions and Corrections, and p. 58n. 
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Eaja-Mariyaliala which corresponds to the 13th year of 
the reign of Kharavela. 

Dr. llajumdar, however, points out ^ that of the six 
letters of the Hathigumpha Inscription which have been 
read as Bahasati-mitaro, the second letter seems to have a 
clear Usign attache<l to it, and the third and fourth letters 
look like pa and sa. Even if the reading Bahasati-mitam 
or Bahapati-raitam he accepted as correct, the identifica- 
tion of Bahasati (Brihaspati-mitra) with Pushyamitra 
on the ground that Brihasjrati is the regent of the 
nakshatra or Zodiacal asterism Pushya, also named Tishya, 
in the constellation Cancer or the Orah, cannot be 
regarded as final in the ab.sence of further evidence. 
In this connection we should note that the Divyavadana 
(p. 434) represents Fataliputra as the residence of 
Pushyamitra whereas the Magadhan antagonist of Khara- 
vela is® called “Rajagahanapa” and apparently resided in 
the city of Rajagrha. 

The date “ 165th year of the Muriyakala ” is deduced 
from a passage of the Hathigumpha Inscription which 
was read as follows® ; — 

Panamtariya-sathi-vasa-sate Raja-Muriya-kale voch- 
chhine. 

There is another passage in the same inscription 
which runs thus : — 

Pamchame eha dani vase Namda-raja ti-vasa-sata 
(m ?) — oghatitam Tanasuliya-vata-panadim Nagaram 
pavesa-ti.* 

If Panamtariya-sathi-vasa-sate be taken to mean 165 
years, ti-vasa-sata should be taken to mean 103 years and 
we shall have to conclude that Kharavela flourished 165 

' Ind. Ant., 1919, p. 189. 

“ According to Lnders’ reading Bp. . Ind. X. App. No. 1345. 

» Jayaswal, JBOKS, 1917, p. 459. 
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years after a Maurya Mng and only 103 years after 
Nandaraja whicb is impossible as the Nandas preceded 
the Mauryas. If, on the other hand, ti-vasa-sata be taken 
to mean 300 years, panaintariya-sathi-vasa-sate should be 
taken to mean not 165 but 6,500 years. In other words 
Kharavela will have to be placed 6,500 years after a 
Maurya wvhich is also impossible. Mr. Jayaswal has 
himself now given up the reading “ panamtariya-sathi- 
vasa-sate Raja-Muriya-kale vochohhine cha chhe-yathi 
Argasi ti kamtariyam upadiyati ” in line 16, and proposes 
to read “ panatariya sata-sahasehi Muriya kalam 
vochhinam cha ohoyathi agasatikamtariyam upadayati.” 
He translates the expression beginning with Muriyakala 
thus : — he (the king) completes the Muriya time (era), 
counted, and being of an interval of 64 with a century. 
With regard to this new reading and translation Professor 
Chanda observes^ " the rendering of vochhine as ‘counted’ 
is even more far-fetched than ‘expired.’ The particle 
ohu after vochhine makes it difficult to read it as 
vochhinam qualifying the substantive Muriyakalam. 
Even if we overlook vochhine, the passage appears to 
be a very unusual way of stating a date. Still more 
unusual is the statement of a date as an independent 
achievement in a prasasti.” It may be added that there 
is no reliable evidence of the existence of a Raja-Muriya- 
kala® in the sense of an era founded by the first 
:Maurya. 

Mr. Jayaswal takes ti-vasa-sata to mean 300 years and 
places Kharavela and Pushy araitra three centuries after 
Nandaraja whom he identifies with Nandavardhana. 

> JBORS, Vol. IV, Part iv. 

» M. A. S. I.,No, ).p. 10. 

®An era of Saraprati, grandson of Asoka, is liowever, mentioned in an ancient 
;::Jaiii;AIst,:(:EHI'^:p.:202n)..;'^'-'If..:w'e-T© the. year,: 
vela mnst ke brought down to (Oir 224 — 164^) 60 B.O, 
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But we have already seen that Nandavardhana or 
Nandivardhana was a Saisunaga king, and that the 
Saisunagasdo not appear to have had anything to do with 
Kalihga. “It is not Nandivardhana hut Mahapadma 
Nanda who is said to have bi’ought ‘all under his sole 
sway’ and ‘ uprooted all Kshatriyas’ or the old reigning 
families. So we should identify Namdaraja of the 
Hathigumpha inscription who held possession of Kalinga 
either with the all-conquering Mahapadma Nanda 
or one of his sons.”' As Mahapadma and his sons ruled 
in the fourth century B.C., Kharavela must be assigned 
either to the third century B. C. (taking ti-vasa-sata to 
mean 103) or to the fii'st century B.O. (taking ti-vasa-sata 
5 to mean 300). In either case he could not have been a 
' contemporary of Pushyamitra Suhga who ruled from 
' about 186 to 149 B.O. 

The Yavana Invasion. 

The only undoubted historical events of Pushya- 
mitra’s time, besides the coap cVetat of 185 B.O. and the 
Vidarbha war, are the Greek invasion from the North- 
West referred to by Patahjali and Kalidasa, and the cele- ' 
bration of the horse sacrifice. 

Patanjali was a contemporary of Pushyamitra. Sir R. 
G. Bhandarkar draws our attention to the passage in the 
Mahabhashya — iha Pushyamitram yajayaraah “ here w'e 
perform the sacrifices by Pushyamitra” — which is cited as 
an illustration of the Vartika teaching the use of the 
present tense to denote an action which has been begun 
but not finished.^ The instances given by Patanjali of 
the use of the imperfect to indicate an action well-known 
to people, but not witnesped by the speaker, and still 
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possible to have been seen by him, are, “Arunad Yavanah 
Saketara: Arunad Yavano Madhyamikam.” This, says 
Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, shows that a certain Yavana 
or Greek prince had besieged Saketa or Ayodhya and 
another place called Madhyamika^ when Patanjali wrote 
this. Kalidasa in his Malavikagnimitram refers to a 
conflict between the Suhga prince Vasumitra and a 
Yavana on the southern bank of the Sindhu. Unfor- 
tunately the name of the invader is not given either in 
the Mahabhashya. or the Malavikagnimitram. There is 
a considerable divergence of opinion with regard to his 
identity. But all agree that he was a Bactrian Greek. ^ 
The Bactrian Greeks were originally subjects of the 
Seleukidan Empire of Syria (and Western Asia). We 
learn from Strabo, Trogus and Justin that “about the 
middle of the third century B.C. when the Seleukid rulers 
were pre -occupied in the west” Diodotos or Theodotus, 
“ Governor of the thousand cities of Bactria,” revolted 
and assumed the title of king. He was succeeded, 
according to Justin, by his son Theodotus II who entered 
into an alliance with Arsakes who about this time tore 
Parthia from the Seleukidan Empire. 

The successor of Theodotus II (Diodotes II) was Euthy- 
demos. We learn from Strabo® that Euthydemos and 
his party occasioned the revolt of all the country near 
the province of Bactriana. We are told by Polybius 
that Antiochos III of Syria made an attempt to recover 
the lost provinces but afterwards made peace with Euthy- 
demos. The historian says “ Antiochos the Great receiv- 
ed the young prince (Demetrios, son of Euthydemos) 
and judging from his appearance, conversation and the 
dignity of his manners that he was worthy of royal 


» Near CMtor; of. Mbh, II. 32.8. 
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honour he first promised to give him one of his daugh- 
ters, and secondly, conceded the royal title to his father. 
And having on the other points caused a written treaty 
to be drawn up and the terms of the treaty to be confirm- 
ed on oath, he marched away, after liberally provision- 
ing his troops, and accepting the elephants belonging 
to Euthydemos. He crossed the Caucasus and descended 
into India ; renewed his friendship with Sophagasenus, 
the king of the Indians ; received more elephants, until 
he had 160 altogether, and having once more provisioned 
his troops, set out again personally with his army, leav- 
ing Androsthenes of Oyzicus, the duty of taking iiome 
the treasure which this king had agreed to hand) over 
to him.” 

Not long after the expedition of Antiocho^ the 
Great, the Bactrian Greeks themselves formed the 4esign 
of extending their kingdom by the conquest of the 
territories lying to the south of the Hindukush. Strabo 
says “ the Greeks who occasioned its (Bactria’s) revolt 
became so powerful that they became masters of A^iana 
and India, according to Apollodorus of Artemita. Q'heir 
chiefs, particularly Menander (if he really crossed the 
Hypauis^ to the east and reached Isamus®) conquered 
more nations than Alexander. These conquests were 
achieved partly by Menander, partly by Demetrios, son 
of Euthydemos, king of the Bactrians. They got posses- 
sion not only of Patalene (Indus Delta), but of the 
kingdoms of Saraostos (Surashtra or Kathiawar), and 
Sigerdis (probably Sagaradvipa of the Mahabharataj II. 
31. 66, Outch ?) which constitute the remainder o| the 
coast. Apollodorus in short says that Bactriana i& the 

^ ie,, fclie Hjpliasis or YipSsa (the Beaa). ' 

® The TrissmS ? In the BhSgavata PurSna (T 19. 17) a river of this name is 
mentioned in conjunction with the Kan^iki, Mand^kini, YamnnS, etc. ; - 
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ornament of all Ariana. They extended their empire 
even as far as the Seres and Phryni.”' 

Strabo gives the credit for spreading the Greek domi- 
nion furthest to the east into India partly to Menander 
and partly to Demetrios, son of Buthydemos and son-in- 
law of Antioehos the Great. 

Menander has been identified with the king Milinda 
who is mentioned in the Milindapanho as a contemporary 
of the Buddhist Thera Nagasena. This monarch was 
born at Kalsigrama® in the Island of Alasanda or Alexan- 
dria* and had his capital at Sagala or ^kala, modern ^ 
Sialkot, in the Panjab/ and not at Kabul as Dr. Smith 
seemed to think.® The extent of his conquests is indi- 
cated by the great variety and wide diffusion of his coinsL 
which have been found over a very wide extent of coun- 
try, as far west as Kabul, and as far east as Mathura.® 
The author of the Periplus states that small silver coins, 
inscribed with Greek characters and bearing the name 
of Menander were still current in his time (cir. 60-80 
A.D.) at the port of Barygaza (Broach). Plutarch tells 
us that Menander was noted for justice, and enjoyed 
such popularity with his subjects that upon his death 
which took place in camp, diverse cities contended for 
the possession of his ashes. The statement of Plutarch 
is important as showing that Menander’s dominions 
included many cities. 

Demetrios has been identified by some with king 
Dattamitra mentioned in the Mahabharafa,’’ the “ great 
Bmetreus, the king of Inde ” Of Chaucer’s Kmghtes Tale 

' Strabo, Hamilton and Falconer, Tol. II, pp. 262-253. 

® Trenckner, Milindapanho, p, 83. 

® Ihid, p. 82 5 OHI, 560. 

^ Ibid, pp. 3, 14. 

s EHI, 1914, p. 226. 

® SEE, Vol. XXXV, p. XX. 

1. 139, 23. 
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and Timita of a Besnagar seal.^ The wide extent of his 
conquests is proved by the existence of several cities 
named after him or his father in Afghanistan as well as 
India. Thus in the work of Isidore of Charax ^ we have 
a reference to a city named Demetrias polis in Araehosia. 
The Mahabhashya and the Vyakara^ia of Kramadisvara 
mention a city in SauvJra called Dattamitrl.f Ptolemy 
the Geographer mentions the city of Euthy media (Euthy- 
demia?) which was identical with Sakala ^ ; and was, 
according to the Milindapanho, the capital of the Indo- 
Greek Empire in the time of Menander, 

It is permissible to conjecture that one of the two 
conquering kings, viz., Menander and Demetrios, was 
identical with the Tavana invader who penetrated to 
Saketa in Oudh, Madhyamika near Ohitor, and the river 
Sindhu in Central India, in the time of Pushyamitra. 
Goldstiicker, Smith and many other scholars identified the 
invader with Menander who crossed the Hypanis and 
penetrated as far as the Isamus (Trisama ® ?). On the 
other hand, Prof. Bhandarkar suggested, in his Eoreign 
Elements in the Hindu Population, the identification of 
• the invader with Demetrios. We learn from Polybius 
that Demetrios was a young man at the time of Antiochus 
Ill’s invasion cir. 206 B. 0 . Justin says that Demetrios 
was “king df the Indians ” when Eukratides was king of 
the Bactrians and Mithridates was king of the Parthians. 
“ Almost at the same time that Mithridates ascended the 
throne among the Parthians, Eukratides began to reign 
among the Bactrians ; both of them being great men... 

» EHI*, pp. 254-265, 

» JEAS, 1916, p. 830. 

3 Ind. ADt„ 1911, ForeigD Elements in the Hindu Population ^ Bomb. Ga^., 
I. ii. 11 j Kramadifiyara, p. 96. 

* Ind. Ant, 1884, pp, 349-350. 

* MsamS is a river mentioned in the BMgavata PurSpa, together with the 
Kau^i, MandSMni, YamunS, etc. 
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Eukratides carried on several wars with great spirit, and 
though much reduced by his losses in them, yet, when 
was besieged by Bemetrios, king of the Indians, with a 
garrison of only 300 soldiers, he repulsed, by continual 
sallies, a force of 60,000 enemies.” Dr. Smith assigns 
Mithridates to the period from 17 1 to 136 B. 0. Eukra- 
tides and Demetrios must also be assigned to that period, 
that is, the middle of the second century B. 0. 

■ We have seen that Demetrios was a young man and a 
prince in 206 B. 0. We now find that he ruled as king 
of the Indians in the middle of the second century B. 0. 
He was, therefore, the Indo-Greek contemporary of? 
Pushyamitra Suhga who ruled from 186 to 149 B, C. 
Menander, on the other hand, must have ruled over the 
Indo-Greek kingdom much later, as will be apparent from 
the facts noted below. Justin tells us that Demetrios 
was deprived of his Indian possessions by Eukratides.^ 
Eukratides was killed by his son with whom he had 
shared his throne.® The identity of the parricide 
is uncertain but no one says that he was Menander.® 

Justin furnishes the important information that the 
prince who murdered Eukratides was a colleague of his 
father. We know that Greek rulers who reigned conjointly 
sometimes issued joint coins. Thus we have joint 
coins of Lysias and Antialkidas, of Strato and Agathok- 
leia, of Strato I and Strato II, and of Hermaios and 

* Watson’s Ed., p. 277. * Ibid, p. 271. 

® According to Cunningham and Smith the parricide was Apoliodotos. But 
Bapson shows good reasons for believing that Apoliodotos did not belong to the 
family of Eukratides, but was, on the other hand, a ruler of Kapisa who was ousted by 
Eukratides (JEAS, 1905, pp. 784-786). Bawlinson points out (Intercourse between 
India and the Western World, p. 73) that Apoliodotos uses the epithet Philopator, 
and the title would he somewhat incongruous if he were a parricide. It may be 
argued that the parricide Was Apoliodotos Soter and not Apoliodotos Philopator, but 
we should remember that the titles Soter and Philopator sometimes occur on the 
same coin (Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins, p. 48) and therefore it is impossible to 
justify the separation of Apoliodotos Soter and Apoliodotos Philopator as 
two entities. 
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Calliope. The only Greeks whose names and portraits 
appear on a coin together with those of Eukra tides are 
Heliokies and his wife Laodike. Gardner suggested that 
Heliokies and Laodike were the father and mother of 
Eukratides. But Von Saliet^ proposed an entirely 
different interpretation of the coins in question. He 
thought that they were issued by Eukratides, not in 
honour of his parents, hut on the occasion of the marriage 
of his son Heliokles with a Laodike whom Yon Sallet 
conjectured to have been daughter of Deme trios hy the 
daughter of Antiochos III. If Von Sallet’s conjecture 
be accepted then it is permissible to think that Heliokles 
was the colleague of Eukratides referred to by Justin, 
and the murderer of his father. 

It is clear from what has been stated above that Beme- 
trios was succeeded by Eukratidest who, in his turn, was 
followed by Heliokles. Menander could not have reigned 
earlier than Heliokles. It may, however, be argued that 
after Demetrios the Indo-Greek kingdom split up into two 
parts, one part which included the Trans-Indus territories 
was ruled by Eukratides and his son, the other part which 
included Euthymedia or Sakala was ruled by Menander 
who thus might have been a younger contemporary of 
Eukratides (cir. 171 B.O.) and consequently of Pushya- 
mitra Suhga (eir. 186-149 B.O.). 

Now, the disruption of the Indo-Greek kingdom after 
Demetrios may be accepted as an historical fact. The * 
existence of two rival Greek kingdoms in India and their 
';mutual dissensions are proved by literary and numismatic 
evidence. The PurS^as say 

Bhavishyantlha Yavana dharmatab kamato’rthatab 

naiva murdhabhishiktas te bhavishyanti naradhipab 
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yuga-dosha-du.rachara bhavishyanti nrpas tu te 
strinam bala-vadhenaiva 

“ There will be Yavanas here by reason of religious 
feeling or ambition or plunder ; they will not be kings 
solemnly anointed but will follow evil customs by reason 
of the corruptions of the age. Massacring women and 
children and killing one another, kings will enjoy the 
earth at the end of the Kali age.” ^ 

The Gargi Samhita says — 

Madhyadese na sthasyanti Yavana yuddha durmadah 
Tesham anyonya sainbhava(?)bhavishyanti na saihsayah 
Atma-chakrotthitam ghoram yuddham parama-darunam 

“The fiercely fighting Greeks will not stay in the 
Madhyadesa ; there wdll be a cruel, dreadful war in their 
own kingdom, caused between themselves.”® 

Coins bear testimony to struggles between kings 
of the house of Eukratides and kings of the family of 
Euthydemos. But the evidence which we have got 
clearly indicates that the contemporaries and rivals of 
Eukratides and Heliokies were Apollodotos, Agathokleia 
and Strato I, and not Menander. Certain square 
bronze coins of Eukratides have on the obverse a bust 
of the king and the legend Basiieus Megalou Eukra- 
tiduu. On the reverse there is the figure of Zeus and the 
legend “ Kavisiye nagara-devata.” They are often coins 
of Apollodotos restruck.® Erom this it is clear that 
Apollodotos was a rival of Eukratides and was superseded 
in the rule of Kapife by the latter. Rapson further 
points out * that Heliokles restruck the coins of 

^ Pargiter. 

® Kern, Brihat SaiiihitS, p. 38. 

® Eapson, JBAS, 1906, 78S. 

* JEAS, 1806, pp. 165 B. 
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Agathokleia and Strato I ruling conjointly. Furtlier, 
the restriking is always by Heliokles, never by 
Agathokleia and Strato I. From this it is clear that 
Agathokleia and Strato I ruled over an Indo-Oreek 
principality either before, or in the time of Heliokies, 
but not after him. 

We have seen that according to the evidence of Justin 
and the Kapis'a coins Eukratides fought against two rivals, 
namely, Demetrios and Apollodotos, his son Heliokies also 
fought againt two rivals, namely, Agathokleia and Strato 
I, As Demetrios and Apollodotos were both antagonists 
of Eukratides and used the same coin-types, the inevitable 
inference is that they were very near in time as well as 
in relationship to one another, in fact that one imme- 
diately followed the other. Now Demetrios was beyond 
doubt the son and successor of Euthydemos, eonseq[uently 
Apollodotos must have been his successor. 

As Heliokles was a son of Eukratides, the rival of 
Apollodotos, he must have been a younger contemporary 
of Apollodotos. Consequently Heliokles’ antagonists 
Agathokleia and Strato T, whose coins he restruck, were 
very near in time to Apollodotos. Strato I later on ruled 
conjointly with his grandson Strato II. There is no room 
for the long and prosperous reign of Menander in the 
period which elapsed from Demetrios to Strato II. 
According to the Buddhist tradition recorded in the 
Milindapanho, Milinda or Menander flourished “600 
years ” ‘ after the Parinirvana, parinibbaaato pancha- 
vassa sate atikkante ete upajjissanti.^ This tradition pro- 
bably points to a date in the first century B. 0. for 
Menander. Thus both according to numismatic evidence 
and literary tradition Menander could not have been 

in the fifth cenitiry ((!/. . Sioiih BHI, 3rd edition, 328). 

® Tt^uckner, the Milinda-paliho, p, 3, 
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the Indo-Greek contemporary of Pushyamitra Sunga. It 
is Demetrios who should, therefore, be identified with the 
Yavana inyader referred to by Patafijali and Kalidasa, 
one of whose armies was defeated by Prince Vasumitra. 

The Asvamedha Sacrifice. 

After the victorious wars with Vidarbha and the 
Yavanas Pushyamitra celebrated a horse-sacrifice. This 
sacrifice is regarded by some scholars as marking an early 
stage in the Brahmapical reaction which was fully deve- 
loped five centuries later in the time of Samudra Gupta • 
and his successors. Late Buddhist writers are alleged to 
represent Pushyamitra as a cruel persecutor of the religion 
of ^akyamuni. But the Buddhist monuments at Bharhut 
erected “ during the supremacy of the Sungas” do not 
bear out the theory that the ^ufigas were the leaders of 
a militant Brahmanism. Though staunch adherents of 
orthodox Hinduism the Sufigas do not appear to have 
been so intolerant as some writers represent them to be. 

The Mantriparishad in the Sunga Period. 

If Kalidasa is to be belived the Mantriparishad 
(Assembly of Councillors or Council of Ministers) continu- 
ed to be an important element of the governmental ■ 
machinery during the reign of Pushyamitra. The poet 
gives us the important information that even the 
viceregal princes were assisted by Parishads.^ The 
Malavikagnimitram refers in clear terms to the dealings ’ 
of Prince Agnimitra, the Viceroy of Vidisa, with his 
Parishad : 

^ Biihler (Ep. Iiid, III. IS'?) points out that Asoka’s KnmSras were also each 
assislied by a body of MabsbmStras. These probably correspond to the KumarfimStyas 
of the Grupta period. 
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“Deva evam Amatya-parishado Tijnspayami 
“ Mantri-parishado’pyetad-eva darsanam 

Dvidha vibhaktam sriyam-udvahantau 
dhuraiii rathasvaviva saiiigrahlfcuh 
tau sthasyatas-te nripater nidefe 
paraspar-avagraha-nirvikarau^ 

Raja: tena hi Mantri-parishadam bruhi senanye Virasenaya 
likhyatam-evam kriyatam iti.” ® 

It seems that the Amatya-parishad or Mantri-parishad 
was duly consulted whenever an important matter of 
foreign policy had to be decided. 

II. Agnimitra md his Siiooessors. 

Pushyamitra died in or about 149 B.O. after a reign 
of 36 years, and was succeeded by his son Agnimitra. 
The name of a prince named Agnimitra has been found 
on several copper coins discovered in Rohilkhand. 
Cunningham* was of opinion that this prince was probably 
not a Suhga, but belonged to a local dynasty of North 
Pahohala (Rohilkhand). He gave two reasons for this 
conclusion; 

- 1. Agnimitra’s is the only coin-name found in the 
Purap-ic lists. The names of the other Mitra kings do not 
agree with those found in the Puranas. 

2. The coins are very rarely found beyond the limits 
of North Panchala. 

^ King 1 1 will announoe this decision to the Council of Ministers.” 

® ***rhis is also the view of the (Council of) Ministers. Those two kings, 
upbearing the fortune of their superior lord divided between them, as the horses 
upbear the yoke of the charioteer, will remain firm' in their allegiance to thee, not 
being distracted by mutual attacks.” 

® ** King : Tell the Council then to send to the General Yirasena written instruc- 
tions to this efiect.” (Tawney, MalavikSgnimitra, pp. 89-90.) 

* Coins of Ancient India, p. 79. 
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As to the first point Eivett-Oarnac' and JayaswaF have 
shown that several coin-names besides that of Agnimitra 
can be identified with those found in the Purapic lists of 
Sunga and Kanva kings ; for example, Jethamitra may 
be identified with the successor of Agnimitra, Vasu- 
Jyeshtha or Su-Jyeshtha who is called simply Jyeshtha in 
the ^ Vishnu manuscript.® Bhadraghosha may bo identi- 
fied with Ghosha the seventh king of the Purajiie list of 
^uhga kings. Bhumimitra may be identified with the 
Kan.va king of that name. Several names indeed 
cannot be identified, but they may have been names 
of those Sungas who survived the usurpation of Vasudeva 
Kanva, and the remnant of whose power was destroyed 
by the Andhra (bhritya)s and ^isunandi.* 

As to the second point we should remember that 
Mitra coins have been found at Kausambl, Ayodbya and 
Mathura as well as in Panchala. Names of two Mitra 
kings Brahmamitra and Indramitra are found engraved 
on two rail pillars at Budh Gaya as well as on coins dis- 
covered at Mathura and North Panchala, In the face 
of these facts it is difidcult to say that the Mitras were 
a local dynasty of North Panchala. 

Agnimitra’s successor, as we have already seen, was 
Jyestha of the & Vishnu manuscript who is very probably 
identical with Jethamitra of the coins.® 

The next king Vasumitra was a son of Agnimitra. 
During the life-time of his grandfather he had led the 
Suhga army against the Yavanas and defeated them on 
the Sindhu (in Central India) which probably formed the 
boundary between the Suhga and Indo-Greek dominions. . 

' Ind. Ant. 1880, 3U. 

" JBOBS, 1917, p. 479. 

® Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. SI, n. 12, 

■* Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 49. 

® Coins of Ancient India, p. 74. 
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Vasumitra’s successor is called Bhadraka in the Bhaga- 
vata Puraflia, Ardraka and Odruka in the Vishiiu, 
Andhraka in the Vayu, and An taka in the Matsya 
Purana. Mr. Jayaswal identifies him with Udaka men- 
tioned in a Pabhosa Inscription which runs thus : “By 
Asadhasena, the son of Gopall Vaihidari and maternal 
uncle of king Bahasatimitra, son of Gopali, a cave was 
caused to be made in the tenth year of UdSka for the use 
of the Kassapiya Arbats.” We learn from another 
Pabhosa Inscription that Asadhasena belonged to the 
royal family of Adhichhatra, the capital of North Panchala. 
Mr. Jayaswal maintains that Odraka (Udaka) was the 
paramount Sunga sovereign, while the family of 
Asadhasena was either gubernatorial or feudatory to the 
Magadha throne. Marshall,^ on the other hand, identifies 

the fifth Sunga with king Kaslputra Bhagabhadra men- 
tioned in a Garuda Pillar Inscription found in the old 
city of Vidisa, now Besnagar. Mr. Jayaswal identifies 
Bhaga-bhadra with Bhaga Sunga, i.e., Bhagavata of the 
Puranas. This theory has to be given up in view of the 
discovery of another Besnagar Garuda Pillar Inscription 
(of the twelfth year after the installation of MahSraja 

Bhagavata) which proves that there was at Vidisa a king 
named Bhagavata apart from king Kasiputra Bhagabhadra. 
In the absence of clear evidence connecting Udaka with 
Vidisa it cannot be confidently asserted that he belonged 
to the house of Agnimitra and Bhagavata. The view of 
Marshall seems to be more probable. 

It appears that the successors of Agnimitra at Vidisa 
cultivated friendly relations with the Greek sovereigns of 
the Panjab. The policy of the Bactrian Greeks in this 
respect resembled that of their Seleukidan predecessors. 
Seleukos, we know, first tried to conquer the Magadha 

^ A Guide to SftfioM, p, n n. 
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Empire, but being frustrated in his attempts thought it 
prudent to make Mends with the Mauryas. The 
Bactrians, too, after the reverses they sustained at the : 
hands of Pushyamitra’s general, apparently gave up, for a i 
time at least, their hostile attitude towards the Suhgas. 
We learn from the Besnagar Inscription of the reign of 
Bhagabhadra that Heliodora, the son of Diya (Dion), a 
native of Taxila, came as an Ambassador from Maharaja 
Amtalikita ( Antialkidas) to Eajan Kasiputra Bhagabhadra 
the Saviour (Tratara), who was prospering in the fourteenth 
year of his reign. The ambassador, though a Greek, 
professed the Bhagavata religion and set up a Garucja- 
dhvaja in honour of Vasudeva, the god of gods. He was 
apparently well-versed in the Mahabharata^ which he 
might have heard recited in his native city of Taxila. 

Nothing in particular is known regarding the 
three immediate successors of Bhadraka. The ninth 
king Bhagavata had a long reign which extended over 
32 years. Prof. Bhandarkar identifies him with the 
Maharaja Bhagavata mentioned in one of the Besnagar 
Inscriptions mentioned above. Bhagavata’s successor 
Devabhuti or Devabhumi was a young and dissolute 
prince. The Puraiaas state that he was overthrown 
after a reign of 10 years by his Amatya Vasudeva. 
Bapa in his Harsha-charita says that the over-libidinous 
Sunga was bereft of his life by his Amatya 
Vasudeva with the help of a daughter of Devabhuti’s 
slave woman (Dasi), disguised as his queen. Sana’s 
statement does not necessarily imply that Devabhuti was 
identical with the murdered Sunga. His statement may 
be construed to mean that Vasudeva entered into a 

^ The three immortal precepts (dama, ohaga and apramSda), mentioned in the 
second part of Heliodora*s inscription, occnr in the MahabhSrata (XI. 7.23 r Damas- 
tySgo* pramSdascha to trayo Brahmano hayS]|j). C/, also Gita, XVI. 1,2. See 
J. A. S. B. 1922, pp. 269-271. 
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conspiracy with the emissaries of Devabhuti to bring 
about the downfall of the reigning Sunga (Bhagavata), 
and to raise Devabhuti to the throne. But in view of the 
unanimous testimony of the Puranas this interpretation of 
the statemnt of Bana cannot be upheld. 

The Suhga power was not altogether extinguished 
after the tragic end of Devabhuti. It probably survived 
in Central India^ till the rise of the so-called Andhras, 
Andhrabhrityas or Satavahanas who “ swept away 
the remains of the ^unga power ” and probably 
appointed Sis'unandP to govern the Vidi^ region. 
Sisunandi’s younger brother had a grandson (dauhitra) 
named Sisuka who became the ruler of Purika. 
Curiously enough Sisuka is also the Puraijic name of 
the first king of the Andhra (bhritya) dynasty. It is 
not improbable that the two Sisukas were identical, and 
that after overthrowing the ^uhgas, ^isuka (Simuka 
of the Inscriptions) annexed Purika but placed Vidisa 
under his maternal relations. 

III. Irnportmce of the Stihga period of Indian Sistory. 

The rule of the Sunga emperors marks an important 
epoch in the history of India in general and of Central 
India in particular. The renewed incursions of the 
Yaranas which once threatened to submerge the whole 
■ of the Madhyadesa received a check, and the Greek 
\ dynasts of the borderland reverted to the prudent'policy 
of their Seleukidan precursors. There was an outburst 
of activity in the domains of ‘religion, literature and art, 
comparable to that of the glorious epoch of the Guptas. 
In the history of these activities the names of three 
Central Indian localities stand pre-eminent ; Vidi^, 

‘ 0/. Dyna»tieB of the Kali Age, p. 49. 

“ mar, 49. 
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(Besnagar), Gonarda and Bharhut. As Boucher points 
outfit was the ivory-workers of Vidisa who carved, 
in the immediate vicinity of their town, one of themonu- 
menta! gates of Sanchi.” Inscriptions at Vidisa (and 
Ghasundi) testify to the growing importance and wide 
prevalence of the Bhagavata religion. Though no Asoka 
arose to champion this faith, the missionary propaganda 
of its votaries must have been effective even in the 
realms of Yavana princes, and a Tavana duta was one 
of its most notable converts. Gonarda was the birth- 
place of the celebrated Patanjali, the greatest literary 
genius of the period. Bharhut saw the construction 
of the famous railing which has made the sovereignty 
of the Sungas (Suganam raja) immortal. 



The T'at.t, oe the Magadhan and Indo-Greek Powers. 

1 The Kamas, the Later ^mgas and the Later Ifitras. 

Vasudeva at whose instance the “over-libidinous 
Suhga” was “ reft of his life” founded about 73 B.O. a 
new line of kings known as the Kanva or Kanvayana 
dynasty. The Puranas give the following account of 
this family. “ He (Vasudeva), the Kanvayana, will be 
king 9 years. His son Bhumimitra will reign 14 years. 
His son Naraya^a will reign 12 years. His son Susar- 
man will reign 10 years. These are remembered as the 
Sunga-bhritya Kanvayana kings. These four Kaigiva 
Brahma^as will enjoy the earth. They will be righteous. 
In succession to them the earth will pass to the Andh- 
ras.” Bhumimitra seems to be identical with the king 
of that name known from coins. 

The chronology of the Kanva dynasty is a matter of 
controversy. In his Early History of the Deccan, Sir E. 
G. Bhandarkar observes “ the founder of the Andhra - 
bhrityas is said to have uprooted not only the Kanvas, 
but ‘ whatever was left of the power of the Suhgas.’ 
And the Ka&vas are pointedly spoken of as Sunga-bhri- 
tyas or servants of the Suhgas. It, therefore, appears 
likely that when the princes of the Suhga family became 
weak, the Kap.vas usurped the whole power and ruled like 
the Peshwas in modern times, not uprooting the dynasty 
of their masters but reducing them to the character of 
nominal sovereigns. Thus then these dynasties reigned 
contemporaneously, and hence the 112 years that 
tradition assigns to the Suhgas include the 46 assigned 
to the Kahvas,” 
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Now, the Purag.ic evidence only proves that certain 
princes belonging to the Sunga stock continued to rule 
till the Andhra (bhritya) conquest and were the contetn- 
poraries of the Kap.vas. But there is nothing to show 
that these rois faineants of the Sunga stock were identi- 
cal with any of the ten Sunga kings mentioned by name 
in the Puranie lists, who reigned 112 years. On the 
contrary, the distinct testimony of the Purag.as that Deva- 
bhuti, the tenth and last Sunga of the Puranie lists, was 
the person slain by Vasudeva the first Kajiva, probably 
shows that the rois faineants, who ruled contempora- 
neously with Vasudeva and his successors, were later than 
Devabhuti, and were not considered to be important 
enough to be mentioned by name. Consequently the 112 
years that tradition assigns to the ten ^unga kings from 
Pushyamitra to Devabhuti do not include the 45 assigned 
to the Ka 9 .vas. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to accept 
Dr. Smith’s date B.O. J3-2S for the Kanva dynasty. 

It is not known in what relationship the Kanvas and 
the Later Sungas stood to the “ Mitra” kings who were 
supplanted by the Satraps of Mathura.^ Among these 
Later Mitras, Vishiiumitra and Gomitra deserve mention. 

II. The Satavcihanas and the Ohetas. 

While the Sungas and Kanvas were engaged in their 
petty feuds, new powers were rising in trans-Yindhyan 
India. These were the Satavahana, Andhra or Andhra- 
bhritya kingdom of Dakshipapatha and the Cheta 
kingdom of Kalihga. ^ 

The founder of the Satavahana or the so-called 
Andhra (bhritya) dynasty was Simuka whose name is 
misspelt as Sisuka, Sindhuka and Sipraka in the PurSnas. 
The Puranas state that the Andhra Simuka will assail the 
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Kaijvayanas aad Susarman, and destroy the remains of the 
Sungas’ power and will obtain this earth. If this state- 
ment be true then it cannot be denied that Simuka 
flourished in the first century B.C. Dr. Smith and many 
other scholars, however, reject the umnimous testimony 
of the Puranas. They attach more importance to a state- 
ment about which there is not the same unanimity, that 
the Andhras ruled for four centuries and a half. 
Accordingly they place Simuka in the third century B. C. 
and say that the dynasty came to an end in the third 
century A. D, 

A discussion of Simuka’s date involves the consider- 
ation of the following questions 

1. What is the age of the script of the Nanaghat 
record of NayanikS, daughter-in-law of Simuka ? 

2. What is the actual date of KhSravela’s Hathi- 
gumpha Inscription which refers to a Satakar 9 .i who was 
apparently a successor of Simuka ? 

3. What is the exact number of Andhra (bhritya) 
kings and what is the duration of their rule ? 

As to the first point we should note that according to 
Professor Chanda the inscription of Nayanika is later than 
the Besnagar Inscription of Bhagavata the penultimate 
king of the Early Sunga dynasty.^ Consequently Simuka 
may be placed in the Kanva period, i.e., in the first cen- 
tury B. C . — a date which accords with Purapic evi- 
dence.® 

As to the second point Mr. R. D. Banerji gives good 
grounds for believing that the expression Ti-vasa-sata 
occurring in the passage “ Pamehame cha dani vase 
Namdaraja ti-vasa-sata of the Hathigumpha 

: 14 - 1 ^ 

® Biihler also observes (ASWI, Tol. V, 65) ibafc tbe^haracters of febe NSnagbS^ 
inscription belong to a period anterior by abont 100 years to that of tbe edict of 
Gaiitamt pntra Sstahar^i and his son PnlnmSyi, 
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Inscription means not 103 but 800/ This is also the 
view of Mr. Jayaswal and Professor Chanda.^ If Ti-vasa- 
sata means SOO Kharavela and his contemporary Sata- 
kar^i must have flourished 300 years after Nandaraja, 
ie., in or about 23 B, 0. This agrees with thePurap.ic 
evidence which makes Satakarni’s father a contemporary 
of the last Eap.va king Susarman (38-28 B. C.). 

We now come to the third point, w., the determin- 
ation of the exact number of Satavahana kings, and the 
duration of their rule. 

Eegarding each of these matters we have got two 
different traditions. As to the first the Matsya Puraija 
says:— 

“ Ekona-vimsatir-hyete Andhra bhokshyanti vai 
mahlm,” but it gives thirty names. 

The Vayu Purana with the exception of the ‘M’ 
manuscript says— 

“ Ityete vai nripas triihsad Andhra bhokshyanti ye 
mahlm,” but most of the Vayu manuscripts name only 
seventeen, eighteen, or nineteen kings. 

As to the duration of the Andhra rule several Matsya 
manuscripts say — 

“ Tesham varsha satani syus jhatvari shashtir eva cha.” 
Another Matsya manuscript puts it slightly differently : — 
“ Dvadasadhikam etesham raj yam sata-chatushtayam.” 

While a Vayu passage gives altogether a different 
tradition : 

“ Andhra bhokshyanti vasudham 

sate dve cha satam cha vai.” 

1 JBOBS, 1917, 495-497. ‘ 

® In his fifth year KbSravela extended an aqueduct that had not been used for 
ti-vasa-sata since KandarSja. If ** it-vaaa-sato ” is taken to mean 103, K.hSravela*s 
accession must be placed 103 -^5 ==98 years after Nandaraja. His elevation to the 
position of Yuvaraja took place 9 years before that date, 98—9=89 years after 
Handaraja not later than 323 B. 0,-89 = 234 B. C.). Hharavela’s father must 
have been on the throne at that time, and he was preceded by his father. But we 
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Obviously according to one tradition there were about 
nineteen kings who probably ruled for 300 years as the 
Vayu says, while according to another tradition there 
were thirty kings the lengths of whose reigns covered 
a period of more than 400 years. In the opinion 
of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar the longer list includes the 
names of princes belonging to all the branches of the 
Andhrabhritya dynasty, and that the longer period 
represents the total duration of the reigns of all the 
princes belonging to the several branches. The period 
of 300 years, and the seventeen, eighteen or nineteen 
names given in the Vayu Parana, and hinted at in the 
Matsya, refer to the main branch. That there was at 
least one line of Satakarnis distinct from the main branch 
is admitted by all. Inscriptions in Aparanta, in Kanara 
and in the north of Mysore testify to. the existence of a 
family of Satakarpis w'ho ruled over Kuntala (the Kanarese 
districts) before the Kadambas,^ The Matsya list includes 
at least two kings of this line named Skandasvati and 
Kuntala Satakarni, who are passed over in silence by the 
Vayu. Skanda-n&^&’Sataka actually appears as the name 
of a prince of the Kanarese line of Satakarpis in a 
Kanheri inscription.® As to Kuntala Satakarpi, the 
commentary on Vatsyayana s Kamasutra takes the word 
“ Kuntala ” in the name Kuntala Satakarpi Satavahana 
to mean “ Kuntala-vishaye jatatvat tat-samakhyab.” It 
is, therefore, fair to conclude that the Matsya Purapa 
which mentions 80 Satav§hana kings includes not 
only the main branch but also the Kuntala line, 

learn frotn Anoka’s inscriptions that Kalinga was actually governed at that time by a 
Manrya KumSra under the suzerainty of Asoka himself. Therefore tuvasQ’-sata 
should be taken to mean 300 and not 103. 

^ A SatavShana of Kuntala is referred to by the Kavya MimamsS (p. 50) as 
having ordered the exclusive use of FrSkrit in his harem. He may have been 
identical with the famous king HSIa (c/.. Kuntala-janavayainena Halena, p, xxiii). 

^ Eapson, Andhra Coins, liii. ■ , - 
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On tbe other hand, the Vayu Parana omits some of 
the ^atakar^is of Kuntala and mentions only ahont 19 
kings most of whom belonged to the main line whose 
rule lasted for 300 years. I. If the main line of 
^atavahana kings consisted only of about nineteen princes, 
and if the duration of their rule be three centuries, there 
is no difficulty in accepting the P uranic statement that 
Simuka flourished in the first century B.O., and that' bis 
dynasty ceased to rule in Northern Deccan in the third 
century A.D. The Kuntala line lasted longer and did not 
come to an end before the fourth or fifth century A.D., 
when it was supplanted by the Kadambas.l Thus the 
total duration of the rule of both the branches of 
^atakarnis is really more than 400 years. The kings 
of the Kuntala line are no doubt placed before the 
great Gautamiputra and his successors. But we have 
other instances of the inversion of the order of kings in 
the Puranas.^ 

Regarding the original home of the ^atavahana family 
there is also a good deal of controversy. Some scholars 
think that the ^atavahanas were not Andhras (Telugus) 
but merely Andhra-bhpityas of Kanarese origin. In the 
Epigraphia Indiea, Vol. XIV (1917) Dr. Sukthankar 
edited an Inscription of Siri-Pulumavi “king of the 
Satavahanas ” which mentions a place called Satavahani- 
hara. The place occurs also in the Hira-Hadagalli 
copper-plate inscription of the Pallava king Siva-skanda- 
. varman in the slightly altered form of Satahani-rattha. 
Dr. Sukthankar suggests that the territorial division 
Satavahani-Satahani must have comprised a good portion 
s of the modern .Bellary district, and that it was the oidgi- 
; nal home of the Satavahana family. Other indications 
point to the territory immediately south of the 

^ . See pp. 66, 72 atite> For the late date of Hala see Bhand. Cora., ToL 189. 
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Madhyadesa as the original home of the Satavahana- 
Satakarnis. The Vinaya Texts^ mention a town 
called “ Setakamika” which lay on the southern frontier 
of the Majjhima-desa. It is significant that the earliest 
records of the Satakariiis are found in the Northern 
Deccan and Central India. The name Andhra probably 
came to be applied to the kings in later times when they 
lost their northern and western possessions and became a 
f purely Andhra power governing the territory at the 
mouth of the river Krishna.® 

There is reason to believe that the “ Andhra,” 
Andhrabhritya or Satavahana kings were Brahmanas 
wnth a little admixture of Naga blood. The Dvatrimsat- 
puttalika represents Salivahana (Satavahana) as of mixed 
Brahmana and Naga origin. The Naga connection is 
suggested by names like Skanda-naga-Sataka, while 
the claim to the rank of Brahmana is actually put 
forward in an inscription. In the Nasik prasasti of 
Gautamlputra Satakarni the king is called “ Eka 
Bamhana,” i. e., the unique Brahmana, Some scholars, 
however, are inclined to take Bamhana to mean merely 
a Brahmaijical Hindu, but this interpretation cannot 
be accepted in view of the fact that Gautamlputra 
is also called “ Khatiya-dapa-mana-madana,” i. e., the 
destroyer of the pride and conceit of the Kshatriyas. The 
expression “ Eka-bamhana ” when read along with the 
passage “ Khatiya-dapa-mana-madana ” leaves no room 
for doubt that Gautamlputra of the Satavahana family 
claimed to be a Brahmapa like Parasurama. As a matter 
of fact in the prasasti the king is described as “ the 
unique Brahmapa in prowess equal to Eama.” 

' S.B.E. xvxr, 88. 

® For the origin and meaning of the names gSfeavShana and ^Stakarni see also 
Oamb, Hist. Ind. Vol., p. 599nj and 191 '7, December, p, 442n* Both 

Barnett and Jayaswal connect them with the S^tiyaputas. 
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According to the Puraiias Simuka gaye the final coup 
de grace io the Sunga-Kanva power. He was succeeded 
by his brother Krishna. This king has been identified 
with Kapha “ Baja of the Sadavahana-kula ” mentioned 
in a Nasik inscription. The inscription tells us that a 
certain^dave was caused to be made by an inhabitant of 
Naslk in the time of King Kanha. 

Kanha-Krishna was succeeded according to the Pura- 

pas by Satakarni. This Satakarni has been identified 
with 

(1) King Satakarpi Dakshipapatha-pati, son of 

Simuka Satavahana mentioned in the Nanaghat Inscrip- 
tion of Nayanika. • 

(2) Satakarpi lord of the west who was defied by 
Kharavela, king of Kalinga. 

(3) Bajan ^ri ^atakarpi of a Safichi Inscription. 

(4) The elder Saraganus mentioned in the Periplus and 

(6) Satakarni lord of Pratishthana, father of Sakti- 
kumara mentioned in Indian literature. 

The first and fifth identifications are accepted by all 
scholars. The second identification is also probable 
because the Purapas place Satakarpi, the successor of 
Krishna, after the Kapvas, i.e., in the first century B.O., 
while the Hathigumpha Inscription places Kharayela 300 
years after Nanda-raja, i.e., in the first century B.O. 

Marshall objects to the third identification on the 
ground that Sri Satakarpi who is mentioned in the 
Nanaghat and Hathigumpha Inscriptions reigned in the 
middle of the second century B.C. ; his dominions, there- 
fore, could not have included Eastern Malwa (the Safichi 
region) which in the second century B.O., was ruled by 
the Sungas and not by the Andhras.^ But we have seen 


^ 4 GrBide to SaSchi, p, 13, 
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that the date of the Hathigumpha Inscription is the first 
century B.C. (300 years after Nanda-raja). Moreover, 
the Puranas place the kings mentioned in the Nanaghat 
Inscription not earlier than the Kanvas, it?., the first 
century B.O. The identification of the successor of 
Krishna of the Satavahana family with Satakarni of the 
Sanchi Inscription, therefore, does not conflict with what 
is known of the history of Eastern Malwa in the second 
century B.O. Lastly, it would be natural for the first 
Satakarni to be styled simply Satakarni or the elder 
Satakarni (Saraganus, from a Prakrit form like Sada- 
ganna) while it would he equally natural for the later 
Satakarpis to he distinguished from him by the addition 
of a geographical designation like Kuntala, or a metro- 
nymic like Gautamlputra or Vasishthiputra. 

We learn from the Nanaghat Inscriptions that Sata- 
karpi, son of Sirauka, entered into a matrimonial alliance 
with the powerful Amgiya family, the scions of which 
were called Maharathi, and became sovereign of the 
j whole of Bakshinapatha. He also conquered Eastern 
Malwa and performed the Asvamedha sacrifice. The 
conquest of Eastern Malwa is proved by the Sanchi Ins- 
cription which records the gift of a certain Anamda, the 
son of Vasithi, the foreman of the artisans of Eajan 
Siri-Satakapi. Satakarpi seems to have been the first 
prince to raise the Satavahanas to the position of para- 
mount sovereigns of Trans-Vindhyan India. Thus arose 
the first great empire in the Godavari valley which rival- 
led in extent and power the Sunga empire in the Ganges 
valley and the Greek empire in the Land of the Eive 
Rivers. A.ccording to the evidence of Indian as well as 
classical literature, the capital of the Satavahana Empire 
was at Pratishthana, " the modern Paithan on the north 
bank of the Godavari in the Aurangabad District of 
Hyderabad.” 
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After the death of Satakarni his wife Nayanika or 
Fagapka, daughter of the Maharathi Tranakayiro Kala- 
laya, the scion of the Amgiya family, was proclaimed 
regent during the minority of the princes Vedasri and 
Sakti-^rl (Sati-Srimat) or Haku-Sri. The last mentioned 
prince is probably identical with !3akti-kumara, son of 
Salivahana, mentioned in Jaina literature. 


Early gatavahaTaas 

Saitavaiiana-kula Amgiya-kula 

1 1 

Simuka Kriskna 

Kalaliya Maharathi 
Amgiya-knla-vardhana 
Maharathi Tranakayiro 

1 

Sstakarni I 

King of Dakshinapatha 

Deyi NayanikS. 

1 

YedarSi 

Sakti Srimat 


The Satavahanas were not the only enemies of 
Magadha in the first century B.C. We learn from the 
Hathigumpha Inscription that when Satakarpi was ruling 

in the west, Kharavela of Kalinga carried his arms to 
Northern India and humbled the king of Eajagriha. 

Kharavela belonged to the Cheta dynasty. Prof. 
Chanda points out that Cheta princes are mentioned in 
the Vessantara Jataka (No. 64<7). The Milinda-panho 
contains a statement which seems to indicate that the 
Chetas were connected with the Ohetis or Chedis. The 
particulars given in that work regarding the Cheta king 
Sura Parichara agree with what we know about the Ohedi 
king Uparichara.^ 

Very little is known regarding the history of Kalihga 
from the death of Asoka to the rise of the Cheta dynasty 
in the first century B.C. (three hundred years after the 
Nandas). The names of the first two kings of the Cheta 
line are not given in the Hathigumpha inscription. 
Luders Ins. No. 1347 mentions a king named Vakradeva. 

» Ehys Davids, Milinda, p. 287 } Mbh. I., 63, 14. 
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But we do not know whether lie was a predecessor or 
successor of Kharavela. During the rule of the second 
king, who must have reigned for at least 9 years, Khsra- 
vela occupied the position of Yuvaraja. When he had 
completed his 24th year, he was anointed Maharaja of 
Kalihga.' In the first year of his reign he repaired the 
gates and ramparts of his capital, Kalihga-nagara. In the 
next year, without taking heed of Satakarjii, he sent a 
large army to the west and took the city of Masika (?) 
with the help of the Kusambas. He followed up his 
success by further operations in the west and, in his 
fourth year, compelled the Bathikas and Bhojakas to do 
him homage. In the fifth year he had an aqueduct that 
had not been used for 300 years since Nandaraja conduct- 
ed into his capital. 

Emboldened by his successes in the Deccan the 
Ealinga king turned his attention to the North.® In the 
eighth year he harassed the king of Bajagriha so that he 
fled to Mathura. If Mr. Jayaswal is right in identifying 
this king with Brihaspatimitra, then king Brihaspati must 
have ruled over Magadha after the Kanva dynasty. 
IJdaka of the Pabhosa Inscription who came later than 
Brihaspatimitra cannot, in that case, be identified with 
the fifth SuAga king who must be identified with 
Bhagabhadra. 

The attack on Northern India was repeated in the tenth 
and twelfth years. In the tenth "year the Kalinga king 
organised a grand expedition against Bharatavarsha, 
perhaps identical with the valley of the Jumna, the scene 
of the exploits of Bharata Daufisanti and his descendants, 
where the king of Bajagriha had fled for shelter. He 

^ obief queen was the daughter of a prince named Lslska, the great 

grandson of Hathisimha. 

f Some scholars find in line 8 of iihe ESthigumpha; l^ns, a reference to a 
YaYana*rSja, 
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could not achieve any great success in that region. 

He simply claims to have harassed the kings • of 
Uttarapatha and watered his elephants in the Grahga. 
But in Magadha he was more successful ; the repeated 
blows certainly “ struck terror into the Magadhas,” and 
compelled the Magadha king (Brihaspatimitra ?) to bow 
at his feet. . Having subjugated Magadha, the invader 
once more turned his attention to southern India. 
Already in his eleventh year “ he bad Pithuda ploughed 
with a plough drawn by an ass.” LevP identifies this city 
with Pihunda of the Uttaradhyayana (21), and Pitundra 
metropolis of Ptolemy in the interior of the country of 
Masulipatam (Maisoloi). The conqueror seems to have 
pushed further to the south and made his power felt even 
by the King of the Pandya country. In the thirteenth 
year Kharavela erected pillars on the Kumari Hill in the 
vicinity of the dwelling of the Arhats. 

III. The End of Greeh Rule m North- West India. 

While the Magadhan monarchy was falling before 
the onslaughts of the Satavahanas and the Ghetas, the^ ^ 
Greek power in the North-West was also hastening towards 
dissolution. We have already referred to the feuds of 
Demetrios and Eukratides. The dissensions of these two 
princes led to a double succession, one derived from 
Demetrios holding Sakala (Sialkot) with a considerable 
portion of the Indian interior, the other derived from 
Eukratides holding Takshasila, Pushkaravatl, Kapisa and 
Bactria. According to Gardner and Bapson, Apollodotos; 
Antimachos, Pantaleon, Agathokles, Agathokleia, the 
Stratos, Menander, Dionysios, Zoilos, Hippostratos and 
Apoliophanes belonged to the house of Euthydemos and 
Demetrios. Most of these sovereigns used the same eoin- 
' types, specially the figure of the goddess Athene hurling 

Ind. Ani.,1926, 14S. - - ' ' 
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the thunderbolt, wMch is characteristic of the Euthydemian 
line. Pantaleon and Agathokles strike coins with almost 
identical types.^ They both adopt the metal nickel for 
their coins, and they alone use in their legends the 
Brahmi alphabet. They seem, therefore, to have been 
closely connected probably as brothers. It is not impro- 
bable that Agathokleia was their sister. Agathokles 
issued a series of coins in commemoration of Alexander, 
Antiochos Mkator (Antiochos III Megas according to 
Malala), Diodotos, and Euthydemos. 

Apullodotos, the Stratos, Menandar and some later 
kings use the Athene type of coins. Apollodotos and 
Menander are mentioned together in literature. The 
author of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea says that 
" to the present day ancient drachmae are current in 
Barygaza bearing inscriptions in Greek letters, and the 
devices of those who reigned after Alexander, Apollodotos 
and Menander.” Again, in the title of the lost forty- 
first book of Justin’s work, Menander and Apollodotos are 
mentioned as Indian kings.^ It appears from the 
Milindapanho that the capital of the dynasty to which 
Menander belonged was Sakala or Sagala.® We learn from 
Ptolemy the geographer that the city had another name 
Euthymedia (Euthydemia ?) a designation which was 
probably derived from the Euthydemian line. 

To the family of Eukratides belonged Heliokles and 
probably Lysias and Antialkidas who ruled conjointly. 
A common type of Antialkidas is the Pile! of the Dioscuri, 
which seems to connect him with Eukratides ; his portrait 
according to Gardner resembles that of Heliokles. It is 

f 

^ Bancing girl in oriental costume according to Whitehead j ' Maya, mother of 
the Buddha, in the nativity scene according to Foncher (JBAS., 1919, p, 90). 

® Ehys Davids, Miliiida,, p* xix. 

^ Atthi Yonakanam nSnapntabhedanam S%alannSma nagaram.” “Jambudipe 
SSgala nagare Milindo nama Raja ahosi/’ “ Atthi kho N%asena SSgalaih nSma 
nagaram, tattha Milindo nSma R^jS rajjam kareti/* 
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not improbable that he was an immediate successor of 
Heliokles.^ A Besnagar Inscription makes him a 
CGntemporary of Kasiputra Bhagabhadra of Vidisa who 
probably ruled in the third quarter of the second century 
B. 0. (sometime after Agnimitra). The capital of 
Antialkidas was probably at Takshasila or Taxila, the 
place whence his ambassador Heliodoros went to the 
kingdom of Bhagabhadra* But his dominions seem also 
to have included Kapisi.^ After his death the western 
Greek kingdom probably split up into three parts, viz., 
Takshasila (ruled by Archebios), Pushkaihvati (governed 
by Diomedes, Epander, Philoxenos, Artemidoros, and 
Peukelaos), and Kapisi held successively by Amyntas 
and Hermaeus (Hermaios). 

The Greek power must have been greatly weakened 
by the feuds of the rival lines of Demetrios and Eukratides. 
The evils of internal dissension were aggravated by 
foreign inroads. We learn from Strabo® that the Parthians 
deprived Eukratides by force of arms of a part of 
Bactriana, which embraced the satrapies of Aspionus and 
Turiva. There is reason to believe that the Parthian 
king Mithradates I penetrated even into India. Orosius, a 
Roman historian who flourished about 400 A.D., makes a 
definite statement to the effect that Mithridates or 
Mithradates subdued the natives between the Hydaspes * 
and the Indus. His conquest thus drove a wedge between 
the kingdom of Eukratides and that of his rival of the 
house of Euthydemos, 

The causes of the final downfall of the Bactrian 
Greeks are thus stated by Justin : “the Bactrians 

^ Gardner, Catalogue of Indian Coins in the British Museum, p. xxxir, 

Oamb. Hist., 568. 

^ H. & F.^s Bd„ voi. II, pp. 251^253. 

* In the Cambridge History, p. 568, however, this river has been identified with 
a Persian stream, the Medus Hydaspes of YIrgiL 
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harassed by rarious wars lost not only their dominions 
but their liberty ; for having suffered from contentions 
with the Sogdians, the Drangians and the Indians they 
were at last overcome as if exhausted by the weaker 
Parthians.” , . 

The Sogdians were the people of the region now 
known as Samarkand and Bukhara. They were separated 
from Bactriana by the Oxus. By the term Sogdian 
Justin probably refers not only to the Sogdiani proper 
but also to the well-known tribes which, according to 
Strabo,^ deprived the Greeks of Bactriana, viz., the Asii, 
Pasiani, Tochari, Sacarauli and the Saeae or Sakas, 
The story of the Saka occupation of the Indo-Greek 
possessions will be told in the next chapter. The Latin 
historian Pompeius Trogus describes how Diodotos had 
to fight Scythian tribes, the Sarancae and Asiani, who 
finally conquered Sogdiana ank Bactria. The occupation 
of Sogdiana probably entitled them to the designation 
Sogdian used by Justin. Sten Konow'^ suggests the 
identification of the Tochari of the Classical writers with 
the Ta-hia of the Chinese historians. He further identifies 
the Asii, Asioi or Asiani with the Yue-ehi. We are 
inclined to identify the Tochari with the Tukharas who 
formed an important element of the Bactrian population 
in the time of Ptolemy and are described by that author 
as a great people.® They are apparently “the warlike 
nation of the Bactrians ” of the time of the Periplus. 

The Drangians referred to by Justin inhabited the 
cogntry between Areia, Gedrosia and Arachosia, including 
the province now. called Sistan (Sakasthana).: Numis- 
matic evidence indicates that a Drangian family, viz,, 
the dynasty of Vonones supplanted Greek rule in, a 
considerable part of Afghanistan specially in Arachosia. 

, 1 H. and F’s Ed., vol- II, pp. 245-248. * , Modem Eeview, 1621, April, p. 464. 

» Ind. Ant., 1884, pp. 396-896. 
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l^onones is a Parthian (Imperial) name. Hence some 
soholars call his dynasty a Parthian family. But names are 
not sure proof s of nationality. Sir E. G. Bhandarkar calls 
the dynasty Saka.^ The best name for the family would 
be Drangian, because their home territory was Hrangiana, 
On coins Vonones is associated with two princes, viz.^ 

{i) Spalahora who is called Maharaja-bhrata. ' 
(u) Spalaga-dama, son of Spalahora. 

There is one coin which Thomas and Cunningham 
attributed to Vonones and Azes I. But the coin really 
belongs to Maues.® There is a silver coin of a prince 
named Spalirises which bears on the obverse the legend 
Basileus Adelphoy Spalirisoy, and on the reverse " Maha- 
raja Bhraha Hhramiasa Spalarishisa,” i. e., Spalirises the 
Just, brother of the king. This king has been identified 
with Vonones. Vonones thus was a supreme ruler, and" 
he appointed his brothers Spalirises and Spalahora 
viceroys to govern the provinces conquered by him,' and 
after the death of the latter, confered the viceroyalty on 
his nephew Spalaga-dama. Vonones was succeeded as 
supreme ruler by his brother Spalirises. The coins of 
Spalirises present two varieties, viz ., 

1. Coins which bear his name alone in both the legends: 

2. Coins on which his name occurs on the obverse in 
the Greek legend, and those of Azes on the reverse in the 
Kharnshthi legend. The second variety proves that 
Spalirises had a colleague named Azes who governed a 
territory where the prevailing script was Kharoshthi. 
This Azes has been identified with king Azes of the 
Panjab about whom we shall speak in the next chapter. 

^ Isidore of Oharax (2. D. M. G„ 1906, pp. 67*58 ; JEAS., 1915, p. 831) refers to 
Sigal ia Saoasfcene as the residence of a Saka king, 

» Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the PanjSb Museum, p. 93, 
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As regards the Indian enemies of the Bactrian Greeks 
we must refer in the first place to the S ungas who are 
represented in Kalidasa’s Malavikagnimitram as defeat- 
ing the Yavanas on the Sindhu, An Indian named 
Bhadrayasas seems to have had some share in the des- 
truction of the Greek Kingdom of the Eastern Panjab, 
The Nasik prasasti of Gautamiputra Satakarni represents 
that king as the destroyer of the Yavanas, apparently of 
Western India. 

The final destruction of Greek rule was, as Justin 
says, the work of the Parthians. Marshall tells us ^ that 
the last surviving Greek principality, that of Hermaios 
in the Kabul valley, was overthrown by the Parthian 
king Gondophernes. The Chinese historian Ean-ye also 
refers to the Parthian occupation of Kabul.^ “ Whenever 
any of the three kingdoms of Tien Tchou, Ki-pin or 
Ngansi became powerful, it brought Kabul into subjec- 
tion. When it grew weak it lest Kabul Later, 

Kabul fell under the rule of Parthia.” 


^ A Griiide to Taxila, p. 

Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University, Vol. I, p. 81. 


Scythian Edle in Northern India. 

I. The Balsas. 

I In the second and first centuries B. C., Greek rule in 
parts of Eafiristan and Gandhara was supplanted by 
that of the Sakas. ! The history of the Mrst Han 
Dynasty states “ formerly when the Hiung-nu conquered 
the Ta-Yue-tchi the latter emigrated to the west, and 
subjugated the Ta-hia ; whereupon the Sai-wang went 
to the south, and ruled over Kipin.” ^ Sten Konow points 
out that the Sai-wang are the same people which are 
known in Indian tradition under the designation Saka- 
murupdaj Muru:gida being a later form of a Saka word 
which has the same meaning as Chinese ‘‘wang,” i.e., 
master, lord. In Indian inscriptions and coins it has 
frequently been translated with the Indian word Svamin. 

The name of the Saka king who occupied Kipin is 
not known. The earliest ruler of that region mentioned 
in Chinese records is Wu-t’ou-Iao whose son was ousted 
by Yin-mo-fu, the son of the prince of Jung-k‘u, who 
established himself as king of Kipin during the reign of 
the Emperor Hsuan-ti, which lasted from 73 to 48 
B. 0., and killed the envoys sent in the reign of the 
Emperor Yilanti (B. 0. 48-32). In the reign of 
Oheng-ti (32-7 B. 0.) the support of China was 
sought without success by the king of Kipin, probably 
the successor of Yin-mo-fu, who was in danger 
from some powerful adversary, apparently a king 
of the Yue-ehi, who had relations with China about 
this time as is proved by the communication of 
certain Buddhist books to a Chinese Official in 2 B. 0.^ 

' JEAS., 1903, p, 22 j Modern Review, April, 1921, p. 464. ■ 

» Calc. Bev.Jeb., 1924, pp. 251, 263; Smith, ESI. p. 258n. j JEAS.,. 1913, 647. 
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S. L4vi identifies Kipin with Kasmir. But his view 
has been ably controverted by Sten Konow ' who accepts 
Chavannes’ identification with Kapisa .® Gandhara was 
the eastern part of Kipin. A passage of Hemachandra’s 
Abhidhana-Chintamani seems to suggest that the capital 
of the Sai-wang (Saka-Murapdah) was Lampaka or 
Laghman (Lampakastu Murandah Syuh) . Sten Konow 

says that the Sai, i.e., the Sakas, passed Hientu, i.e., the 
gorge west of Skardu on their way to Kipin.® 
i Though the ^akas wrested Kipin (Kapisa-Gandhara) from 
the hands of the Greeks they could not permanently 
subjugate Kabul, ^ where the Greeks maintained a pre- 
carious existence. They were more successful in India. 
Inscriptions at Mathura and Nasik prove that the Sakas 
extended their sway as far as the Jumna in the east and 
the Godavari in the south, and destroyed the power of 
the Mitras of Mathura and the Satavahanas of Paithan.| 
No connected or detailed account' of the Saka kings 
of Kipin is possible. Sakas are mentioned along with 
the Yavanas in the Ramayana, ® the Mahabharata,® the 
Manusamhita' and the Mahabhashya. g. The Harivam- 
sa ® informs us that they shaved one half of their heads, 
and the Jaina work Kalakacharya-kathanaka states that 
their kings were called Sahi.*® 

h The Sakas are also mentioned iu the Prasastis of 
Gautamiputra Satakarni and Samudra Gupta. Their 

‘ Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 291. 

® The country drained by the northern tributaries of the river KSbul, \hid, p. 
290 j c/. Watters, Yuan Chwang, VoL I, 259-260. 

a Ep. Ind. XIY, 291. 

^ .Toixrnal of the Department of Detters, Yol. I, p. 81. 

« I, 54. 22 i JY. 43, 12. 

« II. 32. n. 

8 Ind. Ant. 1875, 244. 

® Chap. 14.16. 
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kingdom or empire “ SakasthSaa ” is probably mentioned 
in the MahamayGri (95) and in the Mathura Lion Capital 
Inscription, f The passage in the inscription containing 
the word Sakasthana runs thus : — 

Sarvasa Sakastanasa puyae. 

Cunningham interpreted the passage as meaning 
“for the merit of the people of Sakastan.” Dr. Eleet, 
however, maintained that “ there are no real grounds for 
thinking that the Sakas ever figured as invaders of any 
part of northern India above Kathia wad and the western 
and southern parts of the territory now known as Mal- 
wa.” He took Sarva to be a proper name and translated 
the inscriptional passage referred to above as “a gift of 
Sarva in honour of his home.”^ 

Fleet’s objection is ineffective. Chinese evidence 
clearly establishes the presence of Sakas in Kipin, i.e., 
Kapisa-Gandhara. ) As regards the presence of the tribe 
at Mathura, the site of the inscription, we should note 
that the Markapdeya Purapa ^ refers to a Saka settlement 
in the Madhyades'a. } Dr. Thomas ® points out that the 
epigraphs on the Lion Capital exhibit a mixture of Saka 
and Persian nomenclature. The name Mevaki, for 
instance, which occurs in the inscriptions is a variant of 
the Scythian name Mauakes. * The termination “-us ” 
in Komusa and ^Samuso seems to be Scythic, Dr. Tho- 
mas further points out that there is no difficulty in the 
expression of honour to the “ whole realm of the Sakas ” 
since we filnd in the Wardak, Sue Vihar and other ins- 

^ JAES., 1905, 155; Mr. N. Gr. Majcimdar (JASB., 1924, l7) takes Sakastana 
to mean “ SakrasthSna, ie., ‘the place o£ ludra.* 

® Chapter 58, 

3 Bp. Ind. IX, pp, 138ff. 

* cf> Manes, Moga, and Mavaoes the commander of the Sakas who went to 
the aid of Darius Codomannus, (Ohinnock, Arrian, p. 142), 
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criptions eren more comprehensive expressions, e. g:, 
Sarva sattvanam— of all living creatures. As regards 
Meet’s renderings “ svaka ” and “ sakatthana ” one’s 
own place, Dr. Thomas says that it does not seem natural 
to inscribe on the stone honour to somebody’s own home. 
A puja addressed to a country is unusual, but inscription 
G- of the Lion Capital contains a similar puja addressed 
to the chief representatives of the Saka dominion. 

Sakasthana, doubtless, included the district of Scythia 
mentioned in the Periplus, “ from which flows down the 
river Sinthus, the greatest of all the rivers that flow into, 
the Erythrsean Sea.” The metropolis of “ Scythia ” in 
the time of the Periplus was Minnagara ; and its market- 
town was Barbaricum on the seashore. 

Princes bearing Saka names are mentioned in several 
inscriptions discovered in Taxila, Mathura and western 
India. According to i)r. Thomas “ whatever Saka dynas- 
ties may have existed in the Panjab or India, reached 
.India neither through Afghanistan nor through Kasmir 
but, as Cunningham contended, by way of Sind and the 
valley of the Indus.” ^ This theory cannot be accepted in 
its entirety in view of the Chinese account of the Saka 
occupation of Kipin and the epigraphic evidence regarding 
the existence of a Scythian Satrapy at Kapisi.^ We 
cannot also overlook the fact that some of the Saka 
names hitherto discovered are those of the Northern Sakas 
who lived near the Sogdianoi,® e,g., the names Maues, 
Moga (Taxila plate) and Mevaki (Mathura Lion Capital) 
are variants of the Saka name Mauakes. We learn from 
Arrian that a chief named Mauakes or Mavaces led the 
“ Sacians, a Scythian tribe belonging to the Scythians who 
dwelt in Asia,” who lived outside the jurisdiction of the 

» JEAS., I906,p. 216. 

^ ^ ® JASB.,1924 lA . . : ' 
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Persian goTernor of the Bactrians and the Sogdianians, 
hut were in alliance with the Persian king. Kshaharata 
or Khakharata, the family designation of a Satrapal house 
of Western and Southern India, is perhaps equivalent to 
Earatai the name of a Saka tribe of the North.^ 

\ The conquest of the Lower Indus valley, Cutch and 
part of Western India may, however, have been effected 
by the Sakas of western Sakasthana (Sistan) who are 
mentioned by Isidore of Oharax.l The name of the 
capitals of “ Scythia ” (i.a., the Lower Indus valley) and 
of the Kingdom of Mambarus (Nambanus ?) in the time 
of the Periplus was Minnagara, and this was evidently 
derived from the city of Min in Sakasthana mentioned 
by Isidore.® Kapson points out that one of the most 
characteristic features in the names of the western 
Kshatrapas of Chashtana’s line, viz., “ Daman ” (-dama) 
is found also in the name of a prince of the Drangianian 
house of Vonones; Lastly, the Karddamaka family from 
which the daughter of the Mahakshatrapa Rudra claimed 
descent, apparently derived its name from the Karddama 
river in Persia.® 

The earliest Saka king mentioned in Indian inscrip-- 
tions and coins is, perhaps, Maues (usually identified with 
Moga of the Taxila plate). He was a paramount 
sovereign (Maharaya)^ His dominions included Taxila 
which was ruled by a Satrapal family. 

The dates assigned to Maues by various scholars range 
from B.O. 136 to A. D. 164. His coins are found ordi- 
narily in the Pan jab, and Chiefly in the western portiori 
of the province of which Taxila was the ancient capital; 
There can thus be no doubt that Maues was the king of 
Gandhara. How it is impossible to And for Maues a 

' Ind. Ant., 1884, p. 400. 

= JEAS, 1916, p. 830. 

® Shamsastry's trans. oi AiihasSistra, p. 86n6* 
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place in tbe histoi’v of the Panjab before the Greek king 
Antialkidas who was reigning at Taxila when king 
Bhagabhadra was on the throne of Vidisa for fourteen 
jrears. The date of Bhagabhadra is uncertain but he 
must be placed later than Agnimitra Sunga who ruled 
from B. 0. 149-14il. The fourteenth year of Bhagabhadra, 
therefore, could not have fallen before 127 B.O. Conse- 
quently Antialkidas must have been ruling in the second 
half of the second century B.O., and his reign could not 
have ended before 127 B.C. Tbe Saka occupation of 
GandhSra must, therefore, be later than 127 B.O. All 
scholars except Pleet identify Maues with Maharaya 
Moga of the Sirsukh or Taxila plate dated in the year 78 
of an unspecified era. The generally accepted view is 
that the era is of 8aka institution. As the era is used 
only in N. India and the border land it is permissible to 
conjecture that it came into existence after the Saka occu- 
pation of those regions. We have already seen that this 
occupation could not have taken place before 127 B.O. 
The era used in the TaXila pla,te could not, therefore, have 
originated before 127 B.O. The year 78 of the era could 
not have fallen before B.O. (127“78=)49. Consequently 
Maues-Moga cannot be placed before B. 0. 4,9. He must 
be placed even later, because we learn from the Chinese 
records that Yin-mo-fu was in possession of Kipin or 
Kapisa-Gandhara about 48-33 B.C. Maues, therefore, will 
have to be placed after 33 B.O. He cannot perhaps be 
placed later than the middle of the first century A.D., 
because we learn from Apollonios and the author of the 
Periplus that about that time or a little later both Taxila 
and Minnagara, the metropolis of Scythia or the Saka 
kingdom in the Indus valley, had passed into the hands 
of the Parthians. It seems, therefore, that Maues ruled 
after 33 B.O., but before the closing years of the first 
century A. D. It is not altogether improbable that he 
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flourished in the year 22 A. D.— the year 78 of the era 
commenoing 68 B. 0., which afterwards came to be 
hnown as the Krita-Malava-Vikranaa era. But the matter 
must be regarded as not finally settled. 

I Numismatists say that Maues was succeeded on the 
throne of the Western Panjab by Azes who put an end 
to Greek rule in the Eastern Panjab by annexing the 
kingdom of Hippostratos. | The coins of Azes are very 
closely related to the issues of the Vonones family, 
and the assumption has always been made that Azes, the 
king of the Panjab, is identical with Azes, the colleague 
of Spalirises. Some scholars think that there were two 
kings of the name of Azes and that the first Azes was the 
immediate successor, not of Maues, but of Spalirises, 
and that Maues came not only after Azes I, but also 
after Azes II. But the last part of the theory cannot 
be accepted in view of the synchronism of Gondophernes 
and Azes II proved by the fact that Aspavarma served as 
Strategos under both the monarohs.^ As Gondophernes 
ruled in the year 103,® while Maues-Moga ruled in the 
year 78,® and as both these dates are referred by scholars 
to the same era, both Gondophernes and his contemporary 
Azes II must be later than Maues-Moga. There is no room 
for Maues-Moga between Azes 1 and Azes II, because we 
shall see presently that the succession from Azes I to Azes 
II is clearly established by numismatic evidence. Maues 
came either before Azes I or after Azes II ; but we have 
already seen that he could not have reigned after Azes II. 
He must, therefore, be placed before Azes X. He must 
have been ruling in the Panjab when Vonones was ruling 
in Sistan. When Vonones was succeeded by Spalirises, 
Maues was succeeded by Azes I. We have already seen 

^ Wbiteliead, Catalogue of Coins in tbe Paajab Museum, p. 160. 

® C?/. the Takht-i-Babai Inscription, 

® Gf. the Taxila Plate of Patika. 
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ihat Spalirises and Azes I issued joint coins.^ The 
relationship between the two monarchs is not known. 
They may have been related by blood, or they may 
have been mere allies like Hermaios and Kujula 
Kadphises.® 

King Azes I struck some coins bearing his own name 
in Greek on the obverse, and that of Azilises in Kharo- 
shthi on the reverse. Then again we have another type 
of coins on which the name in Greek is Azilises, and in 
Kharoshtht is Aya (Azes). Dr. Bhandarkar and Smith 
postulate that these two joint types, when considered to- 
gether, prove that Azilises, before his accession to in- 
dependent power, was the subordinate colleague of an 
Azes, and that an Azes similarly was subsequently the 
subordinate colleague of Azilises, The two princes named 
Azes cannot be, therefore, identical, and they must be dis- 
tinguished as Azes I and Azes II. Whitehead, however, 
observes that the silver coins of Azilises are better executed 
and earlier in style than those of Azes. The best didrachms 
of Azes compare unfavourably with the fine silver coins of 
Azilises with Zeus obverse and Dioskouri reverse, and 
with other rare silver types of Azilises. If Azilises 
preceded Azes, then following Dr. Smith we must have 
Azilises land Azilises II, instead of Azes I and Azes IT. 
In conclusion Whitehead says that the differences in type 
and style between the abundant issues of Azes can be 
adequately explained by reasons of locality alone, opera- 
ting through a long reign.® Marshall, however, says that 
the stratification of coins at Taxila clearly proves the 

^ Eapson on pp. 673-674 of OHI identifies Azes, the colleague of Spalirises, with 
Azes II, and makes him the son of Spalirises. On page 572, however, the suggestion 
is found that Azes II was the son and successor of Azilises. It is difficult to see how 
the two views can be reconciled, 

® Cf. Whitehead, p, 178, Marshall, Taxila, p, 16. 

» Sten Konow not only rejects the. duplication of Azes, but suggests the ideutifi. 
cation of Azes with Azilises. ■ 
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correctness of Smith’s theory, according to which Azes I 
was succeeded by Azilises, and Azilises by Azes II. ^ 

Recent discoveries have unearthed the gold coin of a 
king named Athama. Whitehead has no hesitation in 
recognising him as a member of the dynasty of Azes and 
Azilises. His date is, however, uncertain. 

Unlike the Indo-Greek princes, the Saka kings style 
themselves on their coins Basileus Basileon, corresponding 
to the Prakrit on the reverse Maharajasa Rajarajasa. 
They also appropriate the epithet Mahatasa, corresponding 
to the Greek Megaloy, which we find on the coins of Greek 
kings. The title Rajaraja- — king of kings — was not an 
empty boast. Moga had under him the Viceroys Liaka 
and Patika of Taxila, Azes had under him at least two 
subordinate rulers, e.g., the Satrap Zeionises and the 
Strategos Aspavarma. i The title Satrap or Kshatrapa 
occurs in the Behistun Inscription in the form Kshatra- 
pavan which means ‘ protector of the kingdom ’ {of. 
Goptfi). The word “ Strategos ” means a general. It is 
obvious that the Scythians revived in North-Western India 
the system of government by Satraps and military gover- 
nors.! Coins and Inscriptions prove the existence of several 
other Satrapal families besides those mentioned above. 

The North Indian Kshatrapas or Satraps may he 
divided into three main groups, viz .-. — 

1. The Satraps of Kapisi. 

2. The Satraps of the Western Panjab. ' 

3. The Satraps of Mathura. 

A Manikiala inscription affords the bare mention of a 

Satrap of Kapisi, who was the son of the Satrap 
Granafaka.^ 

^ The coins whicli Smith assigns to Azes II are found g eneraJhj nQBxeT th& 
surface than those of Azes I (J.B.A.S., 1914, 979). For Konow’s view, see Fp. Ind., 

® Eapson, Andhra Coins, cij Ancient India, 141 j JASB, 1924, 14, 
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The Panjab Satraps belonged to three families, viz . — 

(a) The Kusulaa or Kusuluka Group.— It consisted 
of Liaka and his son Patika, of Ohhahara(ta family ?) and 
Chuksha.^ According to Pleet there were two Patikas.^ 
But according to Marshall there was only one Viceroy of 
the name of Patika.® The Satrapal line of Kusuluka 
was intimately connected with the Satraps of Mathura. ^ 
The coins of Liaka Kusuluka show the transition of the 
district to which they belonged, i.e., the Taxila region, from 
the rule of the Greek house of Eukratides to the Sakas.® 
We know from the Taxila or Sirsukh plate, dated 
in the year 78, that Liaka was a Satrap of the great 
king Moga and that Patika was the Crown Prince 
(Tovaraa). 

(S) Manigul or Manasula and his son Zeionises or 
Jihunia. — They were probably Satraps of PushkalSvaii 
during the reign of Azes II. 

(c) The House of Indravarma : — It consisted of 
Indravarman, his son Aspavarman, and Aspa’s nephew 
Sasas. Aspavarman acted as governor of both Azes II 
and Gondophernes, while Sasas served under Gondophernes 
and Pakores. 

The Satraps of Mathura. ^ 

The earliest of this line of princes probably were the 
associated rulers Hagana and Hagamasha. They were 
perhaps succeeded by Eanjubula. A genealogical table 
of the house of Ranjubula is given below : 

^ Bahler, Ep. Ind., IV, p. 54. 

J.B.A.S., 1907, p. 1035. 

1914,pp. 979ff, 

^ Cf Inscription (3- Ott ;the MathnrS Lion Capital. 

® Bapson’s Ancient India, p. |54. 
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■ ''Madasi-jlkasS=i.;rl3a 
Kharaosta 

Eianjubula, Bajuvula or ESjula is known from inscrip- 
tions as well as coins. An inscription in Brahml characters 
at Mora near Mathura calls him a MahSkshatrapa. But 
the Greek legend on some of his coins describes him as 
“ king of kings, the Saviour ” showing that he probably 
declared his independence. 

Eanjubula was probably succeeded by his son ^ 0 (Jasa. 
Inscription B on the Mathura Lion Capital mentions him 
as a Chhatrava (Satrap) and as the son of Mahachhatrava 
Eajula (Eanjubula). But later inscriptions at Mathura 
written in Brahmi characters call him a Mahakshatrapa. 
One of these inscriptions gives a date for him in the year 
72 of an unspecified era. It is clear that during his 
father’s lifetime he was only a Satrap. But on his 
father’s death sometime before the year 72, he became 
a Great Satrap. Sten Eonow adduces good grounds for 
believing that Sofiasa dated his inscription in the Vikrama 
era. ’ Consequently the year 72 corresponds to A.I). 15. 

Dr. Majumdar refers the dates of the Northern Satraps 
(of Taxila and Mathura) to the Saka era, and places them 
in the middle of the second century A.D. But Ptolemy, 
who flourished about that time,, places neither Taxila 
nor Mathura within Indo-Scythia, i.e., the Saka dominion. 
This shows that neither Taxila nor Mathura was a Saka 
possession in the second century A.D. The principal 
Indo-Scythian possessions in Ptolemy’s time were Patalene 
(the Indus Delta), Abiria (the Abhira country), and 
Syrastrene (Kathiawar).® This is exactly what we find in 

» Bp. Ind., Vol. XIV, pp. 139-141. 
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the Junagadh inscriptioa of the ^aka ruler Eudradaman 
who flourished in the middle of the second century A.I). 
In Ptolemy’s time Tasila was included within the Arsa 
(Sans. IJrasa) territory,^ and Mathura belonged to the 
Kaspeiraioi.^ Dr. Majumdar suggests that Ptolemy probab- 
ly noticed the Saka empire of Maues and his successors 
(which included Taxila, Mathura and Ujjayini) under the 
name of Kaspeiraioi.® But we should remember that far 
from including Taxila, Mathura and Western India within 
one empire, Ptolemy sharply distinguishes the Kaspeiraioi 
from Indo-Seythia which was the real Saka domain in 
the middle of the second century A.D. Moreorer, the 
territory of the Kaspeiraioi must hare included Kasmir 
(the land of Kasyapa®) ; and there is no evidence that the 
dynasty of Maues ever ruled in Kasmir. It was only 
under the kings of Kanishka’s dynasty that Kasmir and 
Mathura formed parts of one and the same empire. The 
Kaspeiraioi of Ptolemy evidently referred to the Kushan 
empire. 

We learn from the Mathura Lion Capital that when 
Sudasa, i.e., Sodasa was ruling as a mere Kshatrapa, Padika, 
i.e., Patika was a Mahakshatrapa. As Sodasa was a 
Mahakshatrapa in the year 72, he must have been a 
Kshatrapa before 72. Consequently Padika or Patika 
must have been reigning as a Mahakshatrapa contem- 
porary of the Kshatrapa Sod.asa before the year 72. The 
Taxila plate of the year- 78, however, styles Patika as a 
mere yovaraa (Crown Prince).® Dr. Fleet thinks that we 
have to do with two different Patikas. But Marshall and 

1 Ind. Ant., 1884, p. 34a 

- Ind. Ant., 1884, p. 350. 

® University of Calcutta, Journal of the Department of Letters, Vol. X, p. 98 n. 

* Of. Ptolemy, Ind. Ant., 1884, p, 354, and the Junagadh inscription of the Saka 
ruler RudradSman. 

R^jatarahgin!, I, 27.. . - . 

N. a Majumdar, J.A.S.B., 1924,26, 
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Sten Eonow think that Patika, who issued the Taxila 
plate, is identical with the Mahakshatrapa Padika of the 
Mathura Lion Capital, therefore the era in which the 
inscription of Sam 72 is dated, is not the same as in the 
Taxila plate of Sam 78. In other words while Fleet 
duplicates kings, Marshall and Sten Eonow duplicate eras. 
It is difidcult to come to any final decision from the scanty 
data at our disposal. We should, however, remember that 
there are instances among the Western Eshatrapas of 
Chashtana’s line, of Mahakshatrapas being reduced to 
a humbler rank V and of a Eshatrapa (Jayadaman) being 
mentioned without the satrapal title.^ It is, therefore, not 
altogether improbable that the inscription of Sam 72 and 
that of Sam 78 are dated in the same era, and yet the two 
Patikas are identical. In the Janibigha inscription king 
Lakshmana Sena has no royal title prefixed to his name. 
If Sir John Marshall is right in reading the name of Aya 
(Azes) in the Taxila Inscription of 136, we have an addi- 
tional instance of a king being mentioned without any 
royal title. 

Eharaosta was a grandson (daughter’s son) of Ranju- 
bula and was consequently a nephew of Sodasa. The 
inscriptions A and E on the Mathura Lion Capital men- 
tion him as the Yuvaraya Eharaosta. His coins are of 
one class only, presenting legends in Greek characters 
on the obverse and in Eharoshthi on the reverse. The 
Eharoshthi legend runs thus : “ Chhatrapasapra Ehara- 
ostasa Artasa putrasa.” 

The coins of the family of Ranjubula are imitated 
from those of the Stratos and also of a line of Hindu 
princes who ruled at Mathura. This shows that in the 
Jumna valley Scythian rule superseded that of both 
Greek and Hindu princes. 

^ Cf, Majumdar, tlie Pate of Kanislika, Ind. Ant., 1917. 

3 Andbau Inscriptions. , 
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A fragmentary inscription found by Vogel on tbe 
site of Ganeslira near Mathura revealed the name of a 
Satrap of the Kshaharata family called Ghataka/ 

The Nationality of the Northern Satraps. 


Cunningham held that the inscription P on the 
Mathura Lion Capital — -Sarvasa Sakastanasa puyae — gave 
decisive proof that Ranjubula or Rajuvula, Sodasa and 
other connected Satraps vrere of Saka nationality. Dr. 
Thomas shows, however, that the Satraps of Northern 
India were the representatives of a mixed Parthian and 
Saka domination. This is strongly supported a priori 
by the fact that Patika of Taxila, who bears himself a 
Persian name, mentions as his overlord the great king 
Moga whose name is Saka. The inscriptions of the 
Lion Capital exhibit a mixture of Persian and Saka 
nomenclature.*^ 

II. The Pahlmas or Parthians. 

Already in the time of Eukratides, Mithradai es I, 
King of Parthia, had conquered portions of the Panjab, 
and in the days of the Saka Emperors of the family 
of Maues-Moga, princes of mixed Saka-Pahlava origin 
ruled as Satraps in Northern India. Towards the 
middle of the first century A. D., Saka sovereignty in 
parts of Gandhara was probably supplanted by that of the 
Pahlavas or Parthians. In the year 4-1 A. D., when 
Apollonios of Tyana is reputed to have visited Taxila, the 
throne was occupied by a Parthian named Phraotes who 
was independent of Vardanes, the king of Babylon, and 
himself powerful enough to exercise suzerain power over 
the Satrapy of Gandhara. Christian writers refer to a 

! J.R.AJ., 1913, p, 121. ■ 

=■ Bp. Ind., Vol. IX, pp. 138fE 
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king of India named Gundaphar and his brother Gad 
who were converted by the apostle St. Thomas and who 
therefore lived in the first century A. D. We have no 
independent confirmation of the story of Apollonios. But 
the "so-called ” Takht-i-Bahai record of the year 108 (of 
an unspeeified era) shows that there was actually in the 
Peshawar district a king named Gudufara (Gondophernes). 
The names of Gondophernes and of his brother Gad 
are also found on coins.^ According to Rapson the 
two brothers were associated as sub-kings under the 
suzerainty of Orthagnes (Yerethragna). Dr. Pleet refer- 
red the date of the Takht-i-Bahai inscription to the 
Malava-Vikrama era, and so placed the record in A. D. 
47.“ He remarked "there should be no hesitation about 
referring the year 103 to the established Vikrama era of 
B. 0. 68 ; instead of having recourse, as in other cases 
too, to some otherwise unknown era beginning at about 
the same time. This places Gondophernes in A. D. 47 
which suits exactly the Christian tradition which makes 
him a contemporary of St. Thomas the Apostle.” 

The power of Gondophernes did not at first extend to 
the Gandhara region which, if Apollonios is to be believed, 
was ruled in A. D. 44 by Phraotes. His rule seems to 
have been restricted at first to southern Afghanistan. 
He probably succeeded in annexing the Peshawar district 
after the death of Phraotes (if such a king really existed). 
There is no epigraphic evidence that he conquered East- 
ern Gandhara (Taxila) tho jgh he certainly wrested some 
provinces from the Azes family. The story of the super- 
session of the rule of Azes IT by him in one of the 
Scythian provinces is told by the coins of Aspavarma. The 

latter at first acknowledged the suzerainty of Azes (II) 

^ Whitehead, p. 155. Gondophernes =Vihdapharna (Bapson), 

* J.E.A.S., 1905, pp. 223-285 ; 1906, pp, 706-710 ; 1907, pp. 169-172 ; 1013-1040 
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but later on obeyed Gondophernes as his overlord. Evi- 
dence of the ousting of Saka rule by the Parthians in the 
Lower Indus valley is furnished by the author of the 
Periplus in whose time (about 60 or 80 A. D.), Minna- 
gara, the metropolis of Scythia, *.e., the Saka kingdom 
in the Lower Indus valley, was subject to Parthian prin- 
ces who were constantly driving each other out. If Sir 
John Marshall is right in reading the name of Aya or 
Azes in the Taxila Inscription of 136, then it is clear that 
Saka rule survived in a part of Eastern Gandhara,^ while 
Peshawar and the Lower Indus valley passed into the 
hands of the Parthians. 

The Greek principality in the upper Kabul valley 
was extinguished about this time. We learn from Justin 
that the Parthians gave the omf de garce to the rule of 
the Bactrian Greeks. This is quite in accordance with 
the evidence of Archgeology. Marshall says that Gondo- 
phernes annexed the Kabul valley, overthrew the Greek 
principality in that region, and drove out the last prince 
Hermaios. 

With Gondophernes were associated as subordinate 
rulers his nephew. Abdagases, his generals Aspavarman 
and Sasas, and his governors Sapedana and Satavastra. 

After the death of the great Parthian monarch his 
^ empire split up into smaller principalities. One of these 
was ruled by Sanabares, another by Pakores and others 
by princes whose coins Marshall recovered for the first 
time at Taxila. Among them was Sasas who acknow- 
ledged the nominal sway of Pakores. The internecine 
strife among these Parthian princelings is probably allud- 
ed to by the author of the Periplus in the following 
passage : — 

^ For the correct interpretation of ** Sa 136 ayasa’% see Calcutta Ee view, 1922, 
December, 493-494. 
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“ Before ifc (Barbarieum) there lies a small islandj and 
inland behind it is the metropolis of Scythia, Minnagara; 
it is subject to Parthian princes who are constantly 
driving each other out.” 

Epigraphic evidence proves that the Pahlava or 
Parthian rule in Afghanistan, the Panjab and Sind was 
supplanted by that of the Gusana or Kusana or Kushan 
dynasty. We know that Gondophernes was ruling in 
Peshawar in the year 103 (A. D. 47 according to Eleet). 
But we learn from the Panj tar inscription that in the 
year 122 (A. D. 66 ?) the sovereignty of the region had 
passed to a Gusana or Kushan king. In the year 136 
(A. D. 79 ?) the Kushan suzerainty had extended to 
Taxila. An inscription of that year (belonging pi’obably 
to the reign of Azes II who was now a petty chief 
and a subordinate ally of the Kushans) mentions the 
interment of some relics of Buddha in a chapel at Taxila 
“ for the bestowal of perfect health upon the Maharaja, 
rajatiraja devaputra Khushana.” The Sue Vihar Inscrip- 
tion proves the Kusban conquest of the Lower Indus 
valley. The Chinese writer Panku who died in A. D. 
92 refers to the Yueh-chi occupation of Kao-fou or 
Kabul. This shows that the race to which the Kushans 
belonged took possession of Kabul before A. D. 92. It 
is, however, asserted that Kao-fou is a mistake for Tou-mi. 
But the mistake in Kennedy’s opinion would not have 
been possible, had the Yueh-chi not been in possession 
of Kao-fou in the time of Panku. The important thing 
to remember is that a Chinese writer of 92 A. D., 
thought Kao-fou to have been a Yueh-chi possession 
long before his time. If Sten Konow is to be believed 
the Kushans had established some sort of connection 
with the Indian borderland as early as the time of 

’ J.E,A.S,, 1912, p. 676. 
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Gondophemes. In line 6 of the Takht-i- Bahai inscription 
Sten Konow reads “ erjhapa Kap[sha]sa puyae “ in 
honour of prince Kapsha,” i.e., Kujula Kadphises, the 
Kushan king who succeeded Herinaios in the Kabul valley. 
Kujula Kadphises has been identifted with the Kouei- 
chouang (Kushan) prince Kieou-tsieou-kio who took posses- 
sion of Kao-fou, Pota and Kipin. It appears from numis- 
matic evidence that this Kushan chief was an ally of 
Hermaios with whom he issued Joint coins. The destruc- 
tion of Hermaios’ kingdom by the Parthians probably 
supplied him with a casus belli. He made war on the 
latter and destroyed their power in North-West India. 

111. The Great Kushmis. 

We are informed by the Chinese historians that the 
1 Kushans were a clan of the Yueh-chi race. The modern 
^ Chinese pronunciation of the name according to Kings- 
tuill is said to be Yue-ti. M. Levi and other French 
scholars write Yue-tchi or Yue-tchi. 

We learn from Ssu-ma-ch’ien who recorded the story 
of the travels of Chang-K’ien. that! in or about B. 0. 165 
the Yueh-chi were dwelling) between the Tsenn-hoang 
country and the K’ilien mountains, or Tien- chan Eange 
in Chinese Turkestan. At that date the Yueh-chi were 
defeated and expelled from their country by the Hiung- 
nu who slew their king and made a drinking vessel out 
of his skull. The widow of the slain king succeeded to 
her husband’s power. Under her guidance the Yueh- 
chi in the course of their westward migration attacked 
the Wu-sun whose king was killed. After this exploit 
the Y’'ueh-chi attacked the Sakas who fled into Kipin 
(Kapisa-Lampaka-Gaudhara). Meantime the son of the 
slain Wu-sun king grew up to manhood and drove the 


Tueh-chi further west into the Ta-hia (Dahae ?) territory 
washed by the Oxus. The Ta-hia who were devoted to 
commerce, unskilled in war and wanting in cohesion 
were easily reduced to a condition of vassalage by the 
Yueh-chi who established their capital or royal encamp- 
ment to the north of the Oxus, in the territory now 
belonging to Bukhara. The Yueh-chi capital was still in 
the same position when visited by Ohang-kien in or about 
B. 0. 125.1 

The adventures of Ohang-Kien as related by Ssh-ma- 
ch’ien in the Sse-ki (completed before B. C. 91) were 
retold in Pan-ku’s history of the First Han Dynasty 
(completed by Pan-ku’s sister after his death in A. D. 
92), with three important additions, namely ; — 

1. That the kingdom of the 'I’a-Yueh-chi has for its 
capital the town of Kien-chi (Lan-chau) and Kipin lies 
on its southern frontier. 

2. That the Yueh-chi were no longer nomads. 

3. That the Yueh-chi kingdom bad become divided 

into five principalities, Hieou-mi (Wakhan ?), 

Ohouangmo (Ohitral ?), Kouei-chouang (Kushan), Hi- 
thum (Bamiyan region) and Kao-fou (Kabui).^ 

"We next obtain a glimpse of the Yuch-chi in Pan-Ye’s 
history of the Later Han Dynasty which covers the period 
between A. D. 25 and 220. Fan-Ye based his account 
on the report of Pan-young (cir. A. D. 125) and others. 
He himself died in 445 A. D. He gives the following 
account of the Yueh-chi conquest. “In old days the 
Yueh-chi were vanquished by the Hiung-nu. They then 
went to Ta-hia and divided the kingdom among five Hi- 
hous or Yabgous, ‘oiz., those of Hieou-mi, Ohouang-mi, 
Kouei-chouang, Hitouen and Tou-mi. More than hundred 

' J. R. A. S., 1903, pp. 19-20; 1912, p. 668ffi, P.A.O.S., 1917, p, 89ffi. . . ' 

‘ k later historian regards Kao-fou as a mistake for Tou-mL 
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years after that, the Tabgou fTavuga) of Kouei-obouang 
(Kushan) named K’ieou-tsieou-kio attacked and vanquisli 
ed the four other Yabgous and called himself king (Waag); 
he invaded Ngan-si (Parthia ?) and took possession of the 
territory of Kao-fou (Kabul), overcame Po-ta^ and Kipin 
and became completely master of these kingdoms. K’ieou- 
tsieou'kio died at the age of more than eighty. His son 
Yen-kao-tehen succeeded him as king. In Ms turn he 
conquered Tien-tehou (India), and established there a 
chief for governing it. Prom this time the Yueh-chi 
became extremely powerful. All the other countries 
designate them Kushan after their king, but the Han 
retained the old name, and called them Ta-Yueh-chi.” 

“ K’ieou-tsieou-kio ” has been identified with Kujula 
(of. Kusuluka) Kadphises,] or Kozola Kadaphes, the first 
Kushan king who struck coins to the south of the Hindu- 
kush. Numismatic evidence shows that he_ was the 
colleague, and afterwards the successor, of Hermaios, the 
last Greek prince of the Kabul valley. The prevalent 
view that Kadphises conquered Hermaios is, in the 
opinion of Marshall, wrong. Sten Konow finds his name 
mentioned in the Takht-i-Bahai inscription of the year 
103 belonging to the reign ef Gondophernes. The inscrip- 
tion probably belongs to a period when the Kushan and 
Parthian sovereigns were on friendly terms. I But the 
Parthian attack on the kingdom of Hermaios apparently 
led to a rupture which ended in war. The result was that 
the Parthians were ousted by Kadphises I. I 

Marshall identifies Kadphises I with the Kushan king 
of the Panjtar record (of the year 122) and the Taxila 
scroll of the year 136.^ We should, however, remember 

^ Perhaps identical with, the country of Po-tai which in the time of Sung-yuu 
sent two young lions to the King of GandhSra as present (Beal, Eecords of the 
Western World, Yol I, oi). Konow , (Ip/ ^ XVlll, 278) identifies P’u.ta with 
Ghazni. 

® J.llXS., 1914, pp. 977-78. 
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that in the Taxila inscription of 136 the Eushan king 
is called Devapatra, a title which was chai’acteristic of the 
Eanishka group and not of Eadphises I or II. The mono- 
gram on the scroll is by no means characteristic only of 
coins of the Eadphises group, but it is also found, in 
Marshall’s and Eonow’s opinion, on coins of Zeionises 
and Euyula Eara Eaphsha. 

Eadphises I coined no gold. His coinage shows 
unmistakable influence of Rome.^ He copied the issues 
of Augustus or those of Tiberius, and used the titles 
YaTuga and Maharaja Rajatiraja. 

" E’ieou-tsieou-kio ” or Eadphises I was succeeded by 
his son Yen-kao-tchen, the Hima, Vinaa or Wema Eadphi- 
ses of the coins, who is usually designated as Eadphises 
II. We have already seen that he conquered Tien-tchou 
or the Indian interior and set up a chief who governed in 
the name of the Yueh-chi. According to Sten Eonow^ and 
Smith ^ it was Eadphises II who established the Saka Era 
of A. D. 78. If this view be accepted then he was the 
overlord of Nahapana, and was the Eushan monarch who 
was defeated by the Chinese and compelled to pay tribute 
to the emperor Ho-ti (A. D. 89-105). But there is no 
direct evidence that Eadphises II established any era. 
No inscriptions or coins of this monarch contain any 
dates which are referable to an era of his institution. On 
the contrary we have evidence that Eanishka did establish 
an era, that is to say, his method of dating was continued 
by his successors, and we have dates ranging from the 
year 3 to 99. 

^ Ropae and its people. Komakas, first appear in the MahSbharata (II. 51. 
17) and occur not nnfreqiiently in later literature. Diplomatic relations between 
Rome and India were established as early as the time of Augustus who received an 
embassy from king ‘ Pandion ’ (Camb. Hist. Ind. 597) about 22 B.C. An Indian 
embassy was also received by Trajan shortly after 99 A. D. Strabo, Pliny and the 
Periplus refer to a brisk trade between India and the Roman Empire in the first 
century A.D. 

® Ep* lud.j XIY, p. 141, ® The Oxford History of India, p, 128. 
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The conquests of the Kadphises Kings opened up the 
path of commerce between China and the Roman Empire, 
and India. Roman gold began to pour into this country 
in payment for silk, spices and gems. Kadphises II began 
to issue gold coins. He had an extensive bilingual gold 
and copper coinage. The obverse design gives us a new 
lifelike representation of the monarch. The reverse is 
confined to the worship of Siva which was gaining ground 
since the days of the Siva-Bhagavatas mentioned by 
Patanjali. In the Kharoshthi inscription Kadphises II 
is called “the great king, king of kings, lord of the 
world, the Mahisvara, the defender.” 

We learn from Yu-Houan, the author of the Wei-lio 
composed between A.D. 239-265 that the Yueh-chi power 
was flourishing in Kipin (Kapisa-Gandhara), Ta-hia (Oxus 
Valley), Kao-fou (Kabul) and Tien-Tchou (India) as late as 
the third century A.D. But the early Chinese annalists are 
silent about the names of the successors of Yen-kao-tchen 
(Kadphises II). Inscriptions discovered in India have, 
however, preserved the names with dates of the following 
great Kushan sovereigns besides the Kadphises group, viz., 
Kanishka I (3-23), ‘ Vasishka (24-28), Huvishka (31-60), 
Kanishka II, son of Vajheshka (41), and Vasudeva (74-98). 
Huvishka, Va-jheshka and Kanishka II are probably 
referred to by Kalhaiia as Hushka, Jushka and Kanishka 
who apparently ruled conjointly. It will be seen that 
Kanishka II ruled in the year 41, a date which falls 
within the reign of Huvishka (31-60). Thus the account 
of Kaihay.a is confirmed by epigraphic evidence. 

In the chronological order generally accepted by 
numismatists, the Kanishka group succeeded the Kadphises 
group. But this view is not accepted by many scholars. 
Moreover, there is little agreement among scholars who 

^ See J.R,A,S., 1924, p, 400. ** Three Mathurl Inscriptions and their bearing 
on the Kushan dynasty ” by Dayaram Sahni. 
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place the Kanishka group after the Kadphises kiags. The 
various theories of Kanishka ’s date are given below : 

1. According to Dr. Fleet, Kanishka reigned before the ^ 
Kadphises group, and was the founder of that reckoning, 
commencing B. 0. 58, which afterwards came to be 
known as the Vikrama Samvat. His view was accepted 
Kennedy, but was ably controverted by Dr. Thomas, and 
can no longer be upheld after the discoveries of Marshall.^ , 
Inscriptions, coins as well as the testimony of Hiuen- 
Tsang clearly prove that Kanishka’s dominions included 
Gandbara., but we have already seen that according to 
Chinese evidence Yin-mo-fu, and not the Kushans, ruled 
Kipin (Kapisa-Gandhara) in the second half of the first 
century B.O. 

2. According to Marshall, Sten Konow, Smith and 
several other scholars Kanishka’s rule began about 126 A.D., 
and ended in the second half of the second century A.D. 
Now, we learn from the Sue Vihar inscription that 
Kanishka’s dominions included the Lower Indus Valiev . 
Again we learn from the Junagaclh inscription of Rudra- 
daman, that the Mahakshatrapa’s conc|uests extended 
to Sindhu and Sauvira (which included Multan 
according to Alberuni). Rudradaman certainly lived 
from A.D. 130 to A.D. 150. He did not owe his position 
as Mahakshatrapa to anybody else (svayam adhigata 
Mahakshatrapa naraa). If Kanishka flourished in the 
middle of the second century A.D., how are we to reconcile 
his mastery over the Lower Indus Valley with the con- 
tempoi’ary sovereignty of Rudradaman ? Again Kanishka’s 
dates 3-23, Yashiska’s dates 24-.28, Huvishka’s dates 31-60, 
and Yasudeva’s dates 74-98 suggest a continuous reckon- 
ing. In other words, Kanishka was the originator of an 


^ Thonxa», J',K«A.S*, 19X3; Marshall, J.B.A.S.j 1914, 
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era. But we know of no era current in North-West 
India which commenced in the second century A/D. 

3, Dr . Majumdar thinks that the era founded by Kanish- 
ka was the Traikutaka-Kalaehuri-Chedi era of 248-49 A .D. 
Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil points out that this is not possible.^ 
“In fact, the reign of Vasudeva, the last of the Kushans, 
came to an end 100 years after the beginning of the I’eign 
of Kanishka. Numerous inscriptions prove that Yasudeva 
reigned at Mathura. It is certain that this country over 
which extended the empire of Vasudeva was occupied 
about 350 A.D. by the Yaudheyas and the Nagas and 
it is probable that they reigned in this place nearly one 
century before they were subjugated by Samudra Gupta. 
The capitals of the Nagas were Mathura, Kantipura 
and Padmavatl.” The theory of Dr. Majumdar cannot, 
j moreover, be reconciled with the Tibetan tradition 
which makes Kanishka a contemporary of King Vijaya- 
klrti of Khotan,^ and the Indian tradition which makes 
Huvislika a contemporary of Nagarjuna and hence of a 
king of the Satavahana line of Kosala,® ie., the upper 
Deccan which became extinguished in the first half of 

’ the third century A.D. Lastly, the catalogues of the 
Chinese Tripitaka state that An-Shih-Kao (148-170 A.D.) 
translated the Margabhumi Sutra of Sangharaksha, who 
was the chaplain of Kanishka.^ This shows conclusively 
that Kanishka flourished long before 170 A.D. The argu- 
ments against the theory of Dr. Majumdar are equally 
applicable to the surmise of Sir E. G. Bhandarkar who 
places Kanishka’s accession in A. D. 278. 

4. According to Fergusson, Oldenberg, Thomas, 
Banerji, Eapson and many other scholars Kanishka was the 

^ Ancient Historj of the Deccan, p. 31- 

® Dp. Ind., Xir, p. 142. 

® Hajatarangini, I, 173 ; Harshaoharita (Oowell), p, 252 j Watters, Ynan-Ohwang, 
n, p. 200. 

* DHofc, Hinduism and Buddhism, II, p. 64n, 
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founder of that reckoning commencing A, D. 78, which 
came to be known as the Saka era. This yiew is not 
accepted by Prof. Jouveaii-Dnbrenil on tl 0 f:ilo\Ting 
ground^: — 

(c) If we admit that Kujula-Kadphhes and Hermaios 
reigned about 50 A.D, and that Kanishka founded the 
Saka era in 78 A. D., we have scarcely 28 years for the 
duration of the end of the reigns of Kadphises I and the 
whole of the reign of Kadphises II. 

•^But the period of 28 years is not too short in view 
of the fact that Kadphises II succeeded an octogenarian. 
When Kadphises I died “ at the age of more than eighty ” 
his son must have been an old man. It is, therefore, 
improbable that “his reign was protracted.”) 

(5) Mr. Marshall, says Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil, has 
discovered at Taxiia in the Ohir Stupa a document dated 
136, which, in the Yikrama era, corresponds to 79 A.D. 
and the king mentioned therein is probably Kadphises I, 
but certainly not Kanishka. 

/(Kow, the epithet Devaputra applied to the Kushah 
king of the Taxiia scroll of 136, is characteristic of the 
Kanishka group, and not of the Kadphises kings.* So the 
discovery, far from shaking the conviction of those that 
attribute to Kanishka the era of 78 A.D,, rather 
strengthens it.) The omission of the personal name of 
the Kushan monarch does not necessarily imply that the 
first Kushan is meant. In several inscrip-tions of the 
time of Kumara Gupta and Buddha Gupta, the king is 
referred to simply as Gupta nyipa). 

(e) Prof. J. Dul^reuil says : “ Mr. Sten Konow has , 
shown that the Tibetan and Chinese documents tend to 

^ The Kadphises Kings meant here are Knjixla (Kadphises I), and Yima (Wema) 
and not Knyula Kara Kaphsha whose identification with Kadiihises 1 is a mere 
sarmise. Even if Kayula Kara ho identical with Ku^ula and the KushSn King of the 
Taxiia i iscriprion of 136, it may he pointed otit that it is by no means certain 
that the date 186 refers to the Yikrama era, ' 

§8 
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prove that Kanishka reigned in the second eentaryv ’ 
(This Kanishka may have been Kanishka of the Sra 
Inscription of the year 41 which, if referred to the Saka 
era, would give a date in the second century A.D. Po-t’iao 
of Sten Konow^ may have been one of the successors of 
Vasudeva I : “ coins bearing the name of Vasudeva 
continued to be struck long after he had passed away.” ^ 
Dr. Smith and Mr, R. D. Banerji clearly recognise the 
existence of more than one Vasudeva.® 

*'(d) Mr. Sten Konow has shown that the inscriptions 
of the Kanishka era and those of the Saka era are not 
dated in the same fashion, [feut the same scholar also 
shows that all the inscriptions of the Kanishka era are also 
not dated in the same fashion) In the Kharoshthl 
inscriptions, Kanishka and his successors recorded the 
dates in the same way as their Saka-Pahlava predecessors, 
giving the name of the month and the day within the 
month. On the other hand, in their Brahmi records, 
Kanishka and his successors adopted the Ancient Indian 
way of dating.^ Are we to conclude from this that the 
Kharoshthi dates, of Kanishka’s inscriptions, are not to 
be referred to the same era to which the dates of the 
Brahmt records are to be ascribed ? If Kanishka adopted 
two different ways of dating, we fail to understand why 
he could not have adopted a third method to suit 
the local conditions in western India. Sten Konow 
himself points out that in the Saka dates we have 
the name of the month as in the Kharoshthl records, 
with the addition of the Paksha. “ The Saka era which 
they (the western Kshatrapas) used was a direct imitation 
of the reckoning used by their cousins in the north-west, 

I Vasudeva P Bp. Ind., XIV, p, 141. 

s Ibid, pp. 272-278, 

t Bp. Ind., XIV, p, 141. 
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the additional mentioning of the “pakslia” being perhaps a 
concession to the custom in the part of the country where 
they ruled.” Cit is iiot improbable that just as Kanishka 
in the borderland used the old Saka-Pahlava method, and 
in Hindusthan used the ancient Indian way of dating 
prevalent there, so in western India his officers added 
the “paksha” to suit the custom in that part of the 
country]. 

Kanishka completed the Kushan conquest of upper 
India and ruled over a wide realm which extended from 
Gandhara and Kasmir to Benares. Traditions of his 
conflict with the rulers of Soked (Saketa) and Patali- 
putra are preserved by Tibetan and Chinese writers.^ 
Epigraphic records give contemporary notices of him, 
with dates, not only from Zeda in the Tuzufzai country 
and from Manikiala near Rawalpindi, but also from Sue 
Vihar (north of Sind), from Mathura and Sravasti, and 
from Sarnath near Benares. His coins are found in 
considerable quantities as far eastwards as Ghazipur and 
Gorakhpur. The eastern portion of his empire was 
apparently governed by the Maha-Kshatrapa Kharapal- 
lana and the Kshatrapa Vanashpara. He fixed his own 
residence at Peshawar (Purushapura) and established 
Kanishkapura in Kasmir. It is, however, probable that 
Kanishkapura was established by his namesake of the 
Ara inscription. After making himself master of the 
south (i.e., India) Kanishka turned to the west and 
defeated the King of the Parthians.^ In his old age he 
led an army against the north and died in an attempt to 
cross the Tsungling mountains between Gandhara and 
Khotan. The Northern expedition is apparently referred 
to by Hiuen Tsang who speaks of Chinese Princes 
detained as hostages at his court. 

1 Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 142 1 Ind. Ant., 1903, p. 882. 

® Ind. Ant., 1908, p. 882. 
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It is not improbable tliat Eanishka was the Kushan 
King repulsed by general Pan-cb’ao during the reign of 
the Emperor Ho-ti. It has no doubt been argued that 
Kanishka “must have been a monarch of some celebrity 
and if the Chinese had coihe into victorious contact with 
him, their historians would have mentioned it.” But if 
we identify Pan-ch’ac’s Kushan contemporary with Kad- 
phises II, the silence of the Chinese becomes still more 
mysterious and inexplicable because he was certainly well 
knowm to the Annalists, On the other hand, Kanishka 
was not known to them, and the non-mention of his 
name, if he were Pan-ch’ao’s contemporary, cannot be 
more surprising than that of his predecessor, Wema, In 
favour of Eaaishka’s identity with Pan-ch’ao’s antagonist 
we may urge that Kanishka is knov/n to have come into 
conflict with the Chinese, but the same cannot be said 
with regard to Wema, the events of whose reign as 
recorded by Chinese annalists do not include a first class 
war with China. The legend of Kanishka’s death 
published by S. Levi contains a significant passage which 
runs thus : — “ I have subjugated three regions ; all men 
have taken refuge with me, the region of the north alone 
has not come in to make its submission.” Have we not 
here a covert allusion to his failure in the encounter with 
his mighty northern neighbour ? 

Kanishka’s fame rests not so much on his conquests, 
as on his patronage of the religion of Sakyamuni. Kumis 
matic evidence shows that he actually became a convert to 
Buddhism. He showed his zeal for his new faith by building 
the celebrated relic tower and Sahgharama at Purushapufa 
or Peshawar which excited the wonder of the Chinese and 
Arab travellers. He convoked the last great Buddhist coun- 
cil Tfhich was held in Kasmif or Jalandhar. But though a 
Buddhist the Kushan monarch continued to honour his 
old Greeik,' Zoroastrian, Elamite, Mithraie and Hindu 
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gods.^ The coni’t of Sanishka was adorned by Asva- 
gbosba, Charaka, Nagarjuna, Vasumitra, Pfii’A’a, Saiiiii'P.a- 
raksha, Mathara, Agesilaos the Greek and orjier worruies 
who played a leading pai’t in the literary, scientific, 
reiigious, pkiiosaphieal and artistic activities of the reign. 
Escavatior s at Mat near Mathura have disclosed a lifesize 
statue of the great king.^ 

' After Kan:>:hka came Yasishka, Huvishka and. 
Kanishka of tbs Ara inscription. We have got two 
inscriptions of Vasishka dated 24 and 28. He may 
have been identical with Tajheshka, the father of 
Kanishka of the Ara inscription, and Jushka of the 
Eajatarahg'ini. 

Huvishka’s dates range from SI to 60. A newly 
discovered Mathura Inscription ® represents him as the 
grandson of a king xvho has the appellation “Sacha 
dliarma tbita,” he., steadfast in the true Law, which 
occurs only on the coins of Kadphises I. Kalhaij^a’s narra^ 
tive leaves the impression that Huvishka ruled slmuitane- 
ousiy with Juslika and Kanishka, ie., Va-Jheshka and 
Kanishka of the Ara inscription of the year 41. The 
Wardak vase inscription proves the inclusion of Kabul 
within his dominions. But there is no evidence that he 
retained bis hold on Sind which was probably wrested 
from the successors of Kanishka I by E-udradaman, In 
Katoir Huvishka built a town named Hushkapura. 
Like Kanishka I be was a patron of Buddhism and built 
a splendid monastery at Mathura. He also resembled 
Kanishka in an eclectic taste for a medley of Greeks, 
Persian and Indian deities. The newly discovered 

^ See J.R.A.S., 1912, pp. 1003, 1004 The Elamite goddess Nana gave her name 
to the famous Niinaka coins (c/. Bhand j Oarm. Lee, 1921, p, 161). For the influence 
of the Mifchra (Mihr, Mi him, Mxiro) cult on Kushan India, see Sir B. G. Bhan-darkaf, 
Vaishnavisiji^ Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, p. 154 

® 4E.A.S., 1924, p, 4*02. ’ , 
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Mathura inscription refers to the restoration during his 
reign of a delapidated Devakula of his grandfather. 

Smith does not admit that the Kanishka of the Ara 
inscription of the year 41 was different from the great 
Kanishka. Luders and Sten Know, however, distinguish 
the two Kanishkas. According to Luders Kanishka of 
the Ara inscription was a son of Vasishka and probably a 
grandson of Kanishka Kanishka II had the titles 
Maharaja, Rajatiraja, Deyaputra, and Kaisara. It -is 
possible that he, and not Kanishka I, was the founder 
of the town of Kanishka-pura in Kasmir. 

The last notable king of Kanishka’s line was Yasudeya. 
His dates range from the year 74 to 98, i.e., A.D, 152 to 
176 according to the system of chronology adopted in 
these pages. He does not appear to have been a Bud- 
dhist. His coins exhibit the figure of Siva attended by 
Nandi. There can be no doubt that he reverted to 
Saivism, the religion professed by his great predecessor 
Kadphises II. ^ A king named Vasudeva is mentioned in 
the Kavya Mimamsa as a patron of poets and a Sabhapati. 
That the Kushan Age was a period of great literary 
activity is proved by the works of Asvaghosha, Nagarjuna 
and others. It was also a period of religious ferment and 
missionary activity. It witnessed the development of 
Saivismj Mahayana and the cults of Mihira and of 
Y§^udeva Krishna and it saw the introduction of Buddhism 
into China by Kasyapa Matanga (62 A.D.). 

The inscriptions of Vasudeva have been found only 
in the Mathura region. From this it is not unreasonable 
to surmise that he lost his hold over the North-Western 
. portion of the Kushan dominions. 

In the third century A.D., we hear of the existence 
of mot less than four kingdoms all ‘ dependent on the 

‘ Ep. Ind„ XIV, p. 143. 
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Yueh-clii,’ and ruled probably by princes of the Yueh-chi 
stock.^ These were Ta-bia (Oxus region), Ki-pin (Kapisa), 
Kao-fou (Kabul) and Tien-fccbou (India proper). The 
Yueh-chi kingdom of Tien-tehou probably disappeared in 
the fourth century A.D., being conquered by the NSgas. 

IV. The Nagas and Later Kushdns. 

The prevalence of Naga rule over a considerable portion 
of northern and central India in the third and fourth 
centuries A.D., is amply attested by epigraphic evidence. 
A Lahore copper seal inscription of the fourth century 
A.D. refers to a king named Mahesvara Naga, the 
son of Nagabhatta.^ The Allahabad Pillar Inscription 
refers to King Ganapati Naga, while several Vakataka 
records mention Bhava Naga, king of the Bharasivas, 
whose grandson’s grandson Rudrasena II was a contem- 
porary of Chandra Gupta II, and who accordingly must 
have flourished long before the rise of the Gupta Empire. 
Some idea of the great power of Bhava Naga’s dynasty 
and the territory over which they ruled may be gathered 
from the fact that they performed ten Asvamedha sacri- 
fices and “ were besprinkled on the forehead with the 
pure water of (the river) Bhagirathi that had been 
obtained by their valour.” ® The performance of ten 
Asvamedha sacrifices indicates that they were not a 
feudatory family owing allegiance to the Kushans. We 

^ Among the successors of VSsudeva may be mentioned Kanishka (Hi), Yasu 
(Whitehead, Indo-Greek Coins, pp. 211-212), and Grumbates (Smith, EHI, p. 274). 
The last king of Kanishka’s race was Lagatnrman who was overthrown by his 
BrShmana minister Kallar (Alberuni, If, 13). For an alleged invasion of India in the 
later KushSn period by Ardeshir Babagan (A.D. 226-241), the founder of the Sassanian 
dynasty, see Ferishta (Elliot and Bowsou vi, p. 55); o/. also the Pehlevi inscription at 
Persepoiis referred to in the Amrita Bazar Patrika, May 24, 1924, which suggests that 
the Sassanians exercised suzerainty over N. W. India up to the time of Sapnr 11, 

» on, p. 241 ; A. H. D., p. 72, 
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leai'D from the Puraiias that the Nagas established them- 
selves at Vidisa, Padmavati, Kantipuri and even Mathura 
which was the southern capital of Kaaishka and his 
successors.^ The greatest of the Naga Ki:,'.gs was perhaps 
Ohandramsa, ‘ the second Nakhavaut,’ who was probably 
identical with the great king Ghandra of the Delhi Iron 
Pillar inscription. The hand of a Naga princess was 
sought by Chandra Gupta II in the fifth century, and a 
Naga officer governed the Gangetic Doab as late as the 
time of Skanda Gupta.® The Kushans, however, conti- 
nued to rule in the Kabul valley. One of them gave 
his daughter in marriage to Hormisdas IF, the Sassaniau 
King of Persia (A.D. 301-309). Sapur II seems to have 
exercised suzerainty over his Scythic neighbours and 
“ vvlien he besieged Amida in A. D., 350 India;: elephants 
served under his command.” ® Shortly afterwards the 
"Sassaniau supremacy was replaced by that of tiie Guptas, 
and the “ Daivaputrasahi sahanusahi ” sent valuable 
‘presents to Samudra Gupta. In the fl th century the 
Kidara Kushans established their rule ov r Ga dha . a and 
Kasmir.* In the sixth century the KusbSns h id to fight 
hard against the Huns. Kabul, their capital, v;as iinaliy 
taken by the Moslems in 870 A.D. Afte ■ that date the 
royal residence was shifted to Ohind, on the Indus, The 
line of Kanishka was finally extinguished by the 
Brahmaua Kallar. 



■ J.tt.A.S., 1905, p. 233. 

" For later traces of Naga .riilo, see .Botn. Qaz, 1, pp. 2S1, 292, 313, 574; ,Ep. 
IiKl, X, 25. 

® mA,S., 1913, p. 1062. , . . ' : 

" J..a.A.S., 3913, p- 1064. 



Scythian Eule IN Southern and Western India 
J. The Kshaharatas. 

We have seen that in the second and first centmies 
B. 0., the Scythians possessed Ki-pin (Kapisa-Gandhara) 
and afterwards extended their sway over a large part of 
Northern India, The principal Scythic dynasties conti- 
nued to rule in the north. But a Satrapal family, the 
Kshaharatas, extended their power to western India 
and the Deccan, and wrested Maharashtra from the 
^atavahanas. The Satavahana King apparently retired 
to the southern part of his dominions, probably to the 
Janapada of the Bellary District which came to be known 
as Satavahani-hara, and was at one time under the direct 
administration of a military governor (mahasenapati) 
named Skandanaga,^ The name of the Scythian con- 
querors of Maharashtra, Kshaharata, seems to be identical 
with “Karatai,” the designation of a famous Saka 
tribe mentioned by the geographer Ptolemy.^ 

The known members of the Kshaharata, Khakharata, or 
Ohaharata family are Ghataka, Bhumaka and Nahapana. 
Of these Ghataka belonged to the Mathura region. Bhu- 
maka was a Kshatrapa of Kathiawar, Rapson says that 
he preceded Nahapana. His coin types are “arrow, discus 
and thunderbolt,” These types may be compared Avith 
the reverse type “discus, bow and arrow” of certain copper 
coins struck conjointly by Spalirises and Azes I, 

Nahapana was the greatest of the Kshaharata Satraps. 
Eight Cave Inscriptions discovered at Papfinlena, near 

> Ep. iBd., XIV, I66. 

“ Ind. Ant., 1884, p. 400. Mr. T. B. Snpfce points onfc (Ind. Ant., 1926, 178) 

that amoDg the shepherds of the Deccan we have the surname KharSta which he 
considers to be a shortened form of Khakharata (Kshaharata). 
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Nasik, Junnar and Earle (in the Poona District) prove 
the inclusion of a considerable , portion . of Maharashtra 
within his dominions. Seven of these inscriptions describe 
the benefactions of his son-in-law XJshavadata, the Saka, 
while the eighth inscription specifies the charitable works 
of Ayama the Amatya. Ushayadata’s inscriptions indicate 
that Nahapana’s political influence extended from Poona 
(in Maharashtra) and Surparaka (in North Eonkan) to 
Mandasor (Dasapura in Malwa) and the district of Ajmir 
including Pushkara, the place of pilgrimage to which 
XJshavadata resorted for consecration after his victory 
over the Malayas or Malavas. 

The Nasik and Earle records give the dates 41, 42, 46, 
of an unspecified era, and call Nahapana a Eshatrapa, while 
the Junnar epigraph of Ayama specifies the date 46 and 
speaks of Nahapana as Mahakshatrapa. The generally 
accepted view is that these dates are to be referred to the 
Saka era of 78 A. D. The name Nahapana is no doubt 
Persian, but the Eshaharata tribe to which Nahapana 
belonged was probably a Saka tribe, and ITshavadata, son- 
in-law of Nahapana, distinctly calls himself a Saka. It is, 
therefore, probable that the era of 78 A.D. derives its name 
of Saka era from the Saka princes of the House of 
Nahapana. Itapson accepts the view that Nahapana’s dates 
are recorded in years of the Saka era, beginning in 78 A. D., 
and therefore assigns Nahapana to the period A.D. 119 to 
A. D. 124. Several scholars identify Nahapana with 
Mambarus (Nambanus?)^ of the Periplus whose capital was 
Minnagara in Ariake. According to Professor Bhandarkar 
Minnagara is modern Mandasor,® and Ariake is Aparan- 
tika.® Mr. R. D. Banerji and Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil 

» J.E.A.S., 1912, p. 785. ■ . . 

® See also Bomb. Graz., I. 1. 15 n ; <?/., however, Ind. Ant,, 1926^ p. 143, Gai^ital 
of Isahapana (== Junnar). Fleet identifies Minnagara with Bohad in the Panoh 
Mahals (J. R. A. S., 1912, p. 788)..; , : 

5 Ariake may be Aiyaka of YarShamihira’s Brihat Samhita. 
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are, however, of opinion that Nahapana’s dates are 
not referable to the Saka era. They say that if we 
admit that the inscriptions of Nahapana are dated in the 
Saka era, there will be only an interval of five years 
between the inscription of this king, dated 4^6 and the 
inscriptions of RudradSman, dated 52. Within these 

years must have taken place : 



(1) The end of Nahapana’s reign ; 

(2) The destruction of the Kshaharatas ; 

(3) The accession of Chashtana as Kshatrapa, his 

reign as Kshatrapa, his accession as a Maha- 
kshatrapa, and his reign as Mahakshatrapa; 

(1) The accession of Jayadaman as Kshatrapa, his 
reign as Kshatrapa, and perhaps also his reign 
as Mahakshatrapa ; 

(5) The accession of Rudradaman and the beginning 
of his reign. 

There is no necessity, however, of crowding the events 
mentioned above within five years (between the year 46, 
the last known date of Nahapana, and the year 52, the first 
known date of Rudradaman). There is nothing to show 
that Ohashtana’s -family came to power after the destruc- 
tion of the Kshaharatas. The line of Chashtana may 
have been ruling in Outch (as the Andhau inscriptions of 
the year 52 suggest) while the Kshaharatas were ruling in 
parts of Malwa and Maharashtra. Moreover, there is no 
good ground for believing that a long interval elapsed 
from the accession of Chashtana to that of Rudradaman. 
Professors Bhandarkar and Majumdar have pointed 
out that the Andhau inscriptions clearly prove that 
Chashtana and Rudradaman ruled conjointly in the year 
52. Prof. J. Dubreuil rejects their view on the ground 
that there is no “cha” after Rudradaman in the text of 
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the inscription (Rajna Ohash^anasa Tsamofcika-putrasa 
rajua Rudradamasa Jayadama-patrasa varshe dvipaohase 
50,2). Prof. Dubreall translates the passage thus : 

In the 62nd year, in the reign of Rndradaman, son of 
Jayadaman, grandson of Ohashtana and great-grandson of 
Ysamotika. 

The Professor who objects to Sk cJia, himself makes use 
not only of “and ” but also of the words “grandson ” and 
“ great-grandson ” no trace of which can be found in the 
original record. Had his translation been what the writer 
of the Andhau inscriptions intended, we should have ex- 
pected to find the name of Ysamotika first, and then the 
name of Ohashtana followed by those of Jayadaman 
and Rudradaman — Ysamotika prapautrasa Ohashtana 
pautrasa Jayadama-putrasa Rudradamasa.' Moreover, it is 
significant that in the text of the inscription there is no 
royal title prefixed to the name of Jayadaman who ruled 
between Ohashtana and Rudradaman according to 
Hubreuil. On the other hand, both Ohashtana and Rudra- 
daman are called raja. The two are mentioned in exactly 
the same way — with the honorific Raja and the 
patronymic. The literal translation of the inseriptional 
passage is “in the year 62 of king Ohashtana son of 
Ysamotika, of king Rudradaman son of Jayadaman,” 
and this certainly indicates that the year 62 belonged to 
the reign both of Ohashtana and Rudradaman. The 
conjoint rule of two kings was known to ancient Hindu 
writers on polity.^ The theory of the conjoint rule of 

^ Gf, the Ganda and Jasdhaa inscriptions* 

® Oif. Dviraja in Atharva Veda (V. 20,9) • DYairajya in Kaiitilya’s ArthasSstra, 
p. 325 ; Oorajja of Ayarauga Sutfca j the classical account of Pataleue, 
p the case of DhritarSshtra and Duryodhana in the Great Epic; of 

Eukratides and his son in Justin’s work ; of Strato X and Strato tlj of Azes and 
Azilises, etc,, etc. The SlahSvastu (III, 432A refers to the conjoint rule of threo 
brothers '‘Kaliijgeshu Simhapuram narna nagaram Wra trayo bhrafearo ekaniatrika 
rajyarh karayathti,” 
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Otashtana and his grandson is supported by the fact that 
Jayadaman did not live to be . Mahakshatrapa and must 
have predeceased his father Ohashtana as, unlike Chash- 
tana and Rudradaman, he is called simply a Kshatrapa 
(not Mahakshatrapa and Bhadramukha) even in the 
inscriptions of his descendantsd We have already noticed 
the fact that the title raja, which is given to Chashtana 
and Rudradamaa in the Andhau inscriptions, is not given 
to Jayadaman. 

Mr. R. D. Banerji says that the inscriptions of 
Nahapana cannot be referred to the same era as used on 
the coins and inscriptions of Ohashtana’s dynasty because 
if we assume that Nahapana was dethroned in 46 S. E., 
Gautamipntra must have held Nasik up to 52 S. E. (from 
his 18th to his 24th year), then Pulumayi held the city 
up to the 22nd year of his reign, i.e., up to at least 74 
S. E. But Rudradaman is known to have defeated Pulu- 
mayi and taken Nasik before that time. Banerji’s error 
lies in the tacit assumption that Rudradaman twice 
occupied Nasik before the year 73 of the Saka era. 
Another untenable assumption of Mr. Banerji is that 
Rudradaman finished his conquests before the year 62 or 
A. D. 130, whereas the Andhau inscriptions merely im- 
ply the possession of Outoh by the House of Chashtana. 

The theory of those who refer Nahapana’s dates to the 
Saka era, is confirmed by the fact pointed out by Prof. 
Bhandarkar and others that a Nasik inscription of 
Nahapana refers to the gold currency of the Rushans 
who could not have ruled in India before the fi.rst 
century A. D. 

The power of Nahapana and his allies was threatened 
by the Malayas (Malavas) from the north, and the Sata- 
vahanas from the south. The incursion of the Malavas 
was repelled by TJshavadata. But the Satavahana attack 

^ Of, the Guada and Jasdhan inscriptions. 
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proved fatal to Saka rule in Maharashtra. The Nasik 
prasasti calls Gautamtputra Satakarflii the uprooter of the 
Kshaharata race and the restorer of the Statavahana 
power. That Nahapana himself was overthrown by 
Gautamiputra is proved by the testimony of the Jogal- 
tembhi hoard which consisted of Nahapana’s own coins 
and coins restruok by Gautamtputra. In the restruck 
coins there was not a single one belonging to any prince 
other than Nahapana as would certainly have been the 
case if any ruler had intervened between Nahapana and 
Gautamtputra. 

II. The Restoration of the Satavahana Empire. 

Gautamiputra’s victory over the Kshaharatas led to 
the restoration of the Satavahana power in Maharashtra 
and the adjoining provinces. The recovery of Maharash- 
tra is proved by a Nasik inscription dated in the year “ 18 * 
and a Karle epigraph addressed to the Amatya in charge 
of Mamala (the district round Karle, modern Maval). 
But this was not the only achievement of Gautamtputra. 
"We learn from the Nasik record of queen Gautamt that 
her sou destroyed the Sakas, Tavanas and Pahlavas, and 
that his dominions extended not only over Asika/ Asaka 
(Asraaka on the Godavart, i.e., Maharashtra),® and Mulaka 
(the district round Paithan), but also over Suratha 
(Kathiawar), Kukura (in Western Central or India, near 
the Pariyatra or the Western Vindhyas),'* Aparanta (North 
Konkan), Anupa (district round Mahismatt on the Nar- 
mada), Vidarbha (Berar), and Akara-Avanti (East and 
West Malwa). He is further styled lord of all the 

^ The Nasik Edict was issued from the victorious camp at Yejayanti and was 
addressed to the Amatya iu charge of Grovardhana (NiXsik). 

® Of, Arshika. Pataujali, lY, 22. , , 

3 Shamasastry’s trauslatioa of the Arthasistra, p. 143, a, 2. 

* Brihat Sasahita, XIV, 4. 4^-' -.‘k- '• - 
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mountains from the Vindhyas to the Travaneore hills.^ 
The names of the Andhra country (Andhraiiatha) and 
South Kosala are, however, conspicuous by their absence. 
Inscriptions and the testimony of fliuen Tsang prove that 
both these territories were at one time or other included 
within the Satavshana empire. The earliest ^atavahana 
king whose inscriptions have been found in the Andhra 
region is Pulumayi, son of Gautamiputra, 

In the Nasik pras'asti Gautamiputra figures not only as 
a conqueror, but also as a social reformer. “ He crushed 
down the pride and conceit of the Kshatriyas, furthered 
the interest of Dvijas and Kutubas (agriculturists) and 
stopped the contamination of the four varnas.” 

According to Sir H. G. Bhandarkar and Prof. Bhan- 
darkar, Gautamiputra reigned conjointly with his son 
Pulumayi. They give the following reasons: — 

(1) In Gautami’s inscription (dated in the 19th year 
of her grandson Pulumayi) she is called the mother of 
the great king and the grandmother of the great king. 
This statement would be pointless if she were not both 
at one and the same time. 

(2) If it were a fact that Gautamiputra was dead 
when the queen-mother’s inscription was written, and 
Pulumayi alone was reigning, we should expect to find 
the exploits of the latter also celebrated in the inscrip- 
tion. But there is not a word in praise of him. A king 
dead for 19 years is extolled, and the reigning king passed 
over in silence. 

(3) The inscription dated in the year 24(, engraved 
on the east wall of the Veranda of the Nasik Cave No. 3j 
which records a grant made by Gautamiputra and his 
mother, “ whose son is living,” in favour of certain 
Buddhist monks “ dwelling in the cave which was a pious 

i The possession of Vejayanti in the Kanarese country is specially referred to 
in the JjfSsik Inscription of the year 18, ' ^ ■ 
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gift of theirs f presupposes the gift of the Nasik Gave No. 

3 in the 19fch year of Pulumayi. Consequently Gautami- 
putra was alive after the 19th year of his son. 

As regards point (1), it may be said that usually a 
queen sees only her husband and son on the throne. 
Queen Gautami BalasrI, on the other hand, was one of 
the fortunate (or unfortunate) few who saw grandchild- 
ren on the throne. Therefore she claimed to be the 
mother of a great king and the grandmother of a great 
king. 

As to point (2), although it is not customary for an 
ordinary subject to extol a dead king and pass over a 
reigning monarch in silence, still it is perfectly natural 
for a queen-mother in her old age to recount the glories 
of a son who was associated with her in a previous gift. 

As to point (3), it is not clear that the gift referred to 
in the postscript of the year 24 was identical with the 
grant of the year 19 of PuluraSyi. The donors in the"^^ 
postscript were king Gautamlputra and his mother, the 
donor in the year 19 of PulumSyi was the queen-mother 
alone. In the inscription of the year 24, the queen- 
rnother is called Mahadeva Jimsuta llajamata. In 
Pulumayi’s inscription the epithets Mahadevl and Baja- 
mata are retained but the epithet “Jivasuta” is signifi- 
cantly omitted. The donees in the former grant were the 
Tekirasi ascetics in general, the donees in the latter grant 
weye the Bhadavaniya monks. The object of grant in 
the former case may have been merely the Veranda of 
Cave No. 3, which contains the postscript of the year 24, 
and whose existence before the 19th year of Pulumayi 
is attested by an edict of Gautamlputra of the year 18. 
On the other hand, the cave given away to the Bhadava- 
niya monks was the whole of Cave No. 3. 

If Gautamlputra and his son reigned simultaneously, 
and if the latter ruled as his father’s colleague in 
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Maharashtra then it is difficult to explain why Gautamt- 
putrawas styled "Govadhanasa Benakatakasvami,” and why 
he addressed the officer atGovardhana directly, ignoring his 
son who is represented as ruling over Maharashtra, while in 
the record of the year 19, Pulumayi was considered as so im- 
portant that the date was recorded in the years of his reign, 
and not in that of his father who was the senior ruler.^ 

The generally accepted view is that Pulumayi suc- 
ceeded Gautamlputra. We learn from Ptolemy that his 
capital was Baithan, i.e., Paithan or Pratishthana on the 
Godavari, identified by Bhandarkar with Navanara, or 
Navanagara, i.e., the new city. Inscriptions and coins 
prove that Pulumayi’s dominions included the Krishpa 
district as well as Maharashtra. We have already seen 
that the Andhra country is not mentioned in the list of 
territories over which Gautamlputra held his sway. It 
is not altogether improbable that Vasishthlputra Pulu- 
mayi was the first to establish the SatavShana power in 
that region. Sukhtankar identifies him with Siri Pulu- 
mayi, king of the ^atavahanas, mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion discovered in the Adoni taluk of the Bellary district. 
But the absence of the distinguishing metronymic pro- 
bably indicates that the king referred to in the inscription 
is Pulumayi I of the Puranas. Rapson identifies Pulumayi 
with Vasishthiputra Sri Satakarpii who is represented in 
a Kanheri inscription as the husband of a daughter of 
the Mahakshatrapa Ilu(dra). He further identifies this 
Rudra with Rudradaman I and says that Pulumayi must 
be identified with Satakarp-i, lord of the Deccan, whom 
Rudradaman “twice in fair fight completely defeated, 
but did not destroy on account of the nearness of their 
connection,” Prof. Bhandarkar, however, does not 

^ A 

accept the identification of Pulumayi with Yasishthiputpa 

^ 0/. E. D Banerji, E. A. S., 1917, pp. 281 eL seq. Note also the epitliet 
(OakshiDS) pathesvara applied to FulumSyi in the prasasti of the year 19. 

40 ,, 
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Sri Satakarni of the Kanheri Cave Inscription. He 
identifies the latter with Siva Sri Satakarni, the Siva Sri 
of the Matsya Pura^a, prohahiy a brother of Pulumayi. 
Another brother of Pulumayi was prohahiy Sri Chandra 
Sati. A Nanaghat Inscription discloses the existence of 
a Vasishthlputra Chatarapana Satakarpi, whose indentity, 
however, remains undetermined. 

The next important kings were 'Sri Sata (mis-called 

Sakasena) and Yajnasri Satakarni. Yajnasrl’s inscrip- 
tions, which prove that he reigned for at least 27 years, are 
found at the following places, ciz., Nasik in Maharashtra, 
Kanheri in Aparanta, and China in the Krishp.ap district. 
His coins are found in Gujarat, Kathiawar, East Malwa, 
Aparanta, the Central Provinces, and the Krishna 
district. There can be no doubt that he ruled over both 
Maharashtra and the Andhra country. Smith says that his 
silver coins imitating the coinage of the Saka rulers of 
XJJJain probably point to victories over the latter, and that 
the coins bearing the figure of a ship suggest the infer- 
ence that the king’s power extended over the sea. He 
thus anticipated the naval ventures of Sivaji and Angria. 

YajnaM was the last great king of his dynasty. 
After his death the Satavahanas probably lost Maharashtra 

to the Abhira king Isvarasena.^ The later Satavahana 

^ The earliest reference to the Ahhiras to which a date can be assignee 
is that contained in the MahSbhashya of Patafijali. The Mahabhashja as well ai 
the MahSbhSrata connect them with the Madras— the Sodrai of Alexander^j 
historians. Their country — Abiria — finds mention in the Periplus. In the thirc 
quarter of the second century A,D.* Abhira chieftains figured as generals of th< 
gaka rulers of Western India. Shortly afterwards a chief named Isvaradatta 
probably an Abhira, became MahSkshatrapa. His relation to the Abhira kinj 
Madhariputra IsYara Sena, son of Siva Datta, remains doubtful. But some scholar, 
are inclmed to identify the two chiefs. It ' is also suggested that this dynasty 
of Isvara Sena is identical with the Traiku$aka line of Aparanta, and that tb 
establishment of the Traikutaka era in A. D, 249 marks the date at which th 
Abhiras succeeded the ^atayShanaS in the Government of Northern MaharSshtr 
and the adjoining region. The last known rulers of the Traikutaka line wer< 
Indradatta, his son Dharasena (455-6 A.D,), and his son YySghrasena (489-90), afte 
whom the kingdom seems to have been conquered by the Yakataka king Harisens 
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princes— Srt Rudra Satakarni, ^ri Krishg^a (II) ^atakar- 
ai, Sri Chandra II and others — ruled in Eastern Deccan 
and were supplanted by the Ikshirakus ^ and the PaUayas.® 

■ ^ The Ikshvakus are known from inscriptions discovered on the ruins of the 
Jagayvapefca sfcilpa in the Krishna District. They were matrimomallj connected 
with the Kekayas, probably a raiing family of Ancifiiit M^ysore (Dabranil, A.H.D,, 
pp. BS, 101). The only known ruler of the Ikslivakn family of Eastern Deccan is 
§ri-Vira-Purusha-clatfca. The I kshvakus^were succeeded by the Brihat-plialalyanas 
of Kudurahara (near Sfasulipatam), the Salahka.yarias of Vengi (cf. the Salakeiioi of 
Ptolemy), and the Yishpukundins of Lendulura (near Vehgl). 

- , The Pallavas — n people of. unkaown origin, claiming descent from Aavattham- 
an — are the most important of all the dynasties that socceeded the Satavahanas in 
the Far South. Their first great king Siva-Skanda-varman Is known from the ins- 
criptions found at Majddavolu (in Grunfeur) and Hirabadagalli (in Bellary) to have 
ruled over an esfcerisive empire including Kanchi, Andlirapatiha and j5atahani rattha, 
and performed the Asvamedha sacrifice. The evidence of the Peniikonda plates 
and the Taigunda Inscription seems to suggest that the Pallava supremacy was 
aoknowledged by the early Gaugas of Southern Mysore and the early Kadambas of 
Yaijayanti (Banavasi). About the middle of the fourth century A. D. the emperor 
Samndra Gupta invaded Southern India, defeated the reigning Pallava king Yishnu- 
gopa, and gave a severe blow to the power and prestige of the Empire of Kariohl 
which probably led to its disruption The history of the Pallavas daring the next 
two centuries is obscure. Inscriptions disclose the names of the following kings, 
but very little is known about them : — 

Kings of Krishna, Guntur, Kings of KiiTichi, 
and Nellore Districts. 


f Kumaravishnu 


Vishnugopa 


Skandavarman I 

I 

Yiravarman 


Skandamula 
Kanagopa 
Yirakurcha II 
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Mangalur, 
Pikira and 
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(1) Skandavarman II 
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(2) Tuva- maharaja Yish- 
nugopa (Palakkada). 

(3) Simhavarman (Dasa- 
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and Vehgorashtra). 

(4) Yijaya Yish nugopa 
Yarman. 


Skandavarman (Skanda- 
sishya). 
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defeated Cholas, 

V :!; 

Kumara Yishnu II 
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( Simhavarman 
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I 

Nandi varman 
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I grant. 


Simhavarman 
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Mahendravarman I 

Narasimhavarman I 
Contemporary of Pula- 
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The Satakarnis of Kuntala, or the Kanaresa districts, — 

Haritiputra Vishp.uka(ia*Chutakulananda Satakami, Eaja 
of Vaijayantipura, his daughter’s son Haritiputra Siva- 
Skanda-varman (Siva-Skand-Naga ^ri or Skanda-Naga 
Sataka) and others were succeeded by the Kadambas.^ 
A new power — the Vakataka — arose in the central Deccan 
probably towards the close of the third century A.D. 

III. The Sahas of Vjjain. 

The greatest rivals of the restored Satavahana Empire 
were at first the ^aka Kshatrapas of Ujjain. The progeni- 
tor of the Saka princes of Ujjain was Ysamotika who was 
the father of Ohashtana, the first Mahakshatrapa of the 
family. The name of Ysamotika is Scythic.^ His 
descendant, who was killed by Chandra G-upta II, is 
called a Saka king by Bapa in his Harshacharita. It 
is, therefore, assumed by scholars that the Eshatrapa 
family of Ujjain was of Saka nationality. 

The proper name of the dynasty is not hnown. Rapson 
says that it may have been Karddamaka, The daughter 
of Rudradaman boasts that she is descended from the 
family of Karddamaka kings ; but she may have been 
indebted to her mother for this distinction. The Kardda- 
maka kings apparently derive their name from the 
Kardama, a river in Persia.® 

^ The Kadamha dynasty was founded by Mayurasarman, a Bralimana, who 
rose against the Pallavas and, helped by “ Vrihad Bana ” and other kings, 
compelled the lord of Kafichi to confer on him the fillet of sovereignty. He soon 
pushed his conquests to the western ocean, destroying the power of the Satakarpis 
of V'aijayanti. His great-grandson KSkustha-varmaa gave his daughters in 
marriage to the Guptas and other kings. His grandson Myigesa-varman defeated 
the Gaftgas and Pallavas and had his capital at Vaijayanti. Other branches of the 
family ruled at Palasikal, Uchoha%ingi and Triparvata, The Kadambas were finally 
overthrown by the Ohalukyas. 

^ d.B.A.S., 1906, p, 211. 

® Ptosika, Shama Sastry^s translation of Kautilya, p. 86, 
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According to Dubreuil, Chashtana ascended the 
throne in A. D. 78, and was the founder of the 8aka 
era. But this is improbable in view of the fact that 
the capital of Chashtana (Tiastanes) was TJjjain (Ozene 
of Ptolemy), whereas we learn from the lAriplus that 
Ozene was not a capital in the seventies of the first 
century A.D.^ The Periplus speaks of Ozene as a former 
capital, implying that it was not a capital in its own time. 
The earliest known date of Chashtana is S. E. 52. i. e., 
A. D. 130. We learn from the Andhau inscriptions that 
in the year A. D. 130 Chashtana was ruling conjointly 
with his grandson Budradaman. Professors Rapson and 
Bhandarkar point out that his foreign title “Kshatrapa, and 
the use of the Kharoshthi alphabet on his coins, clearly 
show that he was a Viceroy of some northern power — 
probably of the Kushans. Jayadaman, son of Chashtana, 
seems to have acted merely as a Kshatrapa and to have 
pre-deceased his father, and the latter was succeeded as 
Mahaksliatrapa by Budradaman. 

Rudradaman became an independent Mahakshatrapa 
sometime between the years 52 and 72 (A. D. 130 and 
150). We learn from the Junagadh Rock Inscription of 
the year 72 that men of all castes chose him as protector 
and that he won for himself the title of Mahakshatrapa. 
This probably indicates that the power of his house had 
been shaken by some enemy (Gautamlputra?), and he had 
to restore the supreme Satrapal dignity by his own prowess. 

The place names in the inscription seem to show that 
the rule of Rudradaman extended over Pfirv-apar-akar- 
avanti (East and West Malwa), Anupanivrit or the 
Mahishmati (Mandhata ?) region, Anartta ® (district round 

^ The Periplus mentions Malichos (Maliku), the king of the Nabataeans who 
died in A. D. 75, and Zoscales (Za Hakale), king of the Anxnmites who reigned 
from A. D. 76 to 89 (J.B.A.S., 1917, 827-830), 

2 Anartta may, however, designate the district round Yadanagara (Bom. Gaz, 
I, i, 6). In that case Knknra should be placed in the DwSrakS region. The 
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Dwaraka), Surashtra (district round Junagadh), Svabhra 
(the country on the banks of the Sabarmati), Maru 
(Marwar), Kachchha (Outch), Sindhu-Sauvlra (the Lower 
Indus Valley)/ Kukura (part of Central India, probably 
near the Pariyatra Mt. according to the Brihat Samhita, 
XIV, 4), Aparanta (N. Eonkan), Nishada (in the region 
of the Sarasvati and the Western Vindhyas, u/. Nishada- 
rashtra, Mbh. iii. 130. 4; and Pariyatracharah, Mbh., xii. 
136,3-6), etc. Of these places Surashtra, Kukura, 
Aparanta, Anupa, and Akaravanti formed part of 
Qautamiputra’s dominions, and must have been conquered 
either from that king or one of his sons. The Junagadh 
inscription gives the information that Eudradaman 
twice defeated ^atakarni, lord of the Deccan, but did not 
destroy him on account of their near relationship. 
According to Professor Bhandarkar this Satakariii was 
Gautamiputra himself whose son Vasishthiputra Satakarai 
was Eudradaman’s son-in-law. According to Eapson 
the lord of the Deccan defeated by the Saka ruler was 
Pulumayi. 

The great Satrap also conquered the Yaudheyas, who 
are known, from a stone inscription, to have occupied the 
Bijayagadh region in the Bharatpur state. If the Eushan 
chronology accepted by us be correct then he must have 
wrested Sindhu-Sauvtra from one of the successors of 
Kanishka I. 

Eudradaman apparently held his court at TJjjain, 
which is mentioned by Ptolemy as the capital of his 
grandfather Ohashtana, placing the provinces of Anarta 
and Surashtra under his Pahlava (Parthian) Amatya 

BhSgavata PnrSna refers to DwSrakS as “ Kuknr-Andliaka-Trislinibbih guptaV’ 
(L 11 , 10 ). 

^ Sindhu is the inland portion lying to the west of the Indus (Watters, Yuan 
Ohwang, II, 252, 253, read with 256). Sauvira includes the littoral (Milinda Pahho, 
S.B.E., XXXYI. 269), as well as the inland portion lying to the east of the Indus as 
far as Multan (Alberuni, 1.302). 
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Suvisakha, who constructed a new dam on the famous 
Sudars'ana Lake which owed its origin to the “care 
bestowed by the Maurya government upon the question 
of irrigation, even in the most remote Provinces.” 

The great Kshatrapa is said to have gained fame by 
studying grammar (sabda), polity (artha), music (gan- 
dharva), logic (nyaya), etc. As a test of the civilised 
character of his rule it may be noted that he took, and 
kept to the end of his life, the vow to stop killing men 
except in battle. The Sudarsana embankment was 
built and the lake reconstructed by “ expending a great 
amount of money from his own treasury, without oppres- 
sing the people of the town and of the province by 
exacting taxes (Kara), forced labour (Vishti), benevo- 
lences (Pranaya), and the like.” ' The king was helped 
in the work of government by an able staff of officials, 
who were “fully endowed with the qualifications of 
ministers” (amatyaguna samudyuktaih) and were divided 
into two classes, viz., Mati-sachiva (Councillors) and 
Karma-sachiva (Executive Officers). 

Rudradaman was succeeded by his eldest son Dama- 

ghsada I. After Damaghsada there were (according 
to Rapson) two claimants for the succession : his son 
Jivadaman and his brother Rudra Simha I. The struggle 
was eventually decided in favour of the latter. To 
Rudra Simha’s reign belongs the Gunda inscription of 
the year 103 ( = A.D. 181) which records the digging of a 
tank by an Abhira general named Rudrabhfiti, son of the 
general Bahaka. The Abhiras afterwards usurped the 
position of Mahakshatrapa. According to Professor 
Bhandarkar an Abhira named Isvaradatta was the 
Mahakshatrapa of the period 188-90 A.D. But Rapson 
places Isvaradatta after A.D. 236. 

' ^ Bomb, Gaz., I, 1, 39. 
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Eudra Simha I was followed by Ms sons Rudrasena 
Sangbadaman and Eamasena. Three of Damasena’s sons 
became Mahaksbatrapas, viz., Yasodaman, Vijayasena and 
Damajada Sri. This last prince was succeeded by his 
nephew Rudrasena II who was followed by his sons Visva- 
siihha and Bhartridaman. Under Bhartridaman his son 
Visvasena served as Kshatrapa. 

The connection of Bhartridaman and Visvasena with 

the next Mahakshatrapa Rudradaman II and his succes- 
sors cannot be ascertained. The last known member of 
the line was Rudra Simha III who ruled up to at least 
A.D, 888. 

The rule of the Sakas of Western India was destroyed 
by the Guptas. Already in the time of Samudra Gupta 
the Sakas appear among the peoples represented as doing 
respectful homage to him. The Udayagiri Inscriptions 
of Chandra Gupta II testify to that monarch’s conquest 
of Eastern Malwa. One of the inscriptions commemo- 
rates the construction of a cave by a minister of Chandra 
Gupta who “ came here, accompained by the king in 
person, who was seeking to conquer the whole world.” 
The subjugation of western Malwa is probably hinted at by 
the epithet “ Simha-vikranta-gamini,” or vassal of Simha- 
Vikraraa, i.e., Chandra Gupta II applied to Naravarman 
of Mandasor.^ Evidence of the conquest of SurSshtra is to 
be seen in Chandra Gupta’s silver coins which are imitated 
from those of the Saka Satraps. Lastly, B&na in his Harsha- 
charita refers to the slaying of the Saka king by Chandra 
Gupta (Alipure cha para-kalatra kamukam kamini-vesa- 
guptasoha Chandra Guptah Saka-patim asatayaditi).® 

^ To Rtidrasena*s reign belong the Mnlwasar inscription of A, D. 200, and 
Jasdhan inscription of A, D. 205. In tbe latter inscription we have the title Bhadra^ 
muhha applied to ail the ancestors of Rudrasena, excepting JayadSma. 

® Ind. Ant., 1913, p, 162. 

® According to the commentator gatikara the Parahalatra and Kammi referred 
to above was DhruvadevI, and the ruler pf the Sakas was secretly killed by Chandra- 
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IV. Admimst7'aUve Ilaclimery of the ScytMan JPeriodf 

The little that we know about the administration of the 
Scythian Epoch leaves no room for doubt that the institu- 
tions of the age were not haphazard improvisations of 
military upstarts, having no relations with the past, but 
a highly developed and organised system — the fruit of the 
labours of generations of political thinkers and statesmen 
{VaMfi-Vrayoktri). 

The influence of Arthachintahas on Indo-Soythian 
Polity is evident. The ablest among the princes of the 
time assiduously studied the Arthmidya^ ; and the care 
taken to train the occupant of the throne, the employ- 
ment of officers endowed with A^natyaguya, the classifi- 
cation of Sachivas, abstention from oppressive imposition 
of Framycii VisMi, etc. and the solicitude for the welfai’e 
of the Pauras and Janapadas clearly show that the teach- 
ing of the Aidhamstra writers was not lost upon the 
Scythian conquerors of India. There was no great clea- 
vage with the past, and the reference to Maliamatras^ 
Eajjtikas* and Samcharamtaka ® spies, indicate that the 
official machinery of the Maury a period had not ceased 
to function at least in Southern India. 

gupfca disguised as Dnivadevi while the former was making advances of love. 
The grihgaraprakasa by Bhoja throws additional light on the point, quoting 
passages from the DerlcJiawdrapuptow Devichandraguptam by A. Rangaswatni 
Sarasvati, Ind, Ant,, 1923, p. 181 fE), 

^ The «xpression “ Scythian Period” has been used in this section in a broad 
sense to denote the epoch of all the Post- Mauryan dynasties that ruled in India 
during the centuries immediately preceding and succeeding the Christian era. 
During the greater part of this period the most powerful potentate in India was the 
Scythian “ King of Kings ” who had his metropolis in the North-West, hut whose 
commands were not uncften obeyed on the hanks of the Ganges and the Godavari. 
Bee Dale. Rev., Sept., 1925. 

* The JunSgaiJh Inscription of SudradSman (Ind. Ant., 1878, p; 261). 

® ,Iiuders’ Ins. Nos. 937, 1144. Note the employment of a gramana as Maha- 
mStra by a SStavShana ruler, Ins. Nos, 416, 1195. ® Ins. No, 1200.' • 
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But we must not suppose that the entire administrative 
structure of the period was a replica of the Maurya cons- 
titution. The foreign conquerors of North-’Western India 
brought with them several institutions which had been 
prevalent for ages in the countries through which they 
passed. Thus the Persian system of government by 
Satraps was introduced in several provinces of Northern, 
"Western and Southern India, and officials with the Greek 
titles of Meridarch and ruled contemporaneous- 

ly with functionaries having the Indian designations of 
Amatya and Mahasenapati. 

The tide of Scythian invasion could not sweep away 
the tribal republics which continued to flourish as in the 
days of Buddha and Alexander. Inscriptions and coins 
testify to the existence of many such communities,^ and 
like the Idchchhavis and SaJcyas of old, the most powerful 
among them were found very often ranged against their 
aggressive royal neighbours who were now mostly 
Scythian. Unfortunately, the contemporary records do 
not throw much light on their internal organisation, and 
it serves no useful purpose to ascribe to them institutions 
which really belong to their predecessors or successors. 

Though the Scythians could not annihilate the re- 
publican clans, they did destroy many monarchies of 
Northern and Western India, and introduce a more exalt- 
ed type of kingship. The exaltation of monarchy is 
apparent from two facts, namely, the assumption of high 
sounding semi-divine honorifics by reigning monarchs, 
and the apotheosis of deceased rulers. The deification 
of rulers, and the use of big titles are not unknown to 
ancient Indian literature, but it is worthy of note that 
a supreme ruler like Asoka, whose dominions embraced 
the greater part of India and Afghanistan, was content 

‘ e.g., the MSlayas (Malayas), Yandheyas, IrjanSyanas, Udumbaras, Xulutas, 
Kumndas (see Oamb. Hisfc, 528, 529), and Uttamabhadras, 
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with the titles of “Eaji” and “ DeTanampiya.” The 
great rulers of the Scythian age, on the other hand, were 
no longer satisfied with these modest epithets, hut assum- 
ed more dignified titles like Chakravarti, Adhiraja, RaJS- 
tiraja and Devaputra (the son and not merely the beloved 
of the gods). 

In Southern India we come across titles of a semi- 
religious character like Bhikshuraja, Kshemaraja,^ and 
Dharma-Maharajadhiraja^ assumed by pious defenders of 
Indian faiths, probably to distinguish themselves from 
the unbelieving foreigners and barbarian outcasts of the 
North- West.® 

The assumption of big titles by kings and emperors 
was paralleled by the use of equally exalted epithets in 
reference to their chief consorts. Asoka’s queens appear 
to have been styled merely Devi. The mother of Tlvara, 
for instance, is called “ Dutja Devi ” and the implication 
is that the elder queen was Prathama Devi. But in the 
Scythian epoch we come across the titles of Agra-Mahishi 
and Mahadevi which distinguished the chief queen from 
her rivals. Among such chief consorts may be mention- 
ed Nadasi-Akasa, Naganika, and Balasri. 

The apotheosis of deceased rulers is strikingly illus- 
trated by the growing practice of erecting Bevahulm or 
“ Royal galleries of portrait statues.” The most famous 
of these structures was the Devakula of the Pitmiaha 
of Huvishka referred to in a Mathura inscription.^ The 

^ Luders* Ins* No. 1345. 

* Lliders* Ids. Nos. 1196, 1200. 

® It is a characteristic of Indian history that imperial titles 'of one period be- 
came feudatory titles iu the next. Thus the title BijS used by Asoka became ,a feu- 
datory title in the Scythian and Gnpta periods, when designations like ESjadhiy-Sja 
and MahSrSjSdhiraja came into general use. But even M'ahSrajadhiraja became a 
feudatory designation in the ago of the Pratiharas when the loftier style of 
Paramabhattaraka, MahMjadhirSja, Parame^vara was assumed by sovereign rulers. 
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existence of numerous royaL Devakulas as well as 
ordinary temples, and the presence of the \i\mg Devaputra 
probably earned for Mathura its secondary name of “The 
city of the gods.” 

The exaltation of royalty had the sanction of certain 
Bajadlmrma writers who represented the king as a “Ma- 
hati devata” in human shape. But it was probably due, 
in the first instance, to the Scythians who acted as car- 
riers of Persian, Chinese and Eoman ideas of kingship. 
The title Eajatiraja, as Eapson points out, is ‘‘distinctive- 
ly Persian.” “It has a long history from the Eshaya- 
thiyanam Kshayathiya of the inscriptions of Darius down 
to the Shahan Shah of the present day.”^ The epithet 
“Devaputra ” is apparently of Chinese origin.^ If Liiders 
is to be believed, one at least of the Indo-Scythian sove- 
reigns (Kanishka of the Ara Inscription) assumed the 
Eoman title of “ Kaisar,” and the dedication of temples 
in honour of emperors on the banks of the Tiber may 
have had something to do with the growing practice of 
erecting Devakulas on the banks of the Jumna. 

A remarkable feature of the Scythian Age was the 
wide prevalence of the system of Dvairajya in Northern 
and Western India, and Yauvarajya in N. W. India and 
the Par South. Under both these forms of government 
the sovereign’s brother, son, grandson, or nephew had 
an important share in the administration as co-ruler or 
subordinate colleague. In a Dvairajya the rulers appear 
to have been of e(][ual status, but in a Yauvarajya the 
ruling prince was apparently a vice-gerent. As instances 
of Dvairajya may be mentioned the cases of Lysias and 

^ The expressions Kshatrasya Kshatra (Byihad Iranyaka UpanisHad, I. 4, 14), 
Adhiraja, ChakraYarti, etc,, are, no doubt, known to our ancient literature. But 
there is no proof of the use of the last two as formal styles of sovereigns till the 
Posfc-Mauryan period, while the first is never so used* 

' A. a, 1912, 671,682. 
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Antialkidas, Agathokleia and Strato I, Strato I and Strato 
II, Spalirises and Azes, Hagana and Hagamasha, Gondo- 
phemes and Gudaua, Gondophernes and Abdagases, 
Chashtana and Rudradaman, Kanishka II and Huvishka, 
etc,, etc. Among ruling Yuvarajas may be mentioned 
Patika, Kharaosta and the Pallara Yuva-Maharajas Siva- 
Skanda-varman, Vijaya-Skanda-varman, and Vishp.ugopa 
of Palakkada. 

The king, or viceroy resided in cities called AclMsh- 
ihma. The number of such Adhishthanas and various 
other kinds of cities (Nagara, Jlagari), was fairly nume- 
ous. But regarding their administration our information 
is very meagre. We hear only of a city ofScial called 
Nagarakshadarsa^ whose functions are nowhere distinct- 
ly stated. 

Regarding general administration, and the govern- 
ment of provinces, districts and villages we have more 
detailed information. The designations of some of the 
highest officers of state did not differ from those in vogue 
during the Maurya period. Mahamatras, and Rajjukas 
play an important part in the days of the Satavahanas 
and Scythians as in the time of Asoka. But side by side 
with these functionaries we hear of others who do not 
figure in inscriptions of the Maurya Epoch, although 
some of them appear in the Arthasastra attributed to 
Kautilya. 

The officers most intimately associated with the so- 
vereign were the privy councillors, — the Matisachivas 
of the Junagadh epigraph and the Rahasyadhikrita of 
the Pallava grants. Among other prominent court offi- 
cials must be mentioned the Raja Vaidya^ and the 
Raja Lipikara.® 

^ Liiders’ Ins. No» 1351 (Udayagiri Cave Inscription). 

» Ins. Kaufc. 11, 10. , _ 
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Nofc less important than the privy councillors were 
the high military officials— the Mahasenapati,V the 
Dan,danayaka and the Mahadaijdanayaka^ who probably 
correspond to the Senapati and Nayaka''* of Eautilya’s 
Arthasastra. These important functionaries had pro- 
bably under them subordinates like Senagopas, Gaulmi- 
kas^ (captains), Arakshadhikritas® (guards), Asvavarakas® 
(troopers), Bhatamanushyas, Veto. 

We have already referred to one class of civil officers 
f Amatyas or Sachivas), mz., the Mati Sachivas. There 
was another class of Amatyas who served as executive 
officers (Karma Sachivas). From them were chosen 
Governors,® Treasurers,® Superintendents^® and Secretar- 
ies” as in the days of Megasthenes. 

Among treasury officials mention is made of the 
Gamjavara,^® and the Bhapdagarika^® who was one of the 
principal ministers of state (RajamStya), But we have 
no epigraphic reference to the Sannidhatri or the Sama- 
hartri till the days of the Somavamsi kings of Katak. 
The main heads of revenue received inoo the Bhandagara 
or Kosa were, as enumerated in the Junagadh Inscrip- 
tion, Bali, Sulka and Bhaga. These sufficed to fill 
the exchequer of a benevolent prince like Rudradaman 
with kanaka, rajata, vajra, vaidurya ratna, etc. Rulers 

* U24, 1146. 

® 1328, c/. Majumdar^s List of Kharoshfchlliis. Fo. 36. 

® Kant., Bk. X, Ch, 1, 2, 5. 

* Mders’ Ins. 1200j Ep. Ind., XIV, 155 j c/. Mann., VII, 190. 

® Liiders, 1200. 

« LMers, 381, 728. 

^ Liiders, 1200. 

* Liiders, Ins. 965. 

® 1141. 

1186. , ■ ' 

’ ^ 1125. 

1 » Liiders, 82, Note the employment of a BrShmana treasurer by a SojtMan 
ruler. 

Liiders, 1141. 
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less scrupulous than the Mahakshatrapa doubtless 
oppressed the people with arbitrary imposts (kara-vishti- 
pranaya-kriyabhih). Besides the Bhandagira whose 
existence is implied by Luders’ Ins. No. 1141, we 
have reference to the store-house, Kosthagara, (in Ins. 
No. 937), which is described in Book II, Chapter 15 
of Kautilya’s Arthasastra. The inscriptions afford us 
glimpses of the way in which the revenue was spent. 
The attempts to provide for panlya are specially 
noteworthy. TheJunagadh Inscription tells us how'“by 
the expenditure of a vast amount of money from his own 
treasury ” a great Scythian ruler and his amatya restored 
the Sudarsana lake. References to the construction or 
repair of Pushkarinis, udapanas, hradas or tadagas are 
fairly common. Luders’ Ins. No. 1137 makes mention 
of makers of hydraulic engines (Audayantrika), while 
another epigraph^ refers to a royal official called Paniya- 
gharika or superintendent of water houses. Inscription 
No. 1186, after recording the gift of a tadaga, a naga and 
a vihara, refers to the Amatya Skandasvati who was the 
Karmantika (superintendent of the work), an official 
designation known to the Arthasastra (Bk. I, Oh. 12). 

In the Department of Poreign Affairs we have the 
Data, but we do not as yet hear of dignitaries like the 
Samdhivigrahika and KumSramatya who figure so promi- 
nently in inscriptions of the Gupta and Post-Gupta periods. 

Inscriptions refer to officials like the Mahasamiyas 
who preserved records, and others whose exact functions 
and status are nowhere indicated. Amongst these may 
be mentioned the Abhyamtaropasthayaka, Madabika, 
Tuthika and Neyika. 

The big empires of North-Western India were split 
up into vast satrapies ruled by Mahakshatrapas and 


» Luders, 1279. 
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Kshatrapas. These satrapies as well as the kingdoms 
outside the limits of the Scythian Empire, were divided 
into districts called RiisMra, Ahctra, Janapada, Desa or 
Viskaya. We do not as yet hear of the organisation 
into BhiiMis so widely prevalent in Post-Scythian times. 
Eashtra, Ahara (or Hara) and Janapada seem to have 
been synonymous terms, as is proved by the case of 
Satahani-rattha (rashtra) or Satavahani-hara which is 
styled a janapada in the Myakadoni Inscription. The 
chief of&eer in a Eashtra or Ahara was the Eashtrika 
(Eathika) or Amatya. The Amatya Suvisakha, for 
instance, governed Surashtra under the Mahakshatrapa 
Eudradaman. The Amatyas Vishnupalita, Syamaka, 
and Siva-skanda-datta successively governed the ahara 
or district of Govardhana (Nasik) in the time of Gautami- 
putra Satakarpi and Pulumayi, while the neighbouring 
ahara of Mamala (Poona District) was under an Amatya 
whose name ended in — Gupta. In the Ear South the 
chief officer of the Ahara seems to have been called 
‘Vyaprita.’^ The Janapadas, particularly those on 
vulnerable frontiers, were sometimes placed under the 
charge of military governors (strategos, Mahasenapati, 
etc.). The Janapada of Satavahani-hara was, for 
instance, under the Mahasenapati Skandanaga (of the 
Myakadoni Inscription), and portions of the Indian 
borderland were governed by a line of Strategoi (Aspa- 
varman, Sasas) under Azes and Gondoph ernes. 

Des'a, too, is often used as a synonym of Eashtra 
or Janapada. It was under a Desaclhikyita (the 
Deshmukh of mediaeval times), an officer mentioned in 
the Hirahadagalli grant of Siva-skanda-varman. The 
next smaller unit was apparently the Vishaya governed 
by the Yishayapati.^ But sometimes even ‘Vishaya 


1 Liiders, 1327, 1328, 


® 929n (Liiders)* 
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was used a3 a gynonym of Desa or Raslitra, and there 
were oases in the Post-Gupta period of the ?xs 0 of the 
term to designate a larger area than a riishtra.' 

The smallest administrative units were the villages 
called Grama or Gramahara/ and the little towns called 
Nigama. The affairs of a grama were controlled by 
of6.eers styled Garaeyika Ayutta® who were apparently 
headed by the Gramani,^ Gi’amika,® Gramabho jaka ® 
or (Grama) Mahattaraka, Lhders’ (MathurS) Inscription, 
No. 48, gives the names of two such Gramikas, Jayadeva 
and Jayansga. In Southern India we have the curious 
title “ Muluda ” applied to the head of a. villaige.*^ The 
chief men of the Nigamas were the Gahapatis,. the 
counterparts of the Gramavriddhas of villages. In 
Liiders’ Inscription No. 1153 we have evidence of the 
corporate activity of a dhamma-nigama headed by the 
Gahapati. The Grama and Nigama organisation was 
the most durable part of the Ancient Indian system of 
government, and centuries of Scythian rule could not 
wipe it out of e xistence. The village and the Nigama 
were also the nurseries of those ideas of associate life 
which found vent in the organisation of Gosh this,® 
Nikayas,® Parishads,^® Samghas,^^ etc., about which the 
Inscriptions of the period speak so much. Not the least 
interesting of these institutions was the “ Goshthi ” which 
afforded a field for co-operation between kings and 

1 Pleefc, GII, 32a. 

» Ins. No. 1195. 

3 1327. 

* 1833. 

“ 48,69a. 

“ 120a 

’ Ins. 1194. 

' Liiaers’ Ins. 278, 1332, 1335, 1338. 

» 1133. 

125,925. 
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villagers. Liiders’ Ins. Nos. 1332 to 1338 speak of a 
“ Goshthi ” which was headed by the Eajan, and which 
counted among its officials the son of a village headman. 

A less pleasing feature of ancient Indian polity in 
the Scythian as in other times was the employment of 
spies, particularly of the Samcharamfakas," whose 
functions are described with gruesome details in the 
Arthasastra. The evidence of foreign witnesses in 
Maurya and Gupta periods seems, however, to suggest 
that political morality did not actually sink so low as a 
study of the Arthasastra would lead us to think. 
Vatsyayana probably voices the real feelings of his 
countrymen when he says : 
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Genealogical Table of the Sakas of Ujjain. 

■ YsSmotika 

! 

Ohastitaiia 

I 

Jayadamari 
Bndradiman I 


Damajada Sri I 


Eudrasimlia I 




SatyadSman 


"1 


Jivadaman 


r 


Eudrasena I 


Safighadtoan 


r 




DSma]fida gri II Yira- 




Daughter™ 
Vasishfehiptit va 
Safcakarni 




DSmasena 


Yaso- Yija3’'a- 
daman danian I sena 
! 


■1 


DSmajada 

Sri III 


Radrasena II 


r 


Vidvasimha 


1 

Bliartridaman 

i 

Visvaseiia- 


Svanii Jivadanian 


r 


Kudrasimha II 
Yasodamaii II 


Kudi'adiimaa II 


r 


Eudrasena III 


Daughter 


r 


Simhasena 

I 

Eudrasena IV 


Satya Siihha 
Riidra Siralia IIT. 
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different rulers in the same territory, of the same name, 
within a brief period. But, have we not two Chandra 
Guptas and two Kumara Guptas within brief periods ? 
There is no cogent reason for identifying Sri Gupta of 
A. B. 176 with Samudra Gupta’s great-grandfather who 
must have flourished about a century later. 

The names of Sri Gupta’s immediate sueeessors are 
not known. The earliest name of the Gupta family of 
Magadha which appeal’s in inscriptions is that of Maha- 
raja Gupta who was succeeded by his son Maharaja 
Ghatotkacha. 

II. Ghanclra Gupta I. 

The first independent sovereign (Maharajadhiraja)* 
of the line was Chandra Gupta I, son of Ghatotkacha, 

who ascended the throne in 820_^ A. B., the initial 

date of the, Gupta Era. Like his great fore-runner 
Bimbisara he strengthened his position by a matrimonial 
alliance with the Lichchhavis of VaisMi, and laid 
the foundations of the Second Magadhan Empire. The 
union of Chandra Gupta I with the Lichchhavi family 
is commemorated by a series of coins having on the 
obverse standing figures of Chandra Gupta and his 
queen, the Lichchhavi Princess Kumaradevi, and on 
the reverse .a figure of Lakshmi with the legend 
“ Lichchhavayah ” probably signifying that the prosperity 
of Chandra Gupta was due to his Lichchhavi alliance. 
Smith suggests that the Lichchhavis were ruling in 
Pataliputra as tributaries or feudatories of the Kushans 
and that through his marriage Chandra Gupta succeeded 
to the power of his wife’s relatives. But Allan points 

^ In the Eiddhapur plates (J.A.S.B., 1924,68), howe-ver, Ghandra Grupta I 
and even Samudra Gupta are called simply MahSrajSs* 
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oufc that Pataliputra vas in the possession of the Guptas 
even in Sri Gupta’s time.^ 

From our knowledge of Samudra Gupta’s conquests 
it may he deduced that his father’s rule was confined to 
Magadha and the adjoining territories. In the opinion of 
Allan the Puranie verses defining the Gupta dominions 
refer to his reign : 

Anugafiga Prayagamcha Saketam MagadhamstathS 

Etan janapadan sarvan bhokshyante Guptavamsajah. 

It will be seen that Vaisali is not included in this 
list of Gupta possessions. Therefore, we cannot concur in 
Allan’s view that VajsiAl was one of Chandra Gupta’s 
earliest conquests. Nor does Vaisali occur in the list of 
Samudra Gupta’s acquistions. It first appears as a Gupta 
possession in the time of Chandra Gupta II, and consti- 
tuted a Vioeroyalty under an Imperial Prince. 

111. Samudra Oiipta ParahmmmJea,^ 

Chandra Gupta I was succeeded by his son Samudra 
Gupta. It is clear from the Allahabad Prasasti and from 
the epithet tatparigrihita applied to Samudra Gupta in 
other inscriptions that the prince was selected from 
among his sons by Chandra Gupta I as best fitted to 
succeed him. The new monarch seems also to have been 
known as Kacha.® 

It was the aim of Samudra Gupta to bring about the 
' political unification of India and make himself an Ekarat 
like Mahapadma. But his only permanent annexation 

^ Kielhorn’s North Indian Inscription No. 541, however, suggests some 
connection between the Lichohhavis and Pushpapnra (Pataliputra), 

® The titles Parakrama and Parteancahka are found on coins (Allan 
Catalogue, p. if) and in the Allahabad Prasasti (Oil, p. 6). 

® The epithet Sarva-rSjochohhetta found on KScha’s coins shows that he m i 
identical with Samudra Gupta, 
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was that of portions of Aryavarta. loliowing his “ Sarva- 
Icshatrantaka ” predecesssor, this Sarm-rajoGhohlietta 
uprooted Eudradeva, Matila, Nagadatta, Ohandra- 
?arman, Gap.apati Naga, Nagasena, Acbyuta, Nandi, 

Balavarman and many other kings of Aryairarta, 
captured the scion of the family of Kota and made 
all kings of the forest countries (ataTika-raja) his 
servants. Eudradeva has been identified by Dikshit with 
Eudrasena Vakataka. But the Yakatakas can hardly be 
regarded as rulers of Aryavarta, and they were far from 
being uprooted in the time of Samudra Gupta.* Matila 
has been identified with a person named Mattila men- 
tioned in a seal found in Bulandshahr. The absence of 
any honorific title on the seal leads Allan to suggest that 
it was a private one. But we have already come across 
many instances of princes being mentioned without any 
honorific. Chandrayarman has been identified with the 
king of the same name mentioned in the Susunia 
(Bankura District) inscription, who was the ruler of 
Pokharana or Pushkarana. Some scholars identify this place 
with Pokarna in Marwar, and further equate Siddhavar- 
man, the name of the father of Ohandravarman, with that 
of Simhavarman of the Mandasor family. But there is 
very little to be said in support of this conjecture. 
Pokharana is really a village on the Damodara river in the 
Bankura District, some 25 miles east of Susunia Hill.® 
Ganapati Naga, Nagasena and Nandi seem to have 
been Naga princes. That Ganapati Naga was a Naga 

1 Seel.H.Q., I, 2. 254. 

® Of. S. K. Ohattei’ji, “ Tho Origin and Development of the Bengali Language,” 
II. 106 j I. 2, 265. Pandit H. P, gSstri believes that this petty king is 

identical also with the mighty sovereign Chandra of the Mebarauli Iron Pillar 
Inscription who “ in battle in the Vahga countries turned back with his breast the 
enemies who uniting together came against him, and by whom having crossed 
in warfare the seven mouths of the Indus the Vshlikas were conquered,” It 
should, however, be noted that the Puranias represent tb^e Nagas as ruling in 
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prince is evident. This ruler is also known from coins 
found atNarwar and Besnagar,' Nagasena, scion of the 
house of Padmavati" (near Narwar on the Sindh Eiver 
between Gwalior and Jhansi) is mentioned in the 
Harshacharita (Naga-kula-janmanalj sarikasrSvita man- 
trasya asidnaso Nagasenasya Padmavatyam). Nandi 
was also probably a Naga prince. In the Purapaa 
Sisu Nandi and Nandiyasas are connected with the 
Naga family of Central India. We know also the name of 
a Naga prince named Sivanamdi.® Achyuta was probably 
a king of Ahichehhatrs, the modern Ramnagar in the 
Bareli District. To him has been attributed the small 
copper coins bearing the syllables ‘ achyu ’ found at 
Ahiohchhatra.^ As to the Kota-kula Rapson® draws our 
attention to certain coins bearing the inscription Kota. 
These resemble the “ Sruta coins ” attributed to a ruler of 
Srlvastl, and should apparently be referred to that region. 

I The conquered territories were constituted as vishayas 
or Imperial sub-provinces. Two of these vishayas are 
known from later inscriptions, namely, Antarvedi and 
Arikipa. It is significant that Nagas {e.g., the Visayapati 
Sarvanaga) figure as rulers of Antarvedi as late as the 
time of Skanda Gupta, j 

tile Jumna valley and Central India in the fourth oentmylA.D. We learn fi'om the 
Yishnu Parana that NSga dynasties ruled at Paclmavatl and Mathura;. A Naga 
line probably ruled also at YidisS (Pargiter, Kali Age, p. 49). Two kings named 
SadS-Ohandra and OhandrSmsa “ the second Nakhavant are mentioned among 
the post-Aiidhran kings of Naga lineage. One of these, preferably the latter, 
may have been the Chandra of the Meharauli Inscription. The YShlikas beyond 
‘^the seven mouths of the Indus’* are apparently the Baktrioi occupying the country 
near Arakhosia in the time of the geographer Ptolemy (Ind. Ant., 1884, p. 408). 

^ I. 2. 255. 

® Padm§vati=** Padam PawSyS (25 miles n. e. of Narwar) in the apes of the 
confluence of the Sindhu and PSra. NSga coins have been found here ; also a Faim- 
leaf capital with an inscription of the first or second century B.C.” p, 800. 

® Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deocan, p. 31, 

^ Allan, Gupta Coins, xsii, 

^ J. B. A. S., 1898. 449 f. 
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The aimexation of the northern kingdoms named above 
was not the only achievement of Samudra Gnpta. He 
made the rulers of the Atavika rajyas his servants, led an 
expedition to the south, and made his power felt by the 
potentates of Eastern Deccan. We perceive, however, a 
difference between his northern and southern campaigns. 
In the north he played the part of a digvijayi of the 
Early Magadhan type.^ But in the south he followed the 
Epic and Kautilyan ideal of a dbarmavijavl, i.e., he 
defeated the kings but did not annex their territory. 

The Atavika rajyas undoubtedly included the realm 
of Alavaka (Ghazipur) as well as the Forest kingdoms 
connected with Dabhala, i.e., the Jabbalpur region.® Tiie 
conquest of this region by Samudra Gupta is proved 
also by his Eran inscription. One of the Atavika 
states was apparently Kotatavi mentioned in the com- 
mentary on the Namacharita of Sandhyakara Nandi 
(p. 86). In Ep. Ind. YII, p. 126, we have a reference 
to a place called Vatatavi. 

The Kings of Dakshinapatha who came into conflict 
with the great Gupta were Mahendra of Kosala, 
Vyaghraraja of Mah aka ntara. Map.taraja of Kaurala, 
Svamidatta of Kottura, a chieftain of Pishtapura whose 
precise name is uncertain, Damana of Erapdapalla, 
Vishnugopa of Kanchi, Nilaraja of Avamukta, Hasti- 
varman of Vengl, Ugrasena of, Palakka, Kuvera of 
Devarashtra, and Dhananjaya of Kusthalapura. 

Kosala is South Kosala which comprised the modern 
Bilaspur, Raipur and Sambalpur districts, and occasionally 

^ This kind of Vijayais termed Asura^vijaya in the Arthagastra (p. 3S2). The 
name may have been derived from the Assyrians, the ruthlessness of whose conquests 
is well known. Conquest of this type is first met with in India in the sixth century 
B. 0. (c/. AjStafiatru’s conquest of the Lichchhavis and Yidudabha’s conquest of the 
ggkyas) when Persia served as a link between Assyria and India. 

« Fleet, on, p. 114 j Fp. Ind., Till, 284-287. 
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even, a part of Gafijana.^ Its capital was Sripura, the 
modern Sirpur, about forty miles east by north from 
Raipur.^ Mahakan tara is apparently a wild tract of 
Central India probably identical with the Jaso State.® 
Kaurala, probably a variant of Kerala,^ is apparently 
the district of which the capital in later times was 
Yayatinagari on the Mahanadi (near Sonpur).® The 
poet Dhoyi, in his Pavanadutam, connects the Keralis 
with Yayatinagari : 

Lllarh netum nayana-padavim Keralinam ratesehet 
Gachchheb khyatam jagati nagaritn akhyayatam Yayateh- 

■Dr, Barnett, however, suggests the identification of 
Kaurala with one of the villages that now bear the name 
KSrada. 

Kottura has been identified with Kothoor, 12 miles 
south-east of Mahendragiri in Ganjam.® Pishtapura is 
PithSpuram in the Godavari district. Erandapalla is 
identified by Pleet with Eraijdol in Khandesh, and by 
Dubreuil with Erandapali “a town probably near 
Chicacole ” in the Ganjam district.^ But G. Eamdas® 
suggests the identification of Eraiidapalla with Ye^di- 
palli in Yizagapatam or Eijdapilli in Ellora Taluk. 
Kanchi is Conjee veram near Madras. Avamukta cannot 
be satisfactorily identified. But the name of its king 
Nilaraja reminds us of Nilapalli “ an old seaport near 

^ Kongoda, Bp. Ind., TI, 14. 

» Fleet, CII, p. 293. 

* Q\ Raradas (I.H.Q 1. 4. 684) identifies MahakanfcSra witii the * Jhad-khand * 
Agency tracts of Ganjam and Yizagapatam. 

^ Fleet, CII, p. 13. 

* Ep. Ind,, XI, p, 189, KanrSla cannot h© Eollern or Colair which must hare 
been included within the territory of Hastharman of Yehgi. 

« There is another Eottura ‘ at the foot of the hills’ in the Yizagapatam district 
(Yiz. Dist. Gaz., I, 137). 

^ Dabreail, A. H, D., pp. §8-60. , 

» 1,4, p. 683. 
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Yaiiam” in the Godavari district.^ Vengi has been identi- 
fied with Vegi or Pedda-Vegi, 7 miles north of Ellore 
(Krishna Bistrict). Its King Hastivarraau has been 
identified by Hultzsch with Attivarman of the Pallava 
race.® Palakka is probably identical with Palakkada, 
the seat of a Pallava viceroyalty. G. Ramdas locates it in 
the Nellore District.® Bevarashtra is the Yellamanchiii 
tract in the Vizagapatam district.* Kusthalapura is 
according to Br. Barnett probably Kuttalur, near 
Poiur, in North Arcot.® 

The capture and liberation of the southern kings, 
notably of the ruler of Kottura near Mahendragiri, 
reminds us of the following lines of Kalidasa's 
Raghuvamsa 

Grihlta-pratimuktasya sa dharma-vijayl nfipah 

Sriyaih Mahendra-nathasya jahara natu medinim. 

It is not a little surprising that the Allahabad 

Prasasti contains no reference to the Yakatakas who were 
now the predominant power in the region between 
Bundelkhand and Karnata. The earliest reference to the 
Yakatakas occurs in certain inscriptions of Amaravati.® 
The dynasty rose to power under Vindhyasakti and his 
son Prararasena I. Pravarasena appears to have been 
succeeded by his grandson Rudrasena I. Prithivishena I, 
the son and successor of Rudrasena I, must have been a 
contemporary of Samudra Gupta inasmuch as his son 
Rudrasena II was a contemporary of Samudra Gupta’s son 
Chandra Gupta II. Prithivishena I’s political infl.uence 

^ Gazetteer of the GodSvari District, VoL I, p, 213. 

« L 2, p. 263. 

» I.H.Q., I. 4. 686. 

* Dubreiiil, A. H. D., p. IBOj A. S. R., 1908-9, p. 123. 

* Oalo. Rev., 1924, p. 253«. * , 

« Ep. Ind-, XT, pp. 261, 267, 
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extended from Naeling-ki-talaiand Ganj in Bundelkhand * 
to the borders of Kuntala^ i.e., the Kanarese country. 
One of the Ajanta inscriptions credits him with having 
conquered the lord of Kuntala. The Naeh-ne-ki-talal 
and Gaiij regions were ruled by his vassal Vyaghradeva. 
Prof. Bubreuil, however, says that the Nachna. and Ganj 
inscriptions which mention Vyaghra, belong not to 
Prithivishena I but to his descendant Prithivishena II. 
But this is improbable in view of the fact that from the 
time of Prithivishena II’s great-grandfather, if not from 
a period still earlier, down to at least A.D. o 28, the 
princes of the region which intervenes between Nachna 
and Ganj and the Vakataka territory, owned the sway 
of the Gupta empire. Now as Vyaghra of the Nachna 
and Ganj records acknowledges the supremacy of the 
Vakataka Prithivishena, this Prithivishena can only be 
Prithivishena I who ruled before the establishment 
of the Gupta supremacy in Central India by Samudra 
Gupta and Chandra Gupta II (cf. the Eran and 
Udayagiri Inscriptions), and not Prithivishena II during 
whose rule the Guptas, and not the Vakatakas, were the 
acknowledged suzerains of the Central Provinces as w'e 
know from the records of the Parivrajaka Maharajas.® 

The absence of any reference to Prithivishena I in 
Harishena’s Prasasti is explained by the fact that Samudra 
Gupta’s operations w'ere confined to the eastern part of 
Trans- Vindhyan India. There is no reliable evidence that 
the Gupta conqueror carried his arms to the central and 
western parts of the Deccan, i.e., the territory ruled by 
Prithivishena I himself. I Prof. Dubreuil has shown that 
the identification of Devarashtra with Maharashtra and 
of Erapdapalla with Erapdol in Elhandesh, is wrong.* 

• Fleet, Oil, p. 233; Bp. Ind., XVII, 12.. * Ksxnfita, Ind. Ant., 1876, p. 818. 

" Cf. Modern Review, April, 1921, p, 475. ‘ Of. Modern Review, 1921, p. 457. 
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Though Samudra Gupta did not invade the Western 
Deccan it is clear from his Emn Inscription that he did 
deprive the Vakatakas of their possessions in Central India, 
But these possessions were not directly governed hy the 
Vfikataka monarch, but were under a vassal prince. In 
the time of Prithivishena this prince was Vyaghra. We 
should naturally expect a conflict between the Yakataka 
feudatory and the Gupta conqueror. Curiously enough 
the Allahabad Prasasti refers to Samudra Gupta’s victory 
over Vyaghra-raja of Mahakantara. It is probable 
that this Yyaghra-raja is identical with the Vyaghra of 
the Nachna inscription who was the Central Indian 
feudatory' of Prithivishena. | As a result of Samudra 
Gupta’s victory the Guptas succeeded the Vakatakas as 
the paramount power of Central India, f Henceforth the 
Vakatakas appear as a purely southern power. 

The victorious career of Samudra Gupta must have 
produced a deep impression on the jiratjanta lydpatis or 
frontier kings of North-Bast India and the Himalayan 
region, and the tribal states of the Panjab, Western India 
and Malwa who are said to have gratified his imperious 
commands (Prachauda Sasana) “ by giving all kinds of 
taxes, obeying his orders and coming to perform obeisance.” 
iThe most important among the North-East Indian 
frontier kingdoms which submitted to the mighty Gupta 
Emperor w'ere Samatafa (part of East Bengal bordering on 
the sea, having its capital probably at Karmanta or Kampta 
near Comilla), Pavaka (not satisfactorily identified) and 
Kamarupa (in Assam) ;j we learn from the Damodarapur 
plates that Pundiravardhana or North Bengal formed an 
integral part of the Gupta Empire and was governed by a 
line of IJparika Maharajas as vassals of the Gupta 
Emperor, The identification of Pavaka with certain 
districts of Isorth Bengal is, therefore, wrong. The 
Northern Pratyantas were Nepal and Kartripura. The 
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latter principality comprised probably Katarpur in the 
Jalandhar district, and the territory of the Katur, Katuria 
or Katyur rajas of Kumaun, Garhwal and Eohilkhandb 
The tribal states which paid homage were situated on 
the xrestern and south-western fringe of Aryavarta proper. 
Among these the most important were the Malagas, 
Arjunayanas, Yaudheyas, Madrakas, Abhiras, PrSrjunas, 
Sanakantkas, Kakas and Kharaparikas. 

The Malavas were in the Pahjab in the time of 
Alexander. They were probably in Rajaputana when 
they came into conflict with Ushavadata. Their exact 
location in the time of Samudra Gupta cannot be deter- 
mined. In the time of Samudra Gupta’s successors they 
were probably connected with the Mandasor region. We 
find princes of Mandasor using the reckoning (commenc- 
ing B.O. 58) handed down traditionally by the Malava» 
gapa (Malava-gap-amnata). 

The Arjunayanas and the Yaudheyas are placed in the 
I ’ northern division of India by the author of the Brihat- 

Samhita. They may have been connected with the 
Pandoouoi or Panflava tribe mentioned by Ptolemy as 
settled in the Panjab.’® The connection of the Arjuna- 
yanas with the Pandava Arjuna is apparent. Yaudheya 
appears as the name of a son of Yudhishthira in the 
Mahabharata.’ The Harivarh§a, a later authority, con- 
nects the Yaudheyas with Usinara.^ A clue to the loca- 
lity of this tribe is given by the Bijayagadh ins- 
cription.® The hill fort of Bijayagadh lies about two 
miles to the south-west of Byana in the Bharatpur state 
of Rajaputana. According to Dr. V. Smith® the Yaudhe- 

» 285n; J.E.A.S., 1898, 198. 

» Ind. Ant., XIII, 331, 349. 

» Adi, 9S, 76. 

* Pargiter, Mirkaiadeya ParSija, p. 080* 

« Fleet, Oil, p. 251. 

« J.E.A.S.J 18Q7, p. 30* 
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yas occupied the tract still known as Johiya-bar along 
both banks of the Sutlej. 

The Madrakas had their capital at Sakaia or Sialkot 
in the Pan jab. The Abhiras occupied the tract in western 
Eajputana, near Vinasana' in the district called Abiria by 
the Periplus. We have already seen that an 5.bhlra 
became Mahakshatrapa of western India and supplanted 
the Satavahanas in a part of Maharashtra in the second 
or third century A.D. The territories of the Prarjunas, 
Sanakanikas, Kakas and Kharaparikas lay probably in 
Central India. The Prarjunakas are mentioned in the 
Arthasastra of Kautilya (p. ]94) and are located by 
Smith® in the Narsinhapur District of C.P. A clue to the 
locality of the Sanakanlkas is given by one of the 
Udayagiri inscriptions of Chandra Gupta II. The Kakas 
find mention in Mbh. VI. 9.64 — Bishika Vidahhah Kakas 
Taiig and-Paratangana. In the Bombay Gazetteer Kaka 
is identided with Kakupur near Bithur. Smith sug- 
gests that the name may be locally associated with 
Kakauada (Sanchi). The Kharaparikas may have occu- 
pied the Damoh District of C.P.® 

The rise of a new indigenous Imperial power could 
not be a matter of indifference to the foreign potentates 
of the Uttarapatha, Malwa and Surashtra who hastened to 
buy peace “ by acts of homage, such as self-sacrifice, the 
bringing of gifts of maidens, the soliciting of charters 
confirming in the enjoyment of their territories, bearing 
the Garuda seal.” The foreign powers who thus estab- 
lished diplomatic relations with Samudra Gupta were the 
Daivaputra-Shabi-Shahanushahi and the Saka Murundas 
as well as the people of Simhala and all other dwellers 
in Islands. 

^ SudrabhirSn prati dvesbad yatro nasbtal Sarasvat!, Mbh* IX* 37.1. 

» Bh andarkar, LH.Q., 1925, 258 j Ep* lad,, XII., 46, 
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The Daiyapatra-Shahi-Shahanushahi was apparently 
the Kushan ruler of the north-west, a descendant of the 
Great Eanishka. The Saka Murund.as were apparently 
the Scythian chieftains of Surashtra and Central India, 
the representatives of a power which once dominated even 
the Ganges valley. Sten Konow tells us that Murunda 
is a Saka word meaning lord, Sanskrit Svamin. The 
epithet Svarain was used by the Kshatrapas of Surashtra 
and UJjain. A Sanchi inscription recently discovered 
by Marshall discloses the existence of another Saka 
principality ruled about A.D. 319 by the Mahadandanayaka 
Siidharavarinand A Muriipda Svamini is mentioned in 
a Khoh Inscription (Central India). The existence of 
a Murunda power in the Ganges valley in the second 
century A.D. is vouched for by Ptolemy.® 

Samudra Gupta’s Ceylonese contemporary was Megha* 

' varp.a. A Chinese historian relates that Meghavar^a 
sent an embassy with gifts to Samudra Gupta and 
obtained his permission to erect a splendid monastei’y 
to the north of the holy tree at Bodh Gaya for the use 
of pilgrims from the Island. 

Allan thinks that it was at the conclusion of his 
campaigns that the Gupta conqueror celebrated the horse- 
sacrifice which, we are told in the inscriptions of his 
successors, had long been in abeyance. But it should be 
noted that the Asvamedha was celebrated by several 
kings during the interval which elapsed from the time 
of Pushyamitra to that of Samudra Gupta, e.g., ^atakar^i, 
the husband of Nayanika, Pravarasena I Vakataka, great- 
grandfather of Prithivisbeg,a I, the contemporary of 
Samudra Gupta, the Pallava Siva-skanda-varman of the 
Prakrit Hirahadagalli record, and the Naga kings of the 
house of Bharasiva. It is probable, however, that the 

1 Ep., Ind., ZVI, p. 232 ; J.B.A.S.i 1923, 887 ff. 

» Ind. Ant, 1884, 377. ^ 
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court poets ‘ vof tlie Guptas knew little about these 
monarchs. After the horse sacrifice Sam udra Gupta 
apparently tool' the title of Asva-medha-parakramab. 

If Harishena, the writer of the Allahabad Prasasti, is 
to be believed, llie great Gupta was a man of versatile 
genius. “He put to shame the preceptor of the lord of 
Gods and Tumburu and Narada and others by his sharp 
and polished intiellect and choral skill and musical 
aocomplishmentsr ' , He established his title of Kaviraja 
by various poeticab compositions Unfortunately none 
of these composition^ have survived. But the testimony 
of Harishena to his ‘musical abilities finds corroboration 
in the lyrist type of hi^s coins. 

The attribution of the coins bearing the name Kaoha 
to Samudra Gupta may be accepted. But the emperor’^-'-., 
identification with Dharm-ditya of a Paridpu'* ^laht is 
clearly wrong. The titles ksbu by this monarch 
were Apratiratha, Kritanta-parasu, Sarva-raj-oehchhetta,^ 
Vyaghra-parakrama, As'va-medha-parakrama, and P^lra- 
kramahka but not Dharmaditya. 

We possess no dated documents for Samudra Gupta’s 
reign. The Gaya grant professes to be dated in the year 
9, but no reliance can be placed on it and the reading 
of the numeral is uncertain. Smith’s date (330-376) for 
Samudra Gupta is conjectural. As the earliest known 
date of Chandra Gupta II is A.D. 401, it is not 
improbable that his father and predecessor died sometime 
after A.D* 376. 


^ According to the Kavya Mimariisa (Gr.O.S. pp. xvi, 19) a KavirSja is one 
stage farther than a Mahakavi, and is defined as one who is unrestrained in various 
languages varions sorts of poetical compositions and various selltiments’^ 

For the intellectual activities of the Gupta Age, see Bhandarkar, " A Peep 
into the Early History of India** pp. 61-74. 

® 0/. the epithet “ Sarva-kshattrSntaka ” applied to his great fore-runner MaM* 
padma Nanda. 



The Gupta 'Ewsiw^{contimied) : The Age oe the 

VlHRAMABITYAS. ; 

I. Chandra Gupta II Vikra naditya. 

Samudra Gupta was succeeded his son Chandra 
Gupta II VikratnSditya (also called himha Chandra and 
Simha Vikrama), born of queen Pattade?!. Chandra 
Gupta was chosen out of many sjns by his father as 
the best fitted to succeed him. another name of the 
new monarch disclosed by certain Vakataka inscriptions, 
the Archer type of coins and thi Sanchi inscription of 
A.D. 412 was Deva Gupta, Devi-s'd or Deva-raja.^ 

^ JFor his reign we possess a number of dated inscrip- 
tions ko dhat its limits miy be defined with more accu- 
racy than those of his predecessors. His accession should 
be placed before A.D. 401-2, and his death in or about 
A.D. 413-14. 

The most important external events of the reign 
were the Emperor’s matrimonial alliance with the Vaka- 
taka king Rudrasena II, son of Pfithivishena I, and the 
war with the Saka Satraps which added Malwa and 
Surashtra to the Gupta dominions. 

Matrimonial alliances occupy a prominent place in 
the f oreign policy of the Guptas. The Lichchhavi alliance 
had strengthened their position in Bihar. After the 
conquest of the upper provinces they sought alliances 
with other ruling families whose help was needed to 
consolidate the Gupta power in the newly acquired 
territory and prepare the ground for fresh conquests. 
Thus Chandra Gupta II married Kuveranaga, a princess 
of Naga lineage,^ and had by her a daughter named 

1 Cf, Bhandarkarj Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 160. 

» JTSga-kulotpannS, c/. JASB, 1924, p. 68. 
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Prabhavati, whom he gave in marriage to Piudrasena II, the 
Vakataka king of the Central Deccan. According to Dr. 
Smith ^ “ the A akataka Maharaja occupied a geographical 
position in which he could be of much service or disservice 
to the northern invader of the dominions of the Saka 
Satraps of Gujarat and Surashtra. Chandra Gupta 
adopted a prudent precaution in giving his daughter 
to the Vakataka prince and so securing his subordinate 
alliance.” 

The campaign against the western Satraps is apparent- 
ly alluded to in the Udayagiri Cave Inscription of 
Vlrasena-^aba in the following passage “ he (Saba) came 
here, accompanied by the king (Chandra Gupta) in 
person, who was seeking to conquer the whole world.” 
Saba was an inhabitant of Pataliputra who held the 
position, acquired by hereditary descent, of being a 
Sachiva of Chandra Gupta II and was placed by his 
sovereign in charge of the Department of Peace and War. 
He naturally accompanied his master when the great 
western expedition was undertaken. The campaign 
against the Sakas was eminently successful. The fall of 
the Saka Satrap is alluded to by Sana. The annexation 
of his territory is proved by coins. 

Chief Cities of the Empire — The original Gupta metro- 
polis seems to have been at Pataliputra. But after his 
western conquests Chandra Gupta made Ujjain a second 
capital. Certain chiefs of the Kanarese districts who 
claimed descent from Chandra Gupta (Vikramaditya), 
referred to their ancestor as Ujjayini-puravar-adhts'vara as 
well as Patali-puravar-adhisvara. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 
identifies Chandra Gupta with the traditional Vikrama- 
ditya Sakari of Ujjain. ® The titles Sri Vikramah, 

1 JRAS, 1914, p. 324. 

® In literature VikramSditya is reprepeafced as ruling at Pataliputra (Kaths 
sarit-sfigara Yll, 4.3 Yikramaditya itySsidrSja Pataliputrake) as well as Ujjayini. 
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Simha-?ikrama!l^, Ajita-vikramah, Vikramaiika and Vikra- 
maditya actually occur on Chandra Gupta’s coins. 

We have nodetailed contemporary account of IJjjayini 
(also called Visala, Padmavatt, Bhogavati, Hiranyavati)’^ 
in the days of Chandra Gupta. But Pa-hien who visited 
India from A.D.405 to 411 has left an interesting account 
of Pataliputra. The pilgrim refers to the royal palace 
of Asoka and halls in the midst of the city, “ which exist 
now as of old,” and were according to him all made by 
spirits which As'oka employed, and which piled up the 
stones, reared the walls and gates, and executed the 
elegant carving and inlaid sculpture-work, — in a way 
which no human hands of this world could accomplish. 
“ The inhabitants are rich and prosperous, and vie with 
one another in the practice of benevolence and righteous- 
ness. Every year on the eighth day of the second month 
they celebrate a procession of images... The Heads of 
the Vaisya families establish houses for dispensing charity 
and medicines.” The principal port of the empire on the 
east coast was Tamralipti or Tamluk from which ships set 
sail for Ceylon, Java (then a centre of Brahmanism) and 
China, 

Much light is thrown bn the character of Chandra 
Gupta Vikramaditya’s administration by the narrative 
of Ea-hien and the inscriptions that have hitherto been 
discovered. 

Speaking of the Middle Kingdom (the dominions of 
Chandra Gupta) the Chinese pilgrim says “ the people 
are numerous and happy ; they have not to register their 
households, or attend to any magistrates and their rules ; 
only those who cultivate the royal land have to pay a 
portion of the gain from it. If they want to go, they go : 

^ Meghadata (I, 31) and K!atM-sant-s85gara, Tawney*s translation, Yol. II, p. 
S75. For an account of Ujjayini in tho seventh century A.D. see Beal. H, Tsang, 
ir, p. 270,' and Bidding, Ksdambar!, pp. 210, ft. 
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if they want to stay on, they stay. The king governs 
without decapitation or other corporal punishments. 
Griminals are simply fined, lightly or heavily, according to 
the circumstances of each case. Even in cases of repeated 
attempts at wicked rebellion they only have their right 
hands cut off. The king’s body-guards and attendants 
all have salaries. Throughout the whole country the 
people do not kill any living creature, nor drink intoxi- 
cating liquor, nor eat onions or garlic. The only excep- 
tion is that of the Chandalas. In buying and selling 
commodities they use cowries” (Legge). The last statement 
evidently refers to such small transactions as Ea-hien 
had occasion to make (Allan). The pilgrim does not seem 
to have met with the gold coins which would only be 
required for large transactions. That they were actually 
in currency, we know from the refei'ences to donations of 
dinaras and suvarnas in the inscriptions. 

That Chandra Gupta was a good monarch may 
be inferred also from the inscriptions. He was himself 
a devout Vaishnava (Parama-bhagavata). But he ap- 
pointed men of other sects to high offices. His general 
Amrakardava, the hero of a hundred fights (aneka- 
samar-avapta-vijaya-yasas-patakah) appears to have been 
a Buddhist, while his Minister of Peace and War (Saba- 
Virasena) and perhaps also his Mantrin, Sikharasvamin, 
were Saivas. 

Regarding the machinery of Government we have 
no detailed information. But the following facts may be 
gleaned from the inscriptions. 

As in Maurya times the head of the state was the 
Raja who was apparently nominated by his predecessor. 
He was assisted by a b )dy of high Ministers whose office 
was very often hereditary {of. the phrase “ anvaya-prapta 
Sachivya ”). The most important among the High 
Ministers were the Mahtrih, the Samdhi-vigrahika and 
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tile Akshapatal-adhikyita. Like the Maurya Mantrin, the 
Gupta Saiiidhi-vigrahika accompauied the sovereign to 
the battle-field. As in the case of most of the Pradhanas 
of &vaji, there was no clear-cut division between civil 
and military officials. The same person could be Samdhi- 
vigrahika and Maha-dap.da-nayaka, and a Mantrin could 
become a Maha-bal-adhikrita. 

It is not clear whether the Guptas had a central 
Mantriparish id. ^ But the existence of local parishads 
(e.g., the Parishad of Udanakupa) is proved by a Basarh 
seal discovered by Bloch. 

The empire was divided into a number of Provinces 
(Des'as, Bhuktis, etc.) sub-divided into districts called 
Pradesas or Vishayas. Among Besas the Gupta inscrip- 
tions mention Sukulides'a. Surashtra, Pabhala (Dahala or 
Chedi of later times) and “ Kalindi Narmadayor Madhya” 
are also perhaps to be placed under this category. 

Among Bhuktis we have reference to Pundra-vardhana 
bhukti, Tirabhukti, Nagara bhukti, ^ravastl bhukti and 
Ahichchhatra bhukti. Among Pradesas or Vishayas men- 
tion is made of L&ta-vishaya, Tripuri-vishaya, Arikina 
(called Pradesa in Samudra Gupta’s Eran inscription, 
and Vishaya in that of Toramana), Antarvedi, Valavl, 
Gaya, Kotivarsha, Mahakhushapara and Kundadhaiji. 

The Besas were governed by officers called Goptris or 
Wardens of the Marches (c/". Sarveshu Beseshu vidhaya 
Goptrin). The Bhuktis were governed by Uparika Maha- 
rajas who were sometimes princes of the Imperial family 
{e.g., Eaja-putra-deva-bhattaraka, Governor of Pundravar- 
dhana bhukti mentioned in a Baraodarpur plate, Govinda 
Gupta, Governor of Tirabhukti mentioned in the Basarh 
seals ^ and Ghatotkaeha Gupta). The office of Vishaya-pati 

^ The Bilsad Ins, (Oil, 44) refers to a [Pa]rshad. Bat there is nothing to show 
thort it was a central political assembly. 

® Govinda Gapta is known also from the newly discovered Mandasbr Ins. (AST, 
Annual Heportj 1922-23 j Calo. Rev. 1926 July, 155) which mentions his SenMhipa 
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or District Officer was held by Imperial officials like the 
Kumar-amatya and Ayuktaka, as well as by feudatory 
Maharajas {of. Matrivishp.u). Some of the Vishaya-patis 
Sarvanaga of Antarvedi) were directly under the 
Eraperorj while others {e.g., those of Kotivarsha, Arikipa 
and Tripuri) were under provincial governors. The 
Governors and District Officers were no doubt helped by 
officials like the Ohaur-oddharanika, Dapdika, Dandapasika 
and others. Every Vishaya consisted of a number of 
gramas or villages which were administered by the 
Gramikas, Mahattaras or Bhojakas. 

Outside the limits of the Imperial provinces lay the 
vassal kingdoms and republics mentioned in the Allahabad 
pras'asti and other documents. 

The Basarh seals throw some interesting sidelight on 
the provincial and municipal government as well as the 
economic organisation of the province of Tirabhukti. 
The province was apparently governed by prince Govinda 
Gupta, a son of the Emperor by the Mahadevl Srt 
Dhruvasvamini, who had his capital at Vaisall. The seals 
mention several officials like the Uparika (Governor), 
the Kumar-amatya, the Maha-pratihara (the great 
chamberlain), the MahS-dapda-nayaka (the great general), 
the Vinaya-sthiti-shapaka (the censor), and the Bhatas- 
vapati (lord of the army and cavalry), and the following 
offices, e.g., Yuvaraja-padlya Kumar-amaty-adhikarapa 
(office of the minister of His Highness the Crown Prince, 
according to Vogel), Rapa-bhapdagSr-adhikarapa (office 
of the chief treasurer of the war department), Baladhi- 
karapa (office of the chief of the military forces), 
Dapdap as-adhikarapa (office of the chief of Police), 
Tira-bhukty-uparik-adhikarapa (office of the governor of 
Tirhut), Tirabhuktau Vinaya-sthiti-sthapak-adhikarapa 

Vajuraksliita, and YSyu’s son Dattabhafea, commander-in-cMef of tbe forces of king 
jprabhakara, (46Y-68 A. D.). 
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(office of the Censor? of Tirhut), Vaisaly-adhisthan- 
adhikarana (office of the governor of Vais'all), Srl-parama- 
bhattaraka-padlya Kumar-amaty-adhikarapia (office of the 
minister of the Prince waiting on His Majesty). 

The reference to the Parishad of Udanakupa shows 
that the Parishad still formed an important element of 
the Hindu machinery of government. The mention of the 
corporation of bankers, traders and merchants (Sreshthi- 
sarthavaha-kulika-nigama) is of interest to students of 
economics. 

Chandra Gupta II had at least two queens, Dhruvadevi 
and Kuveranaga. The first queen was the mother of 
Govinda Gupta and Kumara Gupta I. The second queen 
was the mother of Prabhavatl who became queen of the 
Vakatakas and gave birth to Divakarasena, Damodara- 
sena and Pravarasena II. Certain mediseval chiefs of 
the Kanarese country claimed descent from Chandra 
Gupta. The origin of these chiefs is probably to be 
traced to some unrecorded adventures of Vikramaditya in 
the Deccan. 

GENEALOGT OE THE VSkSTAKAS. 

¥mclhy5sakti 

Maharaja Pravarasena I. Bhavanaga, King of BhSrasivas 

Gautam Tpnfc r a daugh ter 

Sainndra Gupta MahSrSja Eudrasena I 

MahSrajMhirSja | 

Chandra Gupta 11 MahSrSja Pfithivishena I, 

PrabhSvatl—MahSrSja Eudrasena II 

1 I ^ 1 

Yuvaraja Divakarasena Dilmodarasena Pravarasena II 

Ajjhitabhatfcarika ~ Narendrasena 

Princess of Kunfcala | 


} 

Devasena 

I 

Harishena. 


Prithivishena II 
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11. Kum,Ura Gupta I Mahendraditya. 

Chandra Gupta II’s successor was Kumara Gupta I 
Mahendraditya ‘ whose certain dates range from A. D. 
415 to A. D. 456. His extensive coinage, and the 
wide distribution of his inscriptions show that he was 
able to retain his father’s empire including the western 
provinces. One of his viceroys, Chiratadatta, governed 
Pundravardhana Bhukti or north Bengal another viceroy, 
prince Ghatotkacha Gupta governed the province of 
Erap which included Turabavana ; ® a third viceroy or 
feudatory, Bandhuvarman, governed Das'apura.'* The 
Karamadande inscription of A.D. 436 mentions Pfithivi- 
shena who was a Mantrin and Kumar-amatya, and after- 
wards Maha-baladhikrita or general under Kumara Gupta, 
probably stationed in Oudh. 

Like his father Kumara was a tolerant king. During 
his rule the worship of Svaml Mahasena (Karttikeya), 
Buddha, Siva in the linga form, and the sun, as well as 
that of Vishnu, flourished peacefully side by side,® 

The two notable events of Kumara ’s reign are : the 
celebration of the horse sacrifice (evidenced by the rare 
Asvaraedha type of his gold coinage), and the temporary 
eclipse of the Gupta pow'er by the Pushyamitras. The 
reading Pushyamitra in the Bhitari inscription is, 
however, not accepted by some scholars because the 
second syllable of this name is damaged.® Mr. IT. B. 

^ Also called Sri Mabendra, Asvaraedha Mahendra, Ajifca Mahendra, Simba 
Mabendra, Sri Mahendra Simba, Mabendraknmara, Sitbba Yikraraa (Allan, Gupta 
Coins, p, 80), VjSgbra-bala*parakraraf», and Sj i PratApa 

* C/. tbe DSmodarpur plates of the years 124 and 129. 

» M. B. Garde, Ind, Ant , 1920, p. 114, Tumain Inscription of the year 116, ».e., 
A.B. 435. 

* Mandasor Inscription of A.D. 437-8. 

* <7/. the Bilsad, Mankuwar, Karamada^fje, and Mandasor inscriptions, 
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Divekar in his article “ Pusyamitras in Gupta Period” ^ 
makes the plausible emendation Yudhy=amitrams=s:ca 
for Dr. Fleet’s reading PufyamitrSriis^ca in O.l.I,, iii, 
p. 55. It is admitted on all hands that during the con- 
cluding years of Kumara’s reign the Gupta Empire “had 
been made to totter.” Whether the refwrence in the 
inscription is simply to Amitras (enemies), or to 
Pusbyamitras, cannot be satisfactorily determined. We 
should, however, remember in this connection that a 
people called Pushyamitra is actually referred to in the 
Vishnu Parana and probably also in the Jain Kaipasatra.® 
The fallen fortunes of the Gupta family were restored 
by prince Skanda Gupta.® 

Kumara’s chief queen was Anantadevi. He had at 
least two sons, »ia., Pura Gupta, son of Anantadevi, and 
Skanda Gupta the name of whose mother is not given in 
the iuseriptions. Hiu n Tsang calls Buddha Gupta 
(Eu-to-kio-to) or Budha Guptt* a son of Sakraditya. 
The only predecessor of Budha Gupta who had this title 
was Kumara Gupta I who is called Mahendraditya on 
coins. Mahendra is the same as Sakra. The use of 
synonymous terms as names was not unknown in the 
Gupta period. Vikramaditya was also called Vikra- 
mahka. Skanda is called both VikramSditya and 
Kramaditya, both the words meaning “sun of power.” 
If Sakraditya of Hiuen Tsang be identical with 
Mahendraditya or Kumara I, Budha Gupta was a son of 
Kumara. Another son of the latter was apparently 
Ghatotkacha Gupta,® 

^ Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute* * S BE XXII, 292, 

® C/. the Bhitari Inscription, 

* The name Fo-to-kio-to has been restored as Buddha Gupta. But we have 
no independent evidence regarding the existence of a king named Buddha Gupta 
about this period. The synchronism of his successor’s successor Ballditya with 
Mihirakula indicates that the king meant was Budha Gupta, see p. 366, 

® C/. the Turaain Inscription referred to by Mr, Garde | also the Ba^rh feel 
mentioning gri Ghatotkacha Gupta* . 
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IIL Skanda Gupta Fihramaditya. 

In an interesting paper read before the members of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Br. B. 0. Majumdar suggested 
that after Eumara’s death there was a fratricidal struggle 
in which Skanda Gupta came off victorious after defeat- 
ing his brothers including Pura Gupta, the rightful 
claimant, and rescued his mother just as Krishp^a rescued 
Bevakl.^ Br. Majumdar says that the omission of the 
name of the mother of Skanda Gupta in the Bihar Stone 
Pillar and Bhitari Inscriptions indicates that she was not 
a Mahadevi, and Skanda was not the rightful heir. The 
rightful heir of Eumara was Pura Gupta, the son of the 
Mahadevi Anantadevl. 

We should, however, remember that there was no rule 
prohibiting the mention of non-Mahadevis in insciiptions. 
The mother of Prabhavati, Kuberanaga, was not Chandra 
Gupta II’s Mahadevi. Nevertheless she is mentioned 
in the inscriptions of her daughter. On the other hand 
the names of queens, the mothers of kings, were some- 
times omitted.^ In the genea’ipgical portion of the 
Banskhera and Madhuban plates the name of Yasomati 
08 Harsha's mother is not mentioned, but in the Sonpat 
seal she is mentioned both as the mother of Bajya- 
vardhana and as the mother of Harsha. The Pala 
inscriptions mention Lajja, the queen of Vigraha Pala I 
and mother of Narayana Pala^ but do not mention the 
queen of Naraya^a Pala who was the mother of Rajya 
Pala. They again mention Bhagyadevi the queen of 
Rajya Pala and mother of Gopala II. In the Bapagarh 
Inscription of Mahi Pala I we have a reference to his 
great-grandmother Bhagyadevi, but no mention of his 

1 the BHitart Inscription. 

‘ " * th'^name of tKe -fatHer 6f sometlmea omitted (c/. 
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own mother. The omission of the name of Skanda’s 
mother from inscriptions is, at best, an argumenUtm 
ex silnilio which can only be accepted if it can be proved 
that the mention of the name of a Mahadevi was 
compulsory and that the mention of the name of an 
ordinary queen was prohibited. The case of Kuberanaga 
shows that there was no rule prohibiting the mention of 
an ordinary wife of a Gupta king. 

As to the question of rightful claim to the succession, 
we should remember that the cases of Samudra Gupta 
and Chandra Gupta II suggest that the ablest among the 
princes \\as chosen irrespective of any claim arising out 
of birth. 

There is nothing to show that the struggle at the 
end of Kumara’s reign, referred to in the Bhitarl inscrip- 
tion, was a fratricidal struggle. The relevant text of 
the inscription runs thus : — 

Pitari divam upete viplutgrh vamsa-lakshmim 
bhuja-bala-vijit-arir-yyah pratishthapya bhuyah 
jitam-iti paritoshah mataram sasra-nettrara 
hata-ripur-iva Krishfl,o Devakim-abhyupetat- 

The enemies (ari) who made the Varhsa-lakshmi of 
Skanda Gupta “ vipluta ” after the death of his father 
were apparently enemies of the Gupta family, i.e., out- 
siders not belonging to the Gupta lineage. As a matter 
of fact the enemies expressly mentioned in the Bhitari 
inscription were outsiders, e.g., the Pushyamitras * and 
the Hunas. There is not the slightest reference to a 
fratricidal war. There is no doubt a passage in the 
Junagadh-inscription of Skanda which says that "the 
goddess of fortune and splendour of her own accord 

^ Even if tbe reference bo merely to-/* Amitras ” (see ante, p, 354), these 
amitras could not have included an elder brother, as the p«^sage >** kshitipa-charana^ 
pi, he sthSpita v5ma padab ” clearly shows. 
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selected (Skan da) as her husband .having discarded 

all the other sons of kings,” But it does not necessarily 
imply that there was a struggle between the sons of 
Kumara in which Skanda came off victorious. It only 
means that among the princes he was considered to be 
best fitted to rule. In the Allahabad prasasti we have 
a similar passage : — “ who (Samudra Gupta) being looked 
at with envy by the faces, melancholy through the re- 
jection of themselves, of others of equal birth was bid- 

den by his father,— who exclaiming ‘ verily he is worthy ’ 
embraced him — to govern of a surety the whole world.” 
It may be argued that there is no proof that Skanda was 
selected by Kumara. On the contrary he is said to have 
been selecte d by Lakshmi of her own accord. This is 
not surprising in view of the fact that the empire was 
made to totter at the close of Kumara’s reign, and Skan- 
da owed its restoration to his own prowess. The impor- 
tant thing to remember is that the avowed enemies of 
Skanda Gupta mentioned in his inscriptions were outsiders 
like the Pushyamitras, Hupias^ and Mlechchas.® The 
Manujendra-putras of the Junagadh inscription are men- 
tioned only as disappointed princes, not as defeated ene- 
mies, like the brothers of Samudra Gupta who were dis- 
carded by Chandra Gupta I. We are, therefore, inclined 
to think that as the tottering Gupta empire w^as saved 
from its enemies (<9.^., the Pushyamitras) by Skanda 
Gupta, it was he who was considered to be best fitted to 
rule. There is no evidence that his brothers disputed his 
claim and actually fought for the crowm. There is no- 
thing to siio w that Skanda shed his brothers’ blood and 
that the epithet “ amalatma” applied to him in the Bhi- 
tarl inscription was unjustified. 

“ JanSgadh Ins, 
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Skanda Gupta assumed the titles of Kramaditya and 
Vikramaditya,* From the evidence of coins and inscrip- 
tions we know that he ruled from A,D. 465 to 467- 

The first achievement of Skanda was the restoration 
of the Gupta Empire. From an inscriptional passage we 
learn that while preparing to restore the fallen fortunes 
of his family he was reduced to such straits that he had 
to spend a night sleeping on the bare earth. Line twelve 
of the Bhitari Inscription tells us that when Kumara 
Gupta I, had attained the skies, Skanda conquered his 
enemies by the strength of his arms. From the context 
it seems that these enemies were the Pushyamitras “ who 
had developed great power and wealth.” 

The struggle with the Pushyamitras w'^as followed 
by conflicts with the Huj^as‘‘^ and probably also with 
the Vakatakas in which the emperor was presumably 
victorious in the end. The invasion of the Hupas 
took place not later than i.D. 458 if we identify them 
with the Mlechchas of the Junagadh inscription. The 
memory of the victory over the Mlechchas is preserved 
in the story of king Vikramaditya, son of Mahendraditya 
of UJjain in Somadeva’s Katha-sarit-sagara.® Central 
India and Surashtra seem to have been the vulnerable 
parts of the Gupta empire. The Balagbat plates^ refer 
to Narendrasena Vakataka, son of Skanda Gupta’s cousin 
Pravarasena IT, as “ Kosala Mekala-Malav-adhipaty- 
abhyarchita feana.” The Junagadh inscription tells us 
“ he (Skanda) deliberated for days and nights before 

^ Allan, catalogue, pp. 117, 122; cf. Fleet, CII, p. 5B . — 

Vinaya-ljala-sunitair-vvikiamena kramena 
pratidinam-abliiyogSd-ipsitam yena. labdhvS.” 

" The Hunas are njentioned not only in inscriptions, but in the Mahabharata, 
the Pnr<inas, the Baghuvaiiisa and later in tho^Harshacharita and tho Hitiyakyamrita 
of Somadeva. The Lalita Vistara (translatod by Dharmaraksha, d. 813) mentions 
the Hiinalipi (Ind. Ant., 1913, p. 266), 

Allan, Gupta Coins, Introduction, p, xlix. 

Bp. Ind., IX, p. 271. 
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making up Ms mind who could be trusted with the 
important task of guarding the lands of the Surashtras.” 
Allan deduces from this and from the words “ Sarveshu 
deseshu vidhaya goptrin ” that the emperor was at parti- 
cular pains to appoint a series of Wardens of the Marches 
to protect his dominions from future invasion. One of 
these Wardens was Parnadatta, governor of Surashtra. 
In spite of all his efforts Skanda Gupta could not save the 
westernmost part of his empire from future troubles. 
During his lifetime he, no doubt, retained his hold over 
Surashtra and the adjoining portions of Malwa, But his 
successors do not appear to have been so fortunate. Not 
a single inscription has yet been discovered which shows 
that Surashtra and western Malwa formed parts of the 
Gupta empire after the death of Skanda Gupta. On the 
contrary Harishena Vakataka, grandson of Narendrasena, 
claims victories over Lata and Avanti, besides Trikuta, 
Kuntala, Andhra, Kalinga, and Kosala, while the 
Maitrakas of Valabhi gradually assume independence. 

The later years of Skanda seem to have been tranquil.^ 
The emperor was helped in the work of administration by 
a number of able governors like Parnadatta, viceroy of the 
west, Sarvanaga Vishayapati of Antarvedi or the Doab, 
and Bhimavarman, the ruler of the Kosam region. 
Ohakrapalita, son of Pariiadatta, restored in A.D. 457-8 
the embankment forming the lake Sudarsana which had 
burst two years previously. The emperor continued the 
tolerant policy of his fore-fathers. Himself a Vaish^ava, 
he and his officers did not discourage other faiths, e.g., 
Jainism and solar worship. The people were also tolerant. 
The Kahaum inscription commemorates the erection of 
Jaina images by a person “full of affection for Brahmaigas.” 
The Indore plate records a deed by a Brahmana endowing 
a lamp in a temple of the Sun, 

^ C/. the Kabaum Ins. 


The Gupta Empire {continued ) : The Later Guptas. 

1. Survival of the H-tipta Power after Skanda Gupta. 

It is now admitted by all scholars that the reign of 
Skanda Gupta ended about A.D. 467.’ When he passed 
away the empire did not wholly perish. We have epi- 
graphic as well as literary evidence of the continuance 
of the Gupta empire in the later half of the fifth as 
well as the sixth and seventh centuries A.D. The 
Damodarpur plates, Sarnath inscriptions^ and the Bran 
epigraph of Buddha Gupta prove that from A.D. 477 to 
496 the Gupta empire extended from Bengal to Eastern 
Malwa. The Betul plates of the Parivrajaka Maharaja 
Saiiikshobha dated in the year 199 G.E. (Srimati pra- 
varddhamana-vijaya-rajye samvatsara-sate nava-navaty- 
uttare Gupta nrpa rajya-bhuktau), i.e., 518 A.D., testify 
to the fact that the Gupta sway at this period was acknow- 
ledged in Dabhala, which included the Tripui'i Vishaya 
(Jabbalpur region).® Another inscription of Samkshobha 
found in the valley near the village of Kboh in Baghel- 
khand, dated in A.D. 528, proves that the Gupta empire 
included the Central Provinces even in A.D. 528.^ 
Five years later the grant of a village in the Kotivarsha 
Vishaya of Pupdra-vardhana-bhukti “ during the reign of 
Parama-daivata Parama-bhattaraka Maharajadhiraja Sri 

Gupta,”® shows that the Gupta empire at 

this period included the eastern as well as the central 



^ Smith, the Oxford History of India, additions and corrections, p, I7l, end. ^ 

- A.S.T. Report, 1914-15. 

^ Bp. Ind.. YIII, pp. 284-87. ^ 

^ Fleet, C.IJ, III, pp. 11346. 

* Ep. Ind., XY, p. US 
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provinces. Towards the close of the sixth century a 
Gupta king, a contemporary of Prahhakara-vardhana of 
the Pushpabhuti ^ family of Srikantha (Thanesar), was 
ruling in Malava.^ Two sons of this king, Kuraara 
Gupta and Madhava Gupta were appointed to wait upon 
the princes Pajya-vardhana and Harsha of Thanesar. 
Prom the xiphshad inscription of ^dityasena we learn 
that the fame of the father of Madhava Gupta, the 
associate of Harsha,® marked with honour of victory in 
war over Susthitayarman, king of Kamarupa, was cons- 
tantly sung on the banks of the river Lohitya or Brahma- 
putra. This indicates that even in A.D. 6C0 (the time of 
Prahhakara-vardhana) the sway of the Gupta dynasty 
extended from Malava to the Brahmaputra. * 

In the first half of the seventh century the Gupta 
power was no doubt overshadowed by that of Harsha. 

■ But after the death of the great Kanauj monarch, the 
Gupta empire was revived by Adityasena, son of Madhava 
Gupta, who “ ruled the whole earth up to the shores of 
the oceans,” performed the Asvamedha and other great 
sacrifices and assumed the titles of Parama-bhattai'aka 
and M.aharajadhiraja. 

‘ The correct spelling is probably Pushyabh5ti (Ep. Ind. I, 68), ■ ; 

® M&’ava seems to have been under the direct rule of the Guptas in the sixth 
and seventh centuries, Magadha was administered by the viceregni family of 
Varmar.s (cf. Kairfirjuni Rill cave Ins., GII, 226; also Purnavarman mentioned by 
Eiuen Tsang), The precise location and extent of the Malava of the later Guptas 
cannot be determiuecl. In Bp. Ind. Y. 229 the Dandanftyaka Anantapala, a 
feudatoiy of Yikr;imaditya VI, is said to have subdued the Sapia Malava countries 
up to the Himdaya Mountains. This proves that there were as many as seven 
countries called Malava. These were probably : (!) Mo-la-po (MSlfivaka-ahSra 

of Yalabhi grants) on the Mali! governed by the Maitrakas, (2) Avanti ruled by a 
BrShmana family in the time of H. Tsang, (3) Piirva-Malava (round Bhilga). (4) 
District round Prayaga. (6) Fatehpur District of U, P. (6) Cis*Sutlej districts 
of the Pan jab. (7) Some Himalayan territory. The Later Guptas probably held 
(3) and (4), 

a G/, Hoernle in JRAS, 1903, 561. ■ > 

* An alingion to the later Guptas seems to occur in the S’adawhuH of 
which says that the lotus feet of Huvera, the poet’s great-grandfather, were vror-» 
shipped by many a Gupta. 
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11. Tura Gupta and Narasimha Gupta, Bdladitya. 

We shall now proceed to give an account of Skanda 
Gupta’s successors. The immediate successor of Skanda 
Gupta seems to have been bis brother Pura Gupta. The 
existence of this king was unknown till the discovery of 
the Bhitarl seal of Kumara Gupta II in 1889, and its 
publication by Smith and Hoernle. ^ This seal describes 
Pura Gupta as the son of Kumara I by the queen 
Anantadevl, and does not mention Skanda Gupta. The 
mention of Pura Gupta immediately after Kumara with 
the prefix Tat-pad-anudhyata does not necessarily prove 
that Pura Gupta was the immediate successor of his 
father, and a contemporary and rival of his brother or 
half-brother Skanda Gupta. ® In the Manahali grant 
Madanapala is described as Sri-Ramapala-Deva-pad-anu- 
dhyata, although he was preceded by his elder brother 
Kumarapala. In Kielhorn’s Northern Inscription, No. 
39, Vijayapala is described as the successor of Kshitipala, 
although he was preceded by his brother Devapala (Ins. 
No. 31). Dr. Smith has shown that Skanda ruled over 
the whole empire including the eastern and the central as 
well as the western provinces. There was no room for a 
rival Maharajadhiraja in Northern India during his reign. 
He was a man of mature years at the time of his death 

» JASB, 1889, pp. 84.105. 

® The omission of Skanda^s name in the Bhitari seal of his brother*s grandson 
does not necessarily imply that the relations between him and Pura^s family were 
unfriendly. The name of Piilakesin II is omitted in an inscription of his brother 
and Regent Vishnuvardhana (SStarS grant, Ind. Ant. 1890, p. 277). The name of 
Bhoja II of the Imperial PratihSra dynasty is not mentioned in the Partabgarh 
Inscription of his nephew MahendrapSla II, but it is mentioned in an inscription 
of his brother VinSyakapSia, the father of Mahendrapala. Besides, there was no 
custom prohibiting the mention of the name of a rival uncle or brother. Mangalesa 
and Govinda 11 are mentioned in the inscriptions of their rivals and their descen. 
dants. On the other hand even an ancestor of a reigning king wa** sometimes 
omitted, e-gr., Rudrasena II is[omitted in one Ajap^ inscription, Bharapatta is omitted 
in his spn^s inscription (Kielhom. N. Ins. No^ 464) ♦ 
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eir. A.B, 467. His brother and successor Pura Gupta, 
too, must have been an old man at that time. It is, 
therefore, not at all surprising that he had a very short 
reign and died sometime before A.D. 473 when Ms grand- 
son Eumara Gupta II was ruling. Pura Gupta’s queen 
was Sri Vatsadevi, the mother of Narasimha Gupta 
Baladitya. 

^ ^ Gupta have the reverse legend 

Sri Vikramah. Allan identifies him with king Vikrama- 
ditya of Ayodhya, father of Baladitya, who was a patron 
of Buddhism through the influence of Vasubandhu. The 
importance of this identification lies in the fact that it 
proves that the immediate successors of Skanda Gupta 
had a capital at Ayodhya probably till the rise of the 
Maukharis. If the spurious Gaya plate is to be believed 
Ayodhya was the seat of a Gupta Jaya-skandhav5ra as 
early as the time of Samudra Gupta. 

The principal capital of Baladitya and his successors 
appears to have been Kasl.‘ The evidence of the Bharsar 
hoard seems to suggest that a king styled Prakasaditya 
came shortly after Skanda Gupta, Prakasaditya may 
have been a biruda of Pura Gupta Sri Vikrama, or of his 
grandson Kumara Kramaditya, preferably the latter as 
the letters Ku seem to occur on Prakasaditya’s coins. 
That the same king might have two “ Aditya ” names is 
proved by the cases of Skanda Gupta (Vikramaditya and 
Kramaditya) and Siladitya Dharmaditya of Valabhi. 

Pura Gupta was succeeded by his son Narasimha 
Gupta Baladitya. This king has been identified with 
king Baladitya who is represented by Hiuen Tsang as 
having overthrown the tyrant Mihirakula. It has been 
overlooked that Hiuen Tsang’s Baladitya was the imme- 
diate successor of Tathagata Gupta® who was himself the 

' Life of Hioen Tsang, p. Hi. Si-yu-ki, 11, p. 168. 
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immediate successor of Budha Gupta ^ whereas Narasiui- 
ha Gupta Baladitya was the sou aud successor of Para 
Gupta who in his turn was the son of Kunaara Gupta I 
and the successor of Skanda Gupta. The son and 
successor of Hiuen Tsang’s Baladitya was Vajra ^ while 
the son and successor of Narasimha was Eumara Gupta 
II. It is obvious that the conqueror of Mihtrakula was 
not the son of Pura Gupta but an altogether different 
individual.® The existence of several kings of the 
Madhyades'a having the Bimda Baladitya is proved by 
the Sarnath Inscription of Prakataditya.^ Narasithha 
Gupta must have died in or about the year A.D. 473. 
He was succeeded by his son Kuinara Gupta II Krama- 
ditya by queen Maha-lakshmi-devi, 

111. Kumara Gupta II. 

Kumara Gupta II has been identified with the king 
of that name mentioned in the Sarnath Buddhist Image 
inscription of the year 154 G.E., i.e., A.D. 473-74. 
Messrs. Bhattasali and R. G. Basak think that the two 
Kumara Guptas were not identical. The former places 
Kumira, son of Narasimha, long after A.D. 500.® But his 
theory is based upon the wrong identification of Narasirh- 
ha with the conqueror of Mihirakula. According to 
Mr, Basak Kumara of the Sarnath Inscription was the 
immediate successor of Skanda. In his opinion there 
were two rival Gupta lines ruling simultaneously, one 

! V . Fo^to-Mo-to. Beal, and Watfcers render fehe term bj Buddha G-npta, a 

name unknown to Gupta epigraphy. The synchronism of his grandson BSHditya 
with Mihirakula proves that Budha Gupta is meant, see p. 366, post 
‘ ® Yuan Ohwiing, 11, p. 165. 

v ; f Mr. Bhattasitli who upholds the identification of Hiuen Tsang^s Baladitya 
with, the son of Pura Gupta not only ignores the evidence of the Lije oj Hiuen Tsang 
p, ill, but makes the astounding suggestion that Vajra was a family name. 

* O.BL, p. 285. 

* Dacca Eeview, May and Jim©, 1920, pp. 64-57. 
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consisting of Skanda, Kumara of Sarnath and Bndha, tlie 
other consisting of Pura, Narasimha and his son Kainara 
of the Bhitari seal. But there is not the slightest 
evidence of the disruption of the Gupta empire in the 
latter half of the fifth century A.D. On the contrary 
inscriptions prove that both Skanda and Biidha ruled 
over the whole empire from Bengal to Western India. 
There is thus no cogent reason for doubting the identity 
of Kumara of the Bhitari seal with his namesake of the 
Sarnath inscription. 

Kumara II’s reign must have terminated in or about 
the year A.D. 476-77, the first known dtite of Budha 
Gupta. The reigns of Pura, Narasimha and Kumara II 
appear to be abnormally short, amounting together to only 
ten years (A.D. 467-77). This is by no means a unique 
case. In Vengi three Eastern Ohalukya Monarchs, ijiz., 
Vijayaditya IV, his son Ammaraja I, and Ammaraja’s 
son, another Vijayaditya, ruled only for seven years and 
six and a half months.^ In Kasmira five kings Suravarman 
I, Partha, Samkaravardhana, Unmattavanti and Sura- 
varman II, ruled within six years (A.D. 933-939) ; and 
three generations of kings, viz., Yas'askara, his uncle 
Varp.ata, and his son Samgramadeva ruled for ten years 
(A.D. 939-949). 

IV. Budha Gupta. 

For Budha Gupta, the successor of Kumara II, we 
have a number of dated inscriptions and coins which prove 
that he ruled for about twenty years (A.D, 477-86),. 
We learn from Hiuen Tsang that be was a son of Sakra- 
ditya. The only predecessor of Budha Gupta who had 
that title was Kumara Gupta I Mahendraditya (Mahendra 
= Sakra). It seems probable that Budha was the youngest 
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son of Kuraara I, and consequently a brother or half- 
brother of Skanda and Pura. Fleet correctly points out 
that the name of Sakraditya's son as given by Hiuen Tsang 
is Fo-to-kio-to, i.e., Buddha G-upta and not Budha Gupta. 
Similarly Watters points out that Punna-fa-tan-na of the 
pilgrim is equivalent to Puuya-vardhana and not Pu^dra- 
vardhana. But just as there is no proof of the existence 
of a place called Papya-vardhana apart from the well- 
known Puiadra-vardhana, so there is no proof of the 
existence of a Gupta king name Buddha apart from 
the well-known Budha Gupta. The synchronism of Fo- 
to-kio-to’s grandson BalMitya with Mihirakula proves 
that Budha Gupta is meant. If Fo-to-kio-to is identi- 
fied with Budha Gupta, and his father Sakraditya with 
Mahendraditya (Kumara Gupta I), we understand why 
Fa Hien, who visited India in the time of Chandra 
Gupta II, father of Kumara Gupta I Mahendraditya, 
is silent about the buildings at Nalanda constructed by 
Sakraditya and Budha Gupta about which Hiuen Tsang 
(7th century A.H.) speaks so much. 

Two copper-plate inscriptions discovered in the village 
of DSmodarpur in the district of Dinajpur testify to the 
fact that Budha Gupta’s empire included Pupdravar- 
dhana bhukti (North Bengal) which was governed by. his 
viceroys (Uparika Maharaja) Brahmadatta and Jaya- 
datta. The Sarnath inscription of A.D. 476-77 proves 
his possession of the Kasi country. In A.D. 484-86 
the erection of a Bhvaja-stambha by the Maharaja Mstri- 
vishnu, ruler of Eran., and his brother Dhanyavishnu 
while Budha Gupta was reigning, and Suras'michandra 
was governing the land between the Kalindi and the 
Narmada, indicates that Budha Gupta’s dominions 
included Central India as well as Kasi and Bengal. The 
coins of this emperor are dated in the year A. D. 496-6. 
They continue the types of; the Gupta silver coinage ; 
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their legend is the claim to be lord of the earth and to 
have won heaven, — found on the coins of Kumara I, and 
Skanda. 

V. Successors of Budha Gupta. 

According to the Life of Hiuen Tsang Budha Gupta was 
succeeded by Tathagata Gupta, after whom Baladitya 
succeeded to the empire.^ At this period the supremacy of 
the Guptas in Central India was challenged by the Hun 
king Toramana. We have seen that in A. D. 484-86 
a Maharaja named Matrivish^u ruled in the Arikipa 
Vishaya (Bran) as a vassal of the emperor Budha Gupta, 
but after his death his younger brother Dhanyavishpu 
acknowledged the supremacy of Toramana. The success 
of the Huns in Central India was however short-lived. 
In 510-11 we find a general name Goparaja fighting by 
the side of a Gupta king at Eran and king Hastin of the 
neighbouring province of Pabhala acknowledging the 
sovereignty of the Guptas. In 518 the suzerainty of the 
Guptas is acknowledged in the Tripuri vishaya. In the 
year 628-29 the Gupta sway was still acknowledged by 
the Parivrajaka Maharaja of Dabhala. The Parivrajakas 
Hastin and Samkshobha seem to have been the bulwarks 
of the Gupta empire in the Central Provinces. The 
Harsha Charita of Bap.a recognises the possession of 
Malava by the Guptas as late as the time of Prabhakara- 
vardhana (A.D. 600). There can be no doubt that the 
expulsion of the Huns from Central India was final. 
The recovery of the Central Provinces was probably 
effected by Baladitya who is represented by Hiuen Tsang 
as having overthrown Mihirakula, the son and successor 
of Toramana, and left him the ruler of a “ small kingdom 
in the north.”^ It is not improbable that Baladitya was 

' . Beal, Si-yu-ki, II, p. 168 ; the Life, p. 111. * Si-yu-ki, 1, p. 171. 
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B, Blrufla of the “glorious Bhanu Gupta, the bravest man 
on the earth, a mighty king, equal to Partha” along with 
whom Goparaja went to Eran and having fought a “very 
famous bnttle” died shortly before A. D. 510-11. 

Mihirakula was finally subjugated by the Janendr a 
Yasodharman of Mandasor shortly before A.D. 533. Line 
6 of the Mandasor Stone Pillar inscription^ leaves the 
impression that in the time of Yasodharman Mihirakula 
was the king of a Himalayan country (“ small kingdom 
in the north”), 1 e., Kasmir and that neighbourhood, 
who was compelled “to pay respect to the two feet” of 
the victorious Janendra probably when the latter carried 
his arras to “the mountain of snow the table lands of 
which are embraced bv the Ganga.” 

Yasodharman claims to have extended his sway as 
far as the Lauhitya or Brahmaputra in the east. It is 
not iinprolnihle that he defeated and killed Yajra the 
son !ind successor of Baladitya, and extinguished the 
viceregal family of the Dattas of Pupdravardhana. 
Hiuen Tsang )nention3 a king of Central India as the 
successor of Vajra. The Dattas who governed Pupdra- 
vardhana from the time of Eumara Gupta I disappear 
about this time. But Yasodharman’s success must have 
been short-lived, because in A.D. 6b3-3:i, the very year 
of the Mandasor inscription which mentions the Janendra 
Yas'odharman as victorious, the son and viceroy of a 
Gupta Pararaa-bhatiaraka Maharajadhiraja Prithivipati, 
and not any ofBcial of the Central Indian Janendra, was 
governing the Pun Ira-vardhana-bhukti, a province which 
lay between the Indian interior and the Lauhitya. 

VI. The line of Krishna Onpta. 

The name of the Gupta emperor in the Damodarpur 
plate of A.D. 633-34 is unfortunately lost. The Aphsad 

^ 0. I. L, pp, 146-147 I Jayaswal, Tfe® Historical Position of Kalki, p. 9. 
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inscription, however, discloses the names of a number of 
Gupta kings the fourth of whom Eumara Gupta (III) 
was a contemporary of Isanavarman Maukhari who is 
known from the JSaraha inscription to have been ruling 
in A.D. 554.^ Kumara Gupta III, and his three prede- 
cessors, viz., Krishpa, Harsha and Jivita should probably 
be placed in the period between A.D. 510, the date of 
Bhanu Gupta, and 554 the date of Isanavarman. It is 
probable that one of these kings is identical with the 
Gupta emperor mentioned in the Damodarpur plate of 
638-34.^ The absence of highsounding titles like Maha- 
rajadhiraja or Parama-bhattaraka in the Slokas of the 
Aphsad, inscription does not necessarily prove that the 
kings mentioned there were petty chiefs. No such titles 
are attached to the name of Kumara I in the Alandasor 
inscription, or to the name of Budha in the Eran inscrip- 
tion. On the other hand the queen of Madhava Gupta, 
one of the kings mentioned in the Aphsad inscription, is 
called Parama-bhattarika and Mahadevi in the D^o Bara- 
nark epigraph. 

Eegarding Krishna Gupta we know very little. The 
Aphsad inscription describes him as a hero whose arm 
played the part of a lion, in bruising the foreheads of the 
array of the rutting elephants of (his) haughty enemy 
(driptarati) (and) in being victorious by (its) prowess over 
countless foes. The driptarati against whom he had to 
fight may have been Tasodharman. The next king 
Harsha had to engage in terrible contests with those who 
were “averse to the abode of the goddess of fortune being 
with (him, her) own lord.” There were wounds from 
many weapons on his chest. The names of the enemies 
who tried to deprive him of his rightful possessions are 

^ H. SSsti'i, Ep. Ind., XIY, pp. 110 ff. 

® U r. Y. E. Giipte (Ind, Hisfc. Journal) reads the name of KumSra in the in- 
scription of A.D. 533-34, but he identifies him with the son of Narasimha Gupta. 
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not given. Harsha’s son Jivita Gapta I probably suc- 
ceeded in re-establishing the power of his family. “The 
very terrible scorching fever (of fear) left not (his) 
haughty foes, even though they stood on seaside shores 
that were cool with the flowing and ebbing currents of 
water, (and) were covered with the branches of plantain- 
trees severed by the trunks of elephants roaming through 
the lofty groves of palmyra palms ; (or) even though 
they stood on (that) mountain (Himalaya) which is cold 
with the water of the rushing and waving torrents full 
of snow.” The ‘•haughty foes ” on seaside shores were 
probably the Gaudas who had already iaunched into a 
career of con quest about this time and who are described 
as living on the sea shore (samudras'raya) in the Haraha 
inscription of A.D. 564.^ 

The next king, Kumara Gupta III, had to encounter 
a sea of troubles. The Gaudas were issuing from their 
“proper realm ” which was western Bengal as it bordered 
on the sea and included Karnasuvarna® and Radbapurl.® 
The lord of the Andhras who had thousands of three-fold 
rutting elephants, and the Sulikas who had an army of 
countless galloping horses, were powers to be reckoned 
with. The Andhra king was probably Madhavavarman 11 
of the Vishnukupdin family who “ crossed the river 
Godavari with the desire to conquer the eastern region.^ 
The Sulikas were probably the Ohalukyas.“ In the 
Mahakuta pillar inscription the name appears as Chalikya. 
In the Gujarat records we find the forms Solaki and 
Solanki. Sulika may be another dialectic variant. 
The Mahakuta pillar inscription tells us that in the sixth 
century A.D. Kirtivarman I of the “Chalikya” dynasty 

^ Ep. Ind., XIV, p. no et seg. 

* M. Ohakravarti, J. A. S. B,, 1908, p. 274. 

» Prabodha-clmndrodaya, Acb II. 

* Diibreuil, A.H.D., p. 92. 

® In the Bpihat-SamMta XI Y. 8 the ^aulikas are associated with Yidarbha, 
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gained victories over the kings of Vauga, Anga, 
Magadha, etc. 

A new power was rising in the upper Ganges valley 
which was destined to engage in a death grapple with the 
Guptas for the mastery of northern India. This was the 
Mukhara or Maukhari* power. The Maukharis claimed 
descent from the hundred sons whom king As vapati got from 
Vaivasvata, «.e., Yama (not Manu). The family consisted of 
two distinct groups. The stone inscriptions of one group 
have been discovered in the Jaunpur and Bara Bank! 
districts of the United Provinces, while the stone inscrip- 
tions of the other group have been discovered in the 
Gaya district of Bihar. The Maukharis of Gaya namely 
Yajnavarman, Sardulavarman and Anantavarman were a 
feudatory family. Sardula is expressly called samanta- 
chudamani in the Barabar Hill Cave Inscription of his 
son.® The Maukharis of the United Provinces were also 
probably feudatories at first. The earliest princes of 
this family, viz., Harivarman, Adityavarman, and Isvara- 
varman were simply Maharajas. Adityavarman’s wife 
was Harsha Gupta, probably a sister of king Harsha 
Gupta. The wife of his son and successor Isvaravarman 
was also probably a Gupta princess named Upa-Gupta. 
In the Haraha inscription Isanavarman, son of Isvara- 
varman and Upa-Gupta, claims victories over the 
Andhras,® the Sulikas and the Gaudas and is the first 
to assume the Imperial title of Maharajadhiraja. It 
was this which probably brought him into conflict with 
king Kumara Gupta III. Thus began a duel between 

* The family was called both Mukhara and Maukhari. “ goma Surya-vamiSviva 
Pushpabhuti Mukhara Yamsau,” Sakalabhuvana namaskrito Maukhari Yamsa^ 
(Harshaoharita, Parab's ed,, pp. 14l> 146). Of, also p. 229. 

» O.I.L p.m 

® The victory over the Andhras is also alluded to in the Jaunpur stone inscrip- 
tion (0-1.1. p. 230) which also seems to refer to a conflict with DhSrg, the capital 
of western MSlava (?). 
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the Maukharis and the Guptas which ended only when 
the latter with the help of the Gaudas wiped out the 
Maukhari power in the time of Grahavar man, brother-in- 
law of ilarshavardhana. 

We hare seen that Isanavarman’s mother and grand- 
mother were Gapta princesses. The mother of Prabha- 
kara-vardhana, the other empire-builder of the second half 
of the sixth century, was also a Gupti princess. It seems 
that the Gupta marriages in this period were as efbcaeious 
in stimulating imperial ambition ^ as the Lichchhavi mar- 
riages of more ancient times. 

Kumara Gupta III claims to have “ churned that 
formidable milk-occan, the cause of the attainment 
of fortune, which was the army of the glorious 
Isanavarman, a very moon among kings.^ This was not 
an empty boast, for the Maukhari records do not claim 
any victory over the Guptas. Kumara Gapta Ill’s funeral 
rites took place at Prayaga which probably formed a part 
of his dominions. 

The son and successor of this king was Damodara 
Gupta. He continued the struggle with the Maukharis ® 
and fell fighting against them. “ Breaking up the 
proudly-stepping array of mighty elephants, belonging to 
the Maukhari, which had thrown aloft in battle the troops 

‘ Of, Hoernle, J.E.A.S., 1903 p. 657. 

® Aphsad Ins. 

® The Maukhari opponent of DSmodara Gupta was either Suryavarmanor garya- 
varman (both being sons of Isanavarman). A Suryavarman is described in the 
Sirpur stone inscription of Mahasiva Gupta as “born in the unblemished family of 
he Tarmans great on account ©f their Adhipatya (supremacy) over Magadha,” If 
this Suryavarman be identical with Suryavarman, the son of Isanavarman, then it 
ts certain that for a time the supremacy of Magadha passed from the hands of the 
iGuptas to that of the Maukharis. The Deo-BaranSrk Inscription (ShahSbad District) 
of Jivita Gupta If also suggests (CII, pp. 216-218) that the Maukharis Sarvavarman 
and Avautivarman held a considerable part of Magadha some time after Baladitya- 
deva. After the loss of Magadha the later Guptas were apparently confined to 
“Malara,'* till Mahasena Gupta once more pushed his conq[uests as far as the 
Lauhitya, 
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of the Hunas (in order to trample them to death), he 
became unconscious (and expired in the fight).” 

Damodara Gupta was succeeded by his son Mahasena 
Gupta. He is probably the king of Malava mentioned in 
the Harsh acharita whose sons Kumara Gupta and 
Madhava Gupta xvere appointed to wait upon llajya-var- 
dhana and Harsha-vardhana by their father king Prabba- 
kara-vardhana of the Pushpabhuti family of Siikaptha 
(Tbanesar). The intimate relations between the family 
of Mahasena Gupta and that of Prabhakara-vardhana 
is proved by the Madhuban grant and the Sonpat copper 
seal inscription of Harsha which represent Mahasena 
Gupta Devi as the mother of Prabhakara, and the 
A phsad inscription of Adityasena which alludes to the 
association of Madhava Gupta, son of Mahasena Gupta 
with Harsha. 

The Pushpabhuti alliance of Mahasena Gupta was 
probably due to his fear of the rising power of the 
Maukharis. The policy was eminently successful, and 
during his reign we do not hear of any sruggle with that 
family. But a new danger threatened from the east. A 
strong monarchy was at this time established in Kama- 
rupa by a line of princes who claimed descent from 
Bbagadatta. King Susthitavarman^ of this family came 
into conflict with Mahasena Gupta and was defeated. 
“The mighty fame of Mahasena Gupta,” says the Aphsad 
inscription. “ marked with honour of victory in war over 

the illustrious Susthitavarman is still constantly 

sung on the banks of the river Lohitya.” 

Between Mahasena Gupta, the contemporary of Pra- 
bhakara-vardhana, and his youngest son Madhava Gupta, 
the contemporary of Harsha, we have to place a king 
named Deva Gupta II ® who is mentioned by name in 

^ See the Nidhanapur plates, 

® The Emperor Chaudra Gupta II was DoTa Gupta I. 
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the Madhubaa and Banskhera inscriptions of Harsha as 
the most prominent among the kings “ who resembled 
wicked horses ” who were all subdued by Rajya-vardhana. 
As the Gupta princes are uniformly connected with 
Malava in the Harshaeharita there can be no doubt that 
the wicked Deva Gupta is identical with the wicked Lord 
of Malava who cut off Grahavarman Maukhari, and who 
was himself defeated “ with ridiculous ease ” by Rajya- 
vardhana. It is difficult to determine the position of 
Leva Gupta in the dynastic list of the Guptas. He may 
have been the eldest son of Mahasena Gupta, and an elder 
brother of Kumara Gupta and Madhava Gupta.^ His 
name is omitted in the Aphsad list, just as the name of 
Skanda Gupta is omitted in the Bhitari list. 

Shortly before his death king Prahhakara-vardhana had 
given his daughter Rajyasri in marriage to Grahavarman 
the eldest son of the Maukhari king Avantivarman. The 
alliance of the Pushpabhutis with the sworn enemies of 
his family must have alienated Leva Gupta who formed a 
counter-alliance with the Gaudas whose hostility towards 
the Maukharis dated from the reign of Is'anavarman. The 
Gupta king and the Gauda king, Sasahka, made a joint 
attack on the Maukhari kingdom. “ Grahavarman was 
by the wicked lord of Malava cut off from the living along 
with his noble deeds. Rajyasri also, the princess, was 
confined like a brigand’s wife with a pair of iron fetters 
kissing her feet and cast into prison at Kanyakubja.” 
“ The villain, deeming the army leaderless purposes to 
invade and seize this country as well.”^ Rajya-vardhana, 
though he routed the Malava army “with ridiculous ease,” 
was “allured to confidence by false civilities on the part 
of the king of Gauda, and then weaponless, confiding and 
alone despatched in his own quarters.” 

1 Hoernle, JEAS, 1903, p. 663. 

® Harsiiacliarita. 
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To meet the formidable league between the Guptas 
and the Gaudas, Harsha, the successor of Rajya-vardhana, 
concluded an alliance with Bhaskai’aTarman, king of 
Eamarupa, whose father Susthitavarman had fought 
against the predecessor of Deva Gupta. This alliance was 
disastrous for the Gaudas as we knowfrora the Nidhanapur 
plate of Bhaskara. At the time of the issuing of the 
plate Bhaskaravarman was in possession of Karpasuvarna, 
the capital of the Gauda king, Sasanka. The Gauda people, 
however, did not tamely acquiesce in the loss of their 
independence. They became a thorn in the side of 
Kanauj and Kamarupa, and their hostility towards those 
twm powers was inherited by the Pala and Sena successors 
of Sasanka. 

During the long reign of Harsha, Madhava Gupta, 
the successor of Deva Gupta, remained a subordinate ally 
of Kanauj. After Harsha’s death the Gupta empire was 

revived by Adityasena, a prince of remarkable vigour and 
ability who found his opportunity in the commotion which 
followed the usurpation of Harsha’s throne by Arjuna. 
Bor this king we have a number of inscriptions which 
prove that he ruled over a wide territory extending to the 
shores of the oceans. The Aphsad, Shahpur, and Mandar 
inscriptions recognise his undisputed possession of south 
and east Bihar. Another inscription, noticed by Fleet * 
describes him as the ruler of the whole earth up to the 
shores of the oceans, and the performer of the Asvamedha 
and the other great sacrifices. The then Maukhari chief, 
Bhogavarman, accepted the hands of his daughter and 
presumably became his subordinate ally.® The Deo- 
Baranark inscription refers to the Jayaskandhavara 
of his great-grandson Jivita Gupta II at Gomatikottaka. 
This clearly suggests that the Later Guptas and not the 

> p. 213 n. 

^ Kielhom, I.N.I. 541. 
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Maukharis, dominated the Gomati valley in the Madhya- 
desa. The Mandara inscription applies to Adityasena the 
titles of Paramabhattaraka and Maharajadhiraja. We 
learn from the Shahpur stone image inscription that he 
was ruling in the year A.D. 672-73. It is not improbable 
that he orhissonDeva Gupta III is the Sakal-ottara- 
patha-natha who was defeated by the Chalukya kings 
Tinayaditya (A.D. 680-696) and Vijayaditya.^ 

We learn from the Deo-Baranark inscription that 
Adityasena was succeeded by his son Deva Gupta (III) 
who in his turn was succeeded by his son Yishnu Gupta 
who is probably identical with Visnu Gupta Ohandraditya 
of the coins.^ The last king was Jivita Gupta II, son of 
Visnu. All these kings continued to assume imperial 
titles. That these were not empty forms appears from the 
records of the Western Ohalukyas of Vatapi which testify 
to the existence of a Pan-North Indian empire in the last 
quarter of the seventh century A.D. The only North 
Indian sovereigns (Uttarapatha-natha), who laid claim to 
the imperial dignity during this period, and actually 
dominated Magadha and the Madhyadesa as is proved 
by the Aphsad and Deo-Baranark inscriptions, weie 
Adityasena and his successors. 

The Gupta empire was probably finally destroyed by 
the Gaudas who could never forgive Madhava Gupta’s 
desertion of their cause. In the time of Yasovarrnan of 
Kanauj, i.e., in the first half of the eighth century A.D,, 
a Gauda king occupied the throne of Magadha.® 

Petty Gupta dynasties, apparently connected with the 
imperial line, ruled in the Kanarese districts during the 
twelfth and the thirteenth centuries A.D., and are 
frequently mentioned in inscriptions. Evidence of an 

» Bomb. Gaz., Vol, I, Part II, pp. 189, 368, 371 ; and Kendur plates. 

^ Allan, Gupta Coins, p. 145. 

s Gf, the Gandavabo by YSkpatirSja. Banerji confounds the Gaudas with tho 
later Guptas, but cf. the Haraha Ins, 
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earlier connection of the Guptas with the Kanarese 
country is furnished by the Talagund inscription which 
says that Kakustha-varman of the Kadatnba dynasty gave 
his daughters in marriage to the Guptas and other kings. 
In the sixth century A.D. the Vakataka king Harishena, 
a descendant of Chandra Gupta II Vikramaditya through 
his daughter Pi'abhavati Gupta, is said to have effected 
conquests in Kuntala, i.e., the Kanarese country.’ 
Guriously enough the Gutta or Gupta chiefs of the 
Kanarese country claimed descent from Chandra Gupta 
Vikramaditya,- lord of Ujjayini.® 


^ Jouveau-Dabreuil, A.H.D., p, 76. 

- Botub. Gaz., Yol. I, Parb 11, pp. 578-80, Sir a. G. Bhandarkar A Peep into 
the Early History of India/' p. 60. I owe this reference to Prof. Bhaiidarkar, 

3 The account of the Eater Guptas was first published ui the J,A,B.B., 
1920, No, 7. 
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THE LATEST GUPTAS. 
Krislana Gupta 


Maukharis 

Hanvarmaii 
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Harsha Gupta' ' 
Jivita Gupta I 
Kuraara Gupta III 
DSmodara Gupta 
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Isvaravatmau 
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Isauavarman A.D, 554 


MahSsena Gupta 
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Suryavarman garvavatmau ■ ■ 
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Mabaseiia Gupta ~ AdityaTardliaiia Grahavarman 
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Deva Gupta II ( P) Kumara Gupta MSdhava Gupta — grimat? Devi 


Adityasena— Kona Dev! j I I ' f " " 

I j I Krishna 
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I Afaukbarl. 

daughter — Dbruvasena II of Yalabbi 


BhogaTarmati — daughter 
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Jayadeva ParaobakrakSraa 759 A.D . 

=* Eajyamati, daughter of Harsbadeva. 


Deva Gupta in--Kainala Devi 
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Vishnu Gupta^Tjjadevi 
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APPENDIX A. 


Pa-^e 2, L I I. — The remarkable discoveries at Mahen-jo-Daro and 
Harappa have no doubt supplemented the purely 
literary evideiiee regarding the ancient history of 
India. But the civilisation disclosed is that of 
Sauvira or Sovira (Sophir, Ophir ?) in the jjre- 
Parikshita period. And the monuments exhumed 
‘ offer little direct contribution to the materials for 
political history/ particularly of the Madhyadesa. 

Page 1. M.— The present Ramayana consists of 24000 Slokas 
(I. 4. 2 — Chaturvimsa sahasrani slokanam 

uktavan rishi). But even in the first or second 
century A.D, the epic seems to have contained only 
12,000 Slokas (J.R.A.S. 1^07, p. 99 ff.), as the 
evidence of the Biiddhist Mahavibbasba suggests. 

Page 4,1. 31 ff. — In a recent work Dr. Keith shows excessive seepti- 
eism about the historical value of the epics and 
the Puranas, and wonders at the naive simplicity 
of those who believe in the historicity of any 
event not explicitly mentioned in the Vedas, 
the Bharata War. It cauoot be denied 
that the epics and Purapas, in their present 
shape, contain a good deal of what is untrust- 
worthy ; but it has been rightly said that it is 
absurd to suppose that fiction completely ousted 
the truth.” The epigraphie or n^imismatie re- 
cords of the Satavahanas, Abhiras, Vakafcakas, 
Nagas, Guptas and many other dynasties fully 
bear out the observation of Dr. Smith that 
Modern European writers have been inclined 
to disparage unduly the authority of the Puranie 
lists, but closer study finds in them much genuine 
and valuable historical tradition.” As to the 
Bharata War we have indeed no epigraphie eorro- 
boratioiij because contemporary inscriptions are 
lacking. But as stated in the text (ante p. 20 
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iiicluding footnote) Vedic literature contains 
mmy hints that the story of the great conflict 
, is not wholly 'fictitious. Many of the pniieipal 
figures' in the Kurnkshetra story Dhnta» 

rashtra Vaiehitravirya and Krishna Devaktpiitra) 
are mentioned in some of the earliest Vedie texts, 
and battle songs describing the interiiaciiie strife 
among the Bharatas and the tragic fate of 
Dhritarashtra’s progeny must have been current 
at least as early as the fifth century B.C-, because 
Vaisampayana and his version of the Maha- 
bharata are well known to Asvalayana and Panini. 
If the Bharata A¥ar took place in the 9 th century 
B.C. (see ante ,pp. 1^17), tradition about the 
conflict dating from a period not later than the 
fifth centiir)^ B;G. cannot be dismissed as wholly 
11 u worthy of credence. 

Pargiter, on the other hand, is inclined to 
give more weight to Puranic tradition than to 
A^edic evidenee,and tis conclusions have apparently 
been accepted by Dr. Barnett (Calcutta Review, 
Psb., 19£4, p. *219}. It has recently been urged 
by the former (Ancient Indian Historical Tradi- 
tion, p. 9 ff.) that Vedie literature ^Maeks the 
historical sense and is not always to be trust- 
ed.’^ But do the Puraiias which represent iSakya 
as one individual, include Siddhartha in the list 
of kings, make Prasenaj it the immediate lineal 
successor of Rah u la, place Pradyota several 
generations before Bimbisara, dismiss Asoka with 
one sentence, and represent Sri Satakarni as the 
son of Krishna, possess the historical sense in a re» 
markable degree, and are always to be trusted ? 
Pargiter himself, not unofteii, rejects Epic and 
Puranic evidence (cf. A.I.H.T., pp. 178 n i j 
299 n. 7) when it is opposed to certain theories. 
In this connection it will not be quite out of 
place to quote the following observations of Mr. 

Gordon Childe (The Aryans, p. 82): — ‘^The 
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Ksatriya tradition Epic and PurSnie tradi- 
tion) is hardly an unpolluted source of history. 

The orthodox view is not really based on the 
priestly tradition, as embodied in epexegetieal 
works, but rather on the internal evidence of the 
Veda itself. The latter carries conviction pre- 
cisely because the historieal and geographical 
references in the hymns are in trod iieed only inci- 
dentally and in a thoroughly ingenuous manner. . . 
The same cannot be said of Ksatriya tradition, 
which in its recorded form dates from an age (per- 
haps as late as 200 A.D.) when myth-making had 
had many centuries <o work in, and which might 
serve dynastic ends.’^ Priority of date and compa- 
rative freedom from textual corruption are two 
strong points in favour of Vedic literature. 

Page 68, 1. 23. — For the Hindu colonisation of Champa see Eliot, 
Hinduism and Buddhism, Vol. Ill, p. 137 ff. 
The oldest Sanskrit inscription (that of Vo-can) 
dates from the third century A.D, The inscrip- 
tion mentions a Buddhist King of the family of 
v^rirnara raja. 

Page 68, 1. *28. — For the origin of the Angas and other kindred 
tribes, see S. Levi, Pre-Aryen et Pre- 
Dravidien dans Plnde,^^ J.A., juillet-septembre, 
1923. 

Page 8 9 n , — ‘‘'everal scholars reject the identification of Vasudeva 

Krishna of the Mahabharata with the historieal 
Krishna of the Chhandogya Upanishad (iii. 17). 
But we should remember that — ‘ 

(^/.) Both the Krishnas have the metronymic Devaki- 
putra. 

(b) the teacher of the Upanishad ic Krishna belonged 
to a family (Angirasa) closely associated with the 
Bhojas (Rig-Veda HI, 53,7), the kindreds of 
the Epic Krishna (Mbh. ii, 32-34*). 

(c) the Upanishadic Krishna and his Guru Ghora 
Angirasa were worshippers of Surya. We are 
told in the Santiparva (335,19) that the Satvata 
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'vidbi ' taught ;by the; Epie' Krishna was Pfak 

B%nja-^mMhha^nik%Tita. 

(S) m Angirasa' was the Gtiru of the Upariishaclie 
Krishna, ■ Angirasi ^rati is quoted as 
uttama '^riuih -’ bj the Epic Krishna (Mbh. Yiii. 

69, 85), 

(e) the IJpanishaclic Krishna is taught the mwship of 
the sun, the noblest of all lights (Jyotirutta- 
mamiti), high above all darkness (tamasas pari), 
and also the virtues of Tapodauam arjjavam-* 
ahimsa satya-vachanani. The Epic Krishna teaches 
practically the same thing in the G its (xiii, 18 — 
Jyotishamapi tajjyotis tamasah param iichjate; 
xvi, 1-2— Danam danaascha yajilaMia svSdhya- 
yam fcapa arjjavam ahiihsa satyam), 

Page 94, 1. 27, — For the Hindu colony of Kamvuja in the Trans- 
Gangetie peninsula, see Eliot, Hinduism and 
BuddhuMy Yol. Ill, p. 100 ff. 

Page 95, 1. 14 ff, — For the Kambojas see also S. Levi : pre- 

Aryen et pre-Dravidien dans Wnde*' J. A* 

Page 126, 1. 22. — Dr. Smith disbelieves the Buddhist tradition about 
the murder of Bimbisara by Ajatasatru. Bathe 
does not adduce any strong and convincing argu- 
ment in support of his contention that the story 
is ^ the product of odimn ilieologicmiy or secta- 
rian rancour. On the contrary he shows excessive 
scepticism in regard to the evidence of the Pali 
canon and chronicles, the general credibility of 
which has been maintained by scholars like Rhys 
Davids and Geiger whose conclusions seem to be 
confirmed in many respeets by the testimony of 
independent classical and Jaina writers. 

Pacre 138, 1. 2,— The Puranas as well as the Mahtibodhivaihsa are 
unanimous in taking ' Nava ^ to mean nine (and 
not new). 

Page 144, 1. 9- — Pargiter .suggests (Dynasties of the Kali Age, p. 26, 
n. 35) that may be the correct 

reading instead of 
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19^, 1. 20, — Rapson (G.H.I. pp. 514, 515) seems to think that 
the Gandharas, Kambojas, Yavanas, Rashtrikas, 
Bhojas, Petenikas, Pulindas and Andliras lay 
beyond Asoka’s dominions, and were not his sub- 
jects, though regarded as coming within his sphere 
o£ influence. But this surmise can hardly be 
accepted in view of the fact that Asoka’s Dharma- 
mabamMras were employed amongst them on 
the revision of (sentences of) imprisonment or 
exeeution, in the reduction of penalties, or (the 
grant of) release’* (Rock Edict V). In Rock 
Edict XIII, they seem to be included within the 
Raja-vishaya, and are distinguished from the real 
border peoples (amta, praehamta) viz. the Greeks 
of the realm of Antiochus and the Tamil peoples 
of the south (Nicha). But while we are unable 
to accept the views of Rapson, we find it equally 
diflBicult to agree with Prof. Bhandarkar 
(Asoka, 28) who denies the existence of Yonas 
and others as feudatory chieftains in Asoka’s 
dominions. The case of the Yavanaraja Tushaspha 
clearly establishes the existence of such vassal 
chiefs whose peoples undoubtedly enjoyed partial 
aatonomy, though subject to the jurisdiction of 
special Imperial officers like the Dharma-Maha- 
matras. 

Page 195, 1 23. — Atavi may also refer to Alavl mentioned on page 
1 19 mile. 

Page 239, 1. 27. — The use of regnal years by Asoka points to the 
same conclusion. 

Page 257, L 30. — The form Sativabana is found in the Bhagalpur 
grant of Narayanapala^ and the form ^alivahana 
in literature. 

Page 289, 1. 13. — For a discussion of the views of Rapson and Mar- 
shall about the date of the Taxila Scroll Inscrip- 
tion, see Calcutia 'Revieio^ 1922, Dec., pp. 493-494. 

Pao-e 295, 1. 7, — For the origin of the so-called Vikrama era see 
J.R.A.S., 19i8, pp. 637, 994 ff ; Bhancl. Com, Vol. 
pp. 187 ff I C.H.L, pp. 168, 533, 671 ; Z.D.M.G. 
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' ■ i9&£, pp, £50 ff. As to ' tlie axpressioB Krita 
used in reference to the era in the earliest records^ 
c/.j the Kritiya rulers mentioned by Hiuen Tsang 
(Beal, Si-yu-ki,. I. 156 ff).' The .^atavihanas 
could not have founded this or any other era 
because they always use regnal years, and Indian 
literature distinguishes between Vikrama and 
Salivahana. As to the claims of Azes, see Cal- 
cutta Be view, Dee., pp. 498-494 ; regarding 
Vikiama see Bhand. Com. Vol, cited above. 

Page 296, L 5. — For the Traikutaka Era see J.R.A.8., 1905, pp, 
566-568. 

Page 297, I. S,— For the origin of the Saka era, see Fleet, C.I.I. 

preface, p. 56 ; J.E.A.S,, 1918, pp 635, 650, 
987 ffj Dubreuil, A.H.D., 26 j Rapson, Andhra- 
eoins, ev. Nahapina, who was not even a 
Mahakshatrapa in the years 42-45 and who never 
became a paramount sovereign, could not have 
been the founder of the era. Chashtana has no 
better claims, and the evidence of the Periplus 
shows that he could not have ruled at Ujjain 
'v;:::'v'''-:Vin^78 A.D.- 

Page 300, 1. 81, — ^The fame of the Kanishka Mahavihara remained 
imdiminished till the days of the Pala Kings of 
Bengal as is apparent from the Ghosh ra van Ins- 
cription of the time of Devapala. 

Page 868, 1. 6 f — -The ascription of the title of Vihramaditya to 
yasodbarman of Mandasor, and the representation 
of this chief as a ruler of Ujjain, the father of 
Siladitya of Mo-la-po and the father-in-law of 
Prabhakara-vardhana, are absolutely unwarranted. 
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Kifigdoms^ Peoples and Dynasties of Trans- Findhy^n 
India ehronologiaally arranged. 

Brahmana Period: — 1. Nishadhas (eapital Giriprastha, Mbh. HI* 

Vkla.rbhas (capital Kan4ina) and other BhoJas» 
8, Dasju tribes- — Andhras, &baras, Pulindas 
and Mutibas. 

Sutra Period: 1. Maliismati (Mandhata?). 

2. Bhrigu-Kaehchha (Broach). 

3. Surparaka (Sopara in the Konkan;. 

4. A toaka (capital Paudanya). 

5. Mulaka (eapital Pratishthana). 

6. Kalinga (eapital Dan tapura). 

7. (?) Ukkala (N. Orissa). 

Bamajanic Period : — Aryan Expansion south of the Godavari — settle- 
ment on the Pampa — exploration of 
Malaya, Mahendra and Lanka, 

Maurya Period : — fl. Aparantas proper (eapital Surparaka). 

2. Bhojas (capital Kundina?) 

3. Rashtrikas (capital Nasik ?) 

4. Petenikas (of Pratishthana ?) 

5. Pulindas (capital Pulindanagar), 

Maurya Empire. . 0^ Andhras (eapital Bezvada?) 

7 . Atavi.' 

8. Kalingas (including Tosali and Samapa). 

9. Vieeroyalty of Suvarnagiri. 

^10. Abara of Isila. 

11. Cholas. 

12. Pandyas. 

13. Keralaputm. 

14» Satiyaputra, 

15. Tamraparnt (Ceylon). 
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Early Post-Maurya Period :—l.' 'Kingdom of Vidarblia. ' 

iSatavihanas of Dakshinapatha. 

3 , Chetas of Kalioga. ' 

4 . Kingdom of " Pithiicfa viiear 

patam. 

0. ■ ,, ' „ Clioia. 

6. „ ,, Pandya. 

■ 7 . ,> Kerala. 

■ . . . ■ 8. 3'/ 35 Ceylon (sometimes, .rilled 

by Chola princes.) 

Age of the Peripliis: — 1, Ariake under Mambariis (or Nam- 

banus ?). 

:l, Dacbinabades (under Saragaotis and 
his sueeessors) w; the Deeoan under 
the Satavahana-Satakarnis. 

.3. Damiriea including : — 

(a) Cerobofclira (Keralaputra). 

( 4 ) Paudian Kingdom. 

(^) (Kingdom of) Argam (= Uraga- 
pura). 

4. XIasalia (Masalipatam). 

5 . Dosarene(=:Tosali?). 

Age of Ptolemy : — Kingdom of Baitlmna (PratishtliSna) ruled by 

Pulumayi (Satavahana)* 

Z, Kingdom of Hippokoura (Kolhapur?), ruled 
by Baleokouros (Vilivayakura). 

3 . Kingdom of Moiisopalle (in the Kanarese 

Country). 

4. .jjC- . 35 ■ Karoiira ruled by Kerobothros 

(Keralaputra). 

■ 5..' Poiimiata.(S. W. Mysore). 

6. Kingdom of the Aibi (capital Kottiara) in S. 

Travancore. 

7. Kingdom of the Kareoi (Timrapariit 

Valley). 

8. Kingdom of Modoura ruled by ^ Pandioni 

9. Kingdom of the Batoi (capital Nikama). 

10 . Kingdom of O'rtboura, ruled by Sorn'agos/' 

1 1. Kingdom of Sora (Chok) ruled by Arkatos. 
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12. Kingdom of Malanga (KSnehi?), ruled by 

Basaronagas, 

13. Kiogdom of Pitundra (Pithii(Ja). 

A*D. 150-350 L Abhiras (N. MahErashtra and W. India). 

2. Vakatakas (Berar and adjoining provinces), 

and chiefs of Mahakantara. 

S. Kingdoms of South Kosala, Kaurala, Kottor 
Erandapalla, Devarashtra, Pishfcapura, 
Avamukta, Palakka, Kusthalapiira, 

4. Kingdom of Veiigi : — (a) Ikshvakus. 

(^) Brihatphalayanas 
of Kudura. 

(<?) Salahkayaoas 

(Salakenoi of Pto- 
lemy ?) of Vengi- 
pnra. 

(d) Hastivarman of 
Vengi. 

5. Pallavas of Kanchi. 

6. fiatakarnis of Kuntala. 

A.D. 350-600: — 1. Traikufiakas and Mauryas of Konkan; and 

Latas, Nagas and Garjaras of Sooth 
Gujarat. 

Vakatakas (C. Deccan). 

3. Kataebehuris (N. Maharashtra and Malwa) 

4. Kings of Sarabhapura (S. Kosala). 

5. Kingdoms of Udra, Kongoda and Pishta- 

pura ; Lendulura (under Yishnukundins 
in East Deccan), 

6. Pallavas of Kanchi (in Dramila or 

Dravida). 

7. Cholas, Pandyas, Mushakas, and Keralas 

of the Far South. 

8. Gangas and Alupas of S. Mysore, 

9. , 'Banas- of E. Mysore and N. ' A root, Kekayas 

of Davanagere taluk, ; Kadambas , of 
.Vaijayanti and Send rakas of Nagara- 
khanda (N. W. Mysore). 

10. Nalas of Bellaiy District. 
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11. Early Chalokyas of Vatapi. 

After A.D. 600 -1. ^ilaharas of Kookaii. 

2. Early Chalukyas, Rash ferakiitas, Later Ch^lu- 

kyas, ■ Kalaehuryas and Yadavas of W. 

Deccan. 

3. Haihayas, Kalacharis or Chedis of Tripuri 

and Ratnapura, and Nagas of Chakrakiifea, 

(C.P.). 

4. Eastern Chalukyas^ Chiefs of Velnandu^ 

and Kakatiyas of the Teliigii Country, 
Eastern Gangas of Kalinga and Orissa, 
Sabaras and Somavamsi Guptas of Maha** 
nadi Valley (N. E. Decean). 
o. Western Gangas and Hoysalas (Mysore)/ 

6. Pallavas of Kafiehi, Kalabhras of Tinnevelly 
District, Cholas of Tanjore, Varmans of 
Kerala and Kolamba, and Pandy^^s of 
Madura (Far Sooth). 
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BbadraseBa, son of Kaiasoka, 135 

Bbadravabii, 183 

Bbadrayasas, 272 

Bhaga, 326 

Bb^gabbadra, 252 

Bbagadatta, 373 

Bbagadugba, 108 

Bhagala, 155 

Bbagalpur, 6>8 

Bbaga Sunga, 252 

Bhaga vuta (king), 2521 

Bhaga'V’ata (sect), 253, 255 

Bhag'gas, 84, 117 

Bhaa'irathii 64 ^ 

Bhagiratbi, 85 

Bhagyadevi 355 

Bhajeratha, 64 

BbalaDases, 155 

Bbaliata, 62 

Bhallatiya, 62 

Bballaveya.. 37 

Biviiidagara,, 326 

Bhanfjagarika 326 

Bbaniiiaant, 50 

Bbann Gupta, 368 

Bharadvaia, 235 

Bbaradvaja, Suke^a, 47, 65, V>9 

Bbarai?i\*as, 303 

Bbirata. 222 

Bbarata Da^aratbi, 36)1' 


Bbarata Daulssbanti, 14, 55, 88f, 1G9, 
266 

Bbarata dynasty, 41f 

Bbarata of Borira, 91 

Bbaratas, 12f ■ 

Bbarata- varsb a, *266 

Bbarata War, 1, 6, 20, 380 

Bbarati , 12f 

Bbaratpnr, 39 

Bhargava, 54 

Bhargayana, 117 

Bbarbut, 255 

Bb^rbut Gallery, 132f 

Bharsar board, 363 

Bbartridtoan, 320 

Bhasa, 24 

BhaskaraYarman, 375 
BbatarQannshyas, 326 
Bbatasvapati, 851 
Bhattiproin, 196n 
Bbattiya, 70, 73, 110 
Bbanjya, 101/ 

Bbava Nag a, 303 
Bberighosba, 205, 233 
Bbiksbukis, 182 

Bhiksbuiaja. 323 . , 

Bhilsa, Vidisa, 58, 236f 
Bhtma, PandaYa, 21, 84b 
Bbimasena, Pariksbita, 7f 
BhimavaimaD, 359 
Bbima, King of Yidarbha, 53, 93 
Bhir mound, 34 
1 Bbitari, 3541; 

Bboga (clan), 73 

Bboganagara 80 

Bhogavati, 348 

Bbojas, 55, 89, 101, 102, 195f 

Bboja, Dandakya, 56 

Bliojaka, 351 

Bboiakata, 56) 

Bbojanagara, 39 
I Bhrigukachcbba 386 
I Bbudeva, 225 
I Bbujyu, 25 32 
i Bbukti, 328, 350 
, Bhumaka, 305 
; Bbumimitra, 251, 256) 

; Bbutapala, 142 
i BbiitaYiras, 19 
j Bibar, 28, 70 
; Bijayagadh, 318, 342 
j Bilsad, 350, 353 
I Bimbaka, *235 
; Bimbasarapuri, 70 
I Bimbisaia, 70f, 111, 11 6f 
; Bindusara, Ainitragbata, 

Bisi, 194 
Bitbttr,,.343 ' . 

Boards of Five, 1781 
Bodhgaya, 216 
Bodhi, 216b 
Brachmaos, 159, 171 
Brahma, 226n 

Brabmadatta of Anga, 69, 139, 325 
Brabmadatta of Assaka, 55, 91 
[ Brabmadatta of Kisi, 45f, 61f, 98 
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Brahmadatta of Kosala. 120ii 

Brahmadatta of BaficbSla, 86 

Brahmakshatra, 83 
Brabmamitra, 261 
Brahmaptitra, 361 
Brabmarsbidesa, 40 
ErabiDavaddhaDa, 44 
Brabmi, 268, 298 
Bribadratba, 71 
Brihadratba Maiirya, 220f 
Bribaduktba, 51, 86 
Bi'ibaspati Mitra, 237f 
Bfibaspati Vak, 108 
Brihat pbalayanas, 316 
Buddha Gupta, 354, 364, 366 
Buddha T^tbagata, the Blessed One, 3, 
28 62 , 65. 128, 139 , 202 , 204 , 216 
Buddbavarman, 315 
Buddhist Council, 135, 218 
Budha Gupta, 354, 365 
Budila, see Isvatara^^d 
Bukhara, 270, 291 
Bulan dsh ah r, 335 
Bulis, 118 
Bumodus, 148 
Bundelkband, 340 


C 

Cacoutbes, 117n 
Caesar, 102 
Caiingae, 190 
Cambodia, 94 
Cambyses, 145 
Camoje, 94 
Ganakka, 119 
Canarese, 33 

Candagutta (Maurya), 119 
Cannanore, 167 
Care of foreigners. 182 
Cary an da, 146 
Cathaeans, 153 
Caturmabarajika, 4, 215 
Caucasus, 230, 242 
Caumojee, 94 
Ceylon, 207f 
Ohabarata, 282 
Chaitya,, 79, 193 
Cbaityaka, 70 
Cbaidyoparichara, 71, 81 
Ohaikitayana, 44 
Chakra, 113 
Cbakrakuta, 389 
Chakrapaiita, 359 
Chakravarti, 323 
Chakravarti-Ksbetra, 168n 
Cbakraya^a, 23f 
Cbalikya, 370 
Ciialukyas, 316 
Gbambai, 85, 87 
Cbammak Grant, 56 
Champa City, 68, 126, 131 
Cbampaoagara, 68 
Cbampapura, 68 
CbampS Biver, 67 


Cbai^akya, 119, 166 
Chau-cbu, 119 
Cbandana, 69 

Chanda Bradyota Mahasena, 72, 93. 12. 

Chandra, 304 

Chandragiri, 183 

Chandra Gupta I, 333 

Chandra Gupta TI, 303, 320. 346f 

Chandragupta Mauiya, 163 f 

Chandragupta Munipati, 183 

Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya, 346 

Chandramsa, 304, 336 

Cbandrasuta, 62n 

Chandravala, 69 

Chandravarman, 335 

Chandravarnan of Eamboia, 96 

Chandur, 54 

Chang-K’ien, 290/ 

Chara, 201 
Charaka, 301 
Charayana, 122?i. 

Chariot race, 106 
Charles Emanuel HI, 151 
Charles Martel, 163 
Charsadda, 34 
Charshani, 109 
Chashtana, 307, 316 
Chatarapana, 314 
Chauroddhara^ika, 351 
Checks on absolutism, IlOf 
Chedis, 81, 87, 96, 265 
Chedi era, 296 
Chellana, 78, 124 
Cheng- ti, 273 
Cher a, 207 
Ghetaka, 78, 124f 
Chetas, 265f 
Chetis, 265 
Chhahara, 282 
Chhatrava, 283 
ChhaYillakara, 193 
Ohicacoie, 338 
China, 194 

Chinab (Cbenab), 42, 153 
Chinese, 270f 
Chinese Turkestan, 290 
Chiratadatta, 353 
Chir Stupa, 297 
Chitor, 244 ^ 

Chitrasena, 8 ^ 

Chola, 205 

Cholika Vi shay a, 206 d. 

Choramargana. 200 

Chora Bajju, 200 

Chora Bajjukas, 199 

Chouang-mo, Chouang-ini, 291 

Chuksha, 282 

Chulani. 86 

Cleisobora, 87 

Cochin, 207 

Cochin China, 68 

Codomannus, 147, ;'275n 

Coimbatore, 167, '207 

Conjeeveram, 338 

Cophseus, 161 

Cophen, 145 
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Coronation oath, 109 
Courts of Justice, 173, 176 
Craterus, 208 
Cretans, 159 
Cromer, 181 
Catch, 307, 318 
Cyclic Akhyana, 110 
Gyrene, 208 
Cyrus, 145 . , 


D 

Dabbasena, 98 
Dabhala, 350, 360, 367 
Daddarapura, 82 
Dadhifahana, 69 
Dahse, 16 
Dahrasena, 314 
Baivapa, 9f' 

Baivaputra, 344 
Baivavridha, 89 
Bakash, 88n 
Baksha, 88n 

Bakshayapa^ Sacrifice, 75 
Bakshina dis, 101 
Bakshina Mathura, 206 
Bakshinapada, 53 
Bakshipapatha, 53, 92, 180, 337 
Bakshipapathapati, 263 
Bakshipatya, 53, 91 
Balbhya Cbaikitayana, 44 
BalbhyaKesin,43f 
Bamaghosha, 82 
BSmaghsada I, 319 
Bamajada £5ri, 320 
Bamana, 337 
Bamasena, 320 
Damodara G-upta, 372 
Damodarpur, 341, 350, 353, 366 
Band aka, 56 
Band aid, 56 
Dapda-nayaka, 326 
Danda.pas-adhikarana, 351 
Dapda-pasika, 351 
Banda Samata, 227 
Bapdika, 351 
Banish invasion, -163 
Bantakura, 55 
Baiitapuranagara, 

Danlavaktra, 55n 
Darius I, 94, 139, 146 
Darius III, 147, ‘275n 
Barsaka, 130t‘ 

Darvabhisara, 151 
Da-ray avausli, 146 
Dasapura, 353 

Basaratha- (Ikshvaku) , 47, 64 
Basaratha Maurya, 220f. 
Basarpa, 58 
Basasiddhaka, 142 
Basyu kibe, 57 
DattadevI, 346 
Battilmitra, 4 
BiitlSmitri, 244 
Battas, 368 

51 


Dauliishanti, 14 
Davaka, 341 

Beccan, 53 f, 91, 142, 167,195, 236 
Beimachos, 186 
Delhi, 84 

Bemetrias Polis, 244 
Bemetrios, 242f, 267 
Democracies, 180 
Besa, 328 
Besadhikpita, 328 
Besika, 178 n 
Bevabhumi, 2581 
Bevabhnti, 353f 
Bevachandra, 136 
Beva 9ravas, 13 
Beva G-upta 1, 136 
Beva Gupta, 11, 373 
Beva Gupta, III, 376 
Bevakiputra, 382 
Bevakulas, 302, 323 
Bevanampiya, 184, 189 
Devanampiya Basaratha, 221 
Bevanampiya Piyadasi, 189 
Bevanarhpiya Tissa, 208 
Bevapala, 362 
Bevapi, 103 
Bevapntra, 323 f 
Bevaraja, 346 
Bevarasbtra, 33 7 f 
Bevarata, 48 
Bevas, 204, 226 
Bevavarman, 220, 222 
Bevavata, 13 

Dhamma, Law of Piety, 213f 
Bhammaghosha, 205, feo 
Bhammanigama, 329 
Bhammaniyama, 217 
Bhammavijaya, 204f 
Dhammayutas, 212 
Bbana (Nanda), 142 
Bhanabhuti, 332 
Bhananja^^a, 337 
Dhanaiijaya Koravya, 84 
Dhanika, 223 
Dhannakada, 57 
Bhanyavishnu, 367 
Bhara, 371 

Bharma, (see Bluiinma) 

Dbarmaditya, 345 
Dbarma-mahamatraB, 212, 226 
B 1 1 ar m a- M a h ara j a dhi rii j a , 323 
Dharmaranya- vibara , 193 
Bharma.%ka, 189 
Bharmasthlya, 176n. 

Bharmavijayi, 337, 369 
Bhatarattha of Aiiga, 69 
I Bliauli, 191 
!■ Dhavala, 223 , 
j Bhavalappa devil , 223 
i Bbrishtadyumna, 43 
I Bhrishtaketu, 82 

I Dhritarasht-ra, Prince of Kasi, 23, 45, 61 
j Bhritarasbtra Vaichitravirya, 14,308 
I Bhriti 29, 49 
! Bhru%’asySmini, 320 
j Bhumrfisva, 75 
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Dhvasan Dvaitavana, 39 
Bibbida plates, 87 
Dighacbarayana, 122 
Bigbati (Bighiti), 67, 98, 111 
Bighavu, 111 
Bigvijaya, 163f, 337 
Biodotos, 241, 268 
Bion, 253 

Bionysios, Ambassador, 186 

Bionysus god, 149 

Bioskouri, 280 

Bivakara, 67 

BivodSsa Panchala, 43 

Biya (Bion) , 253 

BoSb, 12, 14, 85 (see Antarvedi) 

Bosarene, 387 

Brangiana, 270 

Brangianian house, 2701 

BrSyida, 77 

Bravidian, 57, 77 

Bridhavarman, 70, 123 

Brishadvati (Chitang), 12 

Briti, 23, 41 

Brouta of Vethadipa, 118 

Brona of the Epic, 235 

Bronamukha, 176n. 

Bruhyu, 93 
Drupada, 43 

Bummukha Lichchhavi, 73 
Bummukha Pauchala, 51, 85 
Burdhara, 183 
Burmukha, see Bummukha 
Buryodhana, 308n 
Bushtamatyah, 231 
Bushtaritu, 113 
B5ta, 108, 198 
BvairSjya, 808, 324 
Dvaitavana, 39 
Byaraka, 96, 318 


E. 

Eastern Chalukya, 365 
Bclakas, 3 

Egypt, 146 , 208 , 219 
Eka-Bamhana, 262 
Bkachakra, 42 
Ekarat, 106, 141 
Ekbatana, 171 
Elilmalai, 167 
Eliore, 338 
Epander, 209 
Ephori, 181 
Epirus, 20S 
Episkopoi, 181 
Era of Samprati, 239n 
Eran (see Arikina) 
Erandapali, 338 
Erandapalla, 338 
Erandol, 338 
Erannobaos, 170 
Eryx, 149 
Etruscans, 129 
Euaspla, 148 
Eudemos, 162 


Bnkratides, 206, 244, 268 
Buthydemia, 244, 268 
Buthy demos 241f, 267 
Buthymedia, 244 


r. 

Eei-she-li, 74 
Female guards, 172 
Fo-to-kio-to, 366 
Fu-lLchih, 74 
Furrukhabad, 42 


"'O’ ■ 

G-ad, 287 
Gadara, 94, 146 
Gahapatis, 329 
I Gaggara, 69 
! Gameyika Ayutta, 329 
I Gamjavara, 326 
! Ganapati Naga, 303, 335 
I Gaparajas, 81, 128 
i Gandaris, 153 

I Gandhara, 33, 93, 145, 150f, 192, 277 
Gandhari, 34 
GahgS, 57 

Gahgas of Mysore, 315 
Gangaridae, 142, 194 
Gargi, 32 

Gargya Balaki, 39, 46 
Garuda Pillar inscription, 252 
Gaudas, 370!f 
Gauls, 129 
; Ganlmikas, 326 
: Gaupalayana, 23 
Gautama, Aruna Aupavesi, 37 
Gautami Balasri, (see Balasri) 
Gautamiputra, 31 Of 
Gaya, 72 
Gaya, 69 
Gedrosia, 169 
Ghat ak a , 286 , 305 
Ghatotkacha, 333 
Ghatotkacha Gupta, 353 
Ghora Ahgirasa, 224 
Girikshit, 23 
Girinagara, 197 
Giriyraia (in Kekaya) , 36 
Girivraia (in Magadha)r 36, 70, 110 
Glauchukayana, 152n 
Glausians, 152 
Gomati Kottaka, 375 
Gomitra, 257 
Gonarda, 255 

Gondophernes, 279, 282, 287 
GopSlaka, 123 
Gopali Vaihidari, 252 
Goparaja, 367f 
Goptri, 198, 281 
Gorathagiri, 70 
Gosala, 129, 202 
Goshthis, 329 

Gotama Buddha, (see Buddha Tathagata) 
Gotama Bahugana, 30 
Govardhana, 3 
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Govardhana (city) 56, 313, 328 
Govikartana, 108 
Govinda Gupta, 350 
Govindaraja, 234 
Govind, Guru, 3T ' 
Graliavarman, 374/ 
■Gramabhritaka, 183 ■ 
Gramahara, 329 
Gramani, 1071, 329 
GramaYriddha, 123, 183 
Gramikas,^183, 329 
Gramabhojaka, 329 
Gran af aka, 281. 

Greeks, 4, 241 
Grumbates, SOSn 
Gu^ablmra, 205 

Giiiiiakya Sankbayaua, 16,. 28, 48 
Gupta administration 5 348f 
Gupta Bra, 333 
Gupta Maharaja^ 333 
Guraeans, 148 
Gurjara, 77 
Gusana, 289 
Guttas, 377 


H 

Hagamasha, 282 
Hagana, 282 
Haibaya, 62, 92, 141 
Hairanyanabha, 65 
Hakusri, 265 
Hala, 260, 261 
Halla, 126 
Hapsburg, 113 
Harappa, 380 

Harischandra, 64, 66, 104, 228 
Harisbena King, 314 
Harishena, Prasastikara, 340, 345 
Haritiputra 8iva-Skanda-Varman, 316 
Haritiputra Yishnukada Chutakulauan- 
da, 316 

Harivarman, 371 
Haro, 34 

Harsba, 69, 361, 369 
Harsh a Gupta, 369 
Haryahka-kula, 72 
Hasti, 150 
Hastin, 367 

Hastinapura, 11, 12, 24, 41, 85 
HastiYarman, 337 
Hatbisimha, 266 
Hattbipura, 82 
Heliodoros, 253 
Heliokles, 246f, 268 
Helots, 159 

Hemachandra, king, 75 
Hepbaestion, 150 
Hermaios, 245, 269, 288, 290 
Hid us, 146 
Hieou-mi, 291 
Hi-Iious. 291 
Hima, 293 
Himavanta, 62, 101 
Hippokoura, 387 


Hippos tratos, 267, 279 
Hiranyanabba, 65 
Hiranvati, 12 
HiranyaYati, 79 
Hi-tbum, 291 
Hi-touen , 291 
Hiung-nu, 290/ 

Hobenzollern, 113 

Hormisdas II, 304 

Ho-ti, 293 

Hoysalas, 389 

Hsuan-ti, 273 

Hanas, 157, 356f, 367, 373 

Hushkapura, 301 

Huvishka, 294, 301, 323 

Hydaspes, 150f 

Hydaspes, battle of, 161, 165 


' I ' 

Ibbyagrama, 48 
Ibbyas, 212 
Ibrahim Liodi, 166 
Ikhnaton, 219 

IksbYaku, 29, 47, 63f, 75, 80, 91, 14.1, 
315 

Indapatta, (see Indraprastba) 
Indo-Greeks, 267f 
Indo- Scythia, 283 
Indra, 88a 
Indradatta, 314 
Indradyumna, 87 
Indra Jyeshtba., 108 
Indra Mitra, 251 
Indrapalita, 220, 222 
Indraprastba, Tndrapatta, Indapattana 
21, 24, 60, 84, 120, 206 
Indrasena, 8 
IndraYarma, 282 
Indra Y'ritraban, 39 

Indrota Daivapa (Daivapi) Saunaka. 19, 
26,41 
Iravati, 37 

Irrigation in the Maurya Period, 177 
isanavarman, 371 
Isbukara, 85 
Isila, 192, 195 
Isvaradatta, 314, 319 
'■ ISYarasena, 314. 

ISYaravarman , 371 
Itbijbaka-mahaTnatras, 199 
Itibasa-s, 21f 


' 

tf abala , 3 ^ 

Jaivali, 44, 85, 112 
Jala Jatukarnya, 44 
Jalauka, 221 
JalodbhaYa, 30 
Jambiulvipn,, 61, 119, 226 
Janaka, 25f 
Janakapur, 74 
JanakaYam^a, 29f 
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Janamejaya, 21;, I7f 

Jan a, pad a, 328 

Janapada-sandhi, ITGn 

Jana Sarkaraksbya, 37 

Janasrnti, 103 

Janibigba Inscriptions, 285 

Jarasandha, 71 

Jaratkarava, 32 

Jaya (Itiliasa) , 22 

Jayadaman, 285, 307, 317 

Jayadatta, 300 

JayadcYa, 329 

Jayanaga, 329 

Jayatsena, 87 

Jethamitra, 251 

Jettiittara, Jetuttara, 120, iai- 

Jihnnia, 282 

Jinaprabhasuri, 221 

Jivadaman, 319 

Jivaka, 12d 

Jivita Gupta I, 370 

Jivita Gup'ta II, 376 

Jiyasattu, 120 

Jnatrikas, 74 

Jogaltembhi, 310 

Jung-K’ii, 273 

Jusbka, 294, 301 


■ 'K. 

Kabul, 14Sf, 16 i, 169, 192, 230 
Kacba, 334 
Kachcbba, 60, 318 
Kaclichayana, 17 
Kaoi -cloth, 29 
Kadambas, 235, 260 315 f 
Kadphises I, 292 f 
Kadpbises II, 293 
Kahuia Kaushifcaki, 10, 32 
Kairisi But van, 18 
Kaisara, 302, 324 
Kaivarta, King, 142 
Kakas, 343 
Kakatiyas, 389 
Kakavarna, 135 
Kaksbasena, 23 
Kaksbaseni, 23 
Kakuda Kacbcbayana, 17 
Kakus tb avarman ,316 
Kalabbras, 389 
Kalacbampa, 68 
Kalachuri Era, 296 
Kalacburis, 389 
Kalaga, 126 
” luilakauja, 211 
Kalamas, 118 
Kalara Ja-naka, 52 
Kalasena, 66 
Kalasoka, 135 
Kalidasa, 56, 241 

Kalinga, 54, 91, 14-1, lB9f, 237, 265 
Kalinganagara, 55, 266 
Kaliaz*, 303 n 
Kalliope, Calliope, 246 
KaisigrSma, 243 


1 Kamandaka, 4 
Kamarupa, 341 
Kamboja, 33, 94f, 145, 192 
Kamchanapura, 55 
Kammassadamma, 84 
Kampilya, Kampilla, 42, 85, 120 
Kamsa of Kosala, 98 
Kamsa of Mathura, 89 
Karoyaka, 11 
Kanakagiri, 195 n 
Kanakhala, 38 
Kanchi, 207, 315, 338 
Kanishka, 294 f 
Kanisbka II, 294, 301 1‘ 

Kanisbka Til, 303 n 
Kanishkapura, 299 
Kanka, 108 n 

Kantaka-sodhana, 176 n, 200 
Kantlia, 39, 153 
Kantipuri, 226, 304 
Kanvas, 225, 256 
Kanyakubja, Kanauj, 86, 229 
Kao-fou, 290 f 
Kapatika, 182 
Kapeya, 23 

Kapiiavastu, 62, 99, 117 
Kapisa, 145, 247, 267 
Kapisi, 269, 276, 281 
Kapsa, 290, 

Kapya Patanchaia, 25, 38 

Kara, 126 

Karala, 51 f 

Karandu, 51, 54 

Karaftai, 277 

Karddarnaka, 277, 316 

Karmantika, 327 

Karma Sacliivas, 176 n, 319, 326 

Karna, 94, 97 

Karnasuvarna, 195 

Karnata, 340 

Kareoi, 387 

Karoura, 387 

Kartriptira, 341 

Karusba, 58 

Karuvakl, 217, 234 

Kasi, 44, 52, 60, 98 

Easia, 79 

Kasiputra Bbagabbadra, 252 
Easmira, 37, 93, 193, 221 
Kaspapyros, 93 • 

Easpeiroioi, 284 
Kassapiya Arbats, 252 
Kassites, 88 n 
Kasu Chaidya, 82 
Kasyapa Matanga, 302 
Easyapas, 19 
Katachchuris, 388 
Katha, 153 
Katbaioi, 153 
Kaundinya, 54 
Kaurala, 338 

Eausambi, Kosambi„ 12, 22, 41, 83, 131, 
^198 

Eausiki, 12 

Eautiiya, 5, 36, 173 (see Gbanakya), 12 
Eavandhi Katyayana, 16 
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Ea-Yasheya,' 9, 19,' 27, 48 ; 

Eaviraja, 345 
Kaviripattinam, 206 
Eekaya, 36, 315 
Ken, 81 , : 

Keraii, 338 
Kesaputta., 118 , 

Kesin,s, 42, 118 
Ketalapnto, 207 
Kevaiisliip, 69 
Kevatta, Minister, 86 
Kbaiatika pavata, 192 
Kbaiidava, 11 
Kliaraosta, 283, 285 
Eharapallana, 299 
Kharaparikas, 343 
Kbaravela, 137, 237, 265 
Khasa, 77 
Kbepingaia, 192 
Kbshayarsha, 147 
Kidara Ktislians, 304 
Kieou-tsieoiT-kio, 290 f. 

Kikata, 70 

Kinds of rulersbip, 100 
King -maker, 105, 111 
Kingship, 100 ff 
Ki-pin, 274 f, 290 f 
Kirata, 33 
KirtiYarman, 370 
Kieophis, 149 
Koh-i-Mor, 150 
Koiamba, 389 
Kolivisa, 111 
Koliyas, 117 
Kolkai, 206 
Kollaga, 75 
Kollero, 338 
Konaka.mana, 21G 
Ivohgoda, 388 

Koravya, Kanravya, G, 21, 84 
I\OBa, 326 

Kosala (North), 47, 62, 18, 120, 126, 141 

Kosala, (South), 337 

KoSar, 167 

Kostbilgara, 327 

Kota, 335 

Kotakuia,336 

Kotatavi, 337 

Kot'ivarsba, 350 

Kotta-visbayas 11)8 n, 

Kotlnra, 338 

Kraivya, 44 

Krakucbcbhanda, 193 

ICramaditya, Kiimara Gupta II, 364 

Kramaditya, Skanda Gupta, 358 

Kranganur, 207 

Krishna Gupta, 369 

Krishna Satavabana, 263 

Krishna Vasiideya, 89,101,382 

Kritakshana, r?0 

Kritaiuaia, 206 

Krita-Malava-Vikrairm Era, 279 
Kriti, 49 f 
Krivi, 42 f 

Ksbabarata, 277, 30-5 
Ivsbatrapa, 28H 


Kshatrapavan, 281 
Ksbatrasya Ksbatra, 324 
Ksbayatbiyanam Ksbayatbiya, 324 
Ksbemaka, 83 
Kshemaraja, 323 
Ksbndrakas, 145, 156 
Ksbudra Parish ad, 176 
Kubiraka, 196 n 
KujnlaKadphises, 280, 290 
Kukura, 310, 317 f 
Knkuttba, 79 
Knluta, 322 
Knmara, 180, 197 

Knmaradeyi (Gaharwar Queen), 189, 33 ^ 

Kumaradevi, 333 

Knmara Gupta I, 353 

Knmara Gupta II, 364 

Kumto Gupta III, 369, 370 

Kumara Gupta, Prince, 295, 306 

Kumaramatya, 249 

Kumarapala, 362 

Kumarasena, 123 

Kumaravisbnu, 315 

Kumbhava4i, 56 

Kunala, 220, 231 

Kundagrama, Kupciapura, 75 

Kundina, 54 

Kunika, 78, 126 

Kunindas, 322 

Kuntala, 141, 260, 316 

Kuntala ^atakarpi, 260 

Kuraragbara, 92 

Kurujshgaia, 11 

Kuruksbetra, 11 

Kuruksbetra, battle of, 20 

Kururattha, 11, 85 

Kurus, 6, 11, 14, 21, 23, 40, 4d, 84, 90, 
96, 101 
Kurush, 145 
Kuru-gravaua, 12 
Kiisadhvaja, 29 
Kusagarapura, 70, 126 
Kusagra, 126 n 
Kus^vati, 80 
Kusbans, 289 ff 
Kusambas, 266 
Kusika, 48 

KusinSra, 63, 80, 117 
Kusthalapura, 339 
Kasri, 27 
Kusulaa, 282 
Kusuiuka, 282 
Kusumapura, 131 
Kiivera, 337 
KuveranSga, 346, 355 
Kuvinda, 90 

Kiiynla (Ivujula) Kaclphises, 290 f 
Kuyulakara Kapjisa, 293, *297 n 


Lacedaemouians, 159 
Ladha, 60 
Lagaturman, 303n 
Lagbman, 274 
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Labyayani, 25, 32 
Laj 3o5 
Lakshmana, 77 
Lakshmana Sena, 28 d 
X iala, 207 
Xialaka, 26 ()ii 
Lalitapatan, 193 
Lampa, Lampaka, 9o, 274 
Lan-cha.u, 291 
Lanka, 386 
Laodike, 246 
Lata-visbaya, 350 
Lanhitya (sage) , 17 
Lekbakas, 177 
Lendulura, 388 . 

Liaka, 281f 
Libya, 146 

Licbchhavis, (Vajjis), 53, 74f, 122, 128, 
134n, 333 
Likhit-a, 228 
Lipikaras, 198 
Little Rapti, 79 
Lohiobcba, 17, 99 
Lobitya, Lanhitya, (river), 361 
London, 63 
Lnmminigtoa, 192 
Lysias, 245, 324 


M 

Macedon, 161, 168, 208 
Machakruka, 11 
Machalas, 54 
Machiavelli, 129 
Madabika, 327 
Madanapala, 362 
IVTadda, 124 

Madhava drupta, 361, 375 
Madhavasena, 237 
Madhavavarman II, 370 
Madbnmanta, 56 
Madhnra, Uttara, 89 
Madbyadesa, M’ajjhimadesa, 34, 38, 90, 
101, 247 

Madhyamika, 241 
Madra, 18. 33, 37 
Madragara, 38, 97, 124 
Hadravati, 8, 11, 18 
Madura, 206 
Maga, 209 

M'agadba, 59f, 70f, 124f, 334f 
Magadhapnra, 70 
Magadhavasi, 71 
Magandiya, 122 
Magas, 208 

Mababaladbikrita, High Ojfficer in 
Charge of the Army, 350 
Mababbaratacbarya, 21 
Mababbisbeka, 109 
Mahabhoja, 88, 197 
Mababisi, 194 

Maba-danda-nayaka, general, 326, 350 
Mahajanaka I. 32 
Mabajanaka II, 31, 32, 150 
Mahajanapadas, 59f 


Mabakacbcbana, 90 
Mabakantara, 337f 
Mabakosala, King, 59, 99 
Maliaksbatrapa, 189, 283, 327 
Mabalaksbmidevi, 364 
Mab&li.78 

Mahamatrag, 125, 173f, 198, 211,232 
321 

Mabanaman, 121 
Mahanandin, 132, 137 
Mahapadma (father of Bimbisara), 73, 
120 

Mabapadma (Nanda), 15, 138, 140/ 
Mahapratibara, 351 
Mabarajya, 105 
Maharashtra, 91, 197 
Mabaratbis, 197, 264 
Mabatsala,37 
Mabasamiyas, 327 
Mahasammata, 80 
Mahasena, Pradyota, 123 
Mabasena Gupta, 373 
Mahasenapati, 322, 326, 328 
Mabasilakantaga, 129 
Mabasilava, 98 
Mabasudassana, 80 
Mahat'taraka, 329 
Mahavira, 74, 129, 202 
Mabendra Manrya, 187, 209, 220 
Mahendra of Kosala, 337 
Mabendraditya, 353f 
Mahendragiri, 189, 338, 339 
Mabendrapala II, 362 
Mabendravarman, 315 
Maben-jo-Laro, 380 
Mabesvara Naga, 303 
Mahinda, 17 
Mabipala I, 355 
Mahisbi, 104, 107 
Mahismati, 89, 92, 317 
i Mabisvara, 294 
Mabodaya, 82 
Makbadeva, 30 
Malala, 268 
Malanga, 388 
Malantus, 150 

Malava, 60, 156, 306, 322, 342, 361 

Malaya, 60 

Malay as, 306 

Malichos, 317 •. 

Malini, 68 
Malla, 77, 79i:, 116 
Mallakis, 78 
Mallika, 121 
Malloi, 156f 
Mamaiabara, 310, 328 
Mambarns, 277, 306 
Mamulanar, 167 
Mandhata (city), 92 
Mandhata (Cbedi), 82 
Mapdavya, 228 
Mandbatri, 64 
Mangala, 203 
Mangura, 135 
Manigal, 282 
Maniyatappo, 175 
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Mankhaliputta, 129, 202 
Maii'SiD|h,. 180. ' . 

Ma^tarajaj 337 
Mantrin, 174 , 

..Mantriparlsliad, 174f, 197, 249 
Mara, 215, , 

.Marii, 318 ■ 

Maratta, 42, 1( 3, 109 
Maruttash, 88« 

Masalia, 387 
Maski', 189, 226 
Masar, 118 
Massaga, 149, 161 
Matacbi,23 
Matiiara, 301 
Mathava, 30 

'Mathura, Methora, 56, 87, 90, 223. 

’ 396, 804, 323 

IVIatila, 33o 

Matisachivas, 319, 325 
Matrivishnu, 366 
Matsya, 33, 40, 87f, 96 
Manes, 2771' 

Maukharis, 363, 371 
Maury a, 117/, 163f 
Maurya Pillar Hall, 172 
Maya,'268Q 
Mayidavoiu, 57 
Mayuraposhaka, 165 
Mayurasarmau, 316 
Medes, 145 

Medus Hydaspes, 269u 
Megasthenes, 170f 
MeghaYarna, 344 
Mekalasuta, 81 
Menander, 242f, 267f 
Mercia, 163 
Meridarcb, 322 
Mevaki, 375 
Mihiraknia, S67f 
Miietos, 93 

Milinda, see Menander 
Min, 277 

Minnagara, 277, 288, 289 
Mitanni, 88n 

Mitliradates, Mithridates, 2441', 269 
Mi'tbi, 29 

Mithila, 28, 54, 60, 63, 74, 104, 119 
Mitra, 88n 

Mltra Kings, 251^257, 274 
Mitra Satya, 108 
MIechehhas, 357f 
Modo-galiogae, 58 
Modubae, 58 
Moores, 160 
Moga, 278 
Moll, 60 
MoHni, 44 
Mopis, 151 
More, 228n 
Moriyas, 117f, 165 
Mousikanos, 158f 
Monsopalie, 387 
Mrigadbara, 121 
Mrigasikbavana, 332 
Mrigesa-Varman, 316 


Mnchipa, Mntiba, Mtidpa, o7f 
Mnchnkarna. 158n 
Mnjavant, 70 
Mukhalingam, 55« 

Mukbyas, 180, 217 
Mnlaka, 91. 310 
Mnlnda, 329 
Mnnda, 132, 139 
Mnndas, 182 

Murdhabhisbikta, 165, 225 
Mnriyakala, 238f 
Mnrunda, 273 
Mnsbaka, 388 
Mnshika, 58, 207 
Mnsi,58 
Mntibas, 57 
Myakadoni, 313, 328 
Mysore, 37, 141, 167, 188, 225 
Muziris, 207 


N 

Nabataeans, 317 
Nabhaga, 75 
Nabbaka, 193 
Nabhapamti, 193 
Nabbikapnra, 19Sn 
Nacbne-ki-taiai, 340 
Nadasi-Akasa, 283, 323 
Naga, 92, 296, 303, 335, 346 
Nagabhatta, 303 
Naga Basaka, 130f, 139 
Nagadatta, 335 
Nagakbanda, 167 
Nagala Viyobalaka, 198 
Naganika, Nayanikii, 258, 265, 323 
Nagarabbnkti, 350 
Kagaradeyata, 247 
Nagaradbyaksba, 178 
Nagaraksbadar^a, 325 
Nagarjuna, 296, 301, 302 
Nagarjnni, Hill, 221 
Nagasabvaya (Hastlnapura), 12 
Nagasena,, Sage, 144, 243 
Nagasena, king, 335 
Nagavana, 176n 

Nagnajit, Naggaji, Kaggati, 51, 53, 86, 
93 

Habapana, 305f 

JNahushya, 14 

Naimisbas, 96 

Nakbavant, 304, 336 

Naksb-i-Enstam, 146 

Naknla, 21 

Nala, 388 

Nalanda, 366 

Kambanns,306 

Nanai, Nimi, 29f, 86 

Nana, 301n 

Kanaka coins, 301n 

Nanda, 15, 134, 137, 140f, 203 

Nanda, 126 

Nandi, bull, 302 

Nandi, king, 335 

Nandi (yaksha),137 
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Nandinagar, 96 
Nandisena, 92 
Nandi vardhana, 132f 
Nandivarman, 315 
Na-pei-kea, 193 
Narada, 53, 157 

Narasimba Gupta Baladitya, 363 

Narasimba Varman, 315 

Naravarman, 320 

Naraya:ga Eanva* 256 

Narayanapala, 355, 384 

Narmada, 81, 92 

Nasatyas, 88n 

Nasik, 197 

Nasik Prasasti, 310f 

Nau Nand Debra, (Nander), 142 

Navadbyaksba, 179 

Navananda, 137, 383 

Navanara, 313 

Navy, 178f 

Nay aka, 126, 326 

Nayars, 207 

Nemi, 60f 

Nepal, 28, 62, 74, 79, 193, 216 
Neyika, 327 
Ngansi, 272, 292 
Nichaksbu, 12, 22, 41, 83 
Nichcbhivi, 77 
Nicbyas, 101 
Nidbanapur, 375 
Nigali Sagar, 193 
Nigama. 329 
Nigamapradhana, 178ii 
Nigantba Nataputta, 200 
Nikaia, 163 
Nikaya, 198, 329 
Nllapalli, 338 
Nilaraja, 337 
Nirgrantbas, 212 
Nirvana era, 139 
Nirvana Temple, 79 
Nisbada, 118, 318 
Nisbadha, 386 
Nisibi, 76 
Nisfisbtartba, 177 
Nivigrabaka, 178 
Niyoga, 21 
Nomarcb, 153 
Borthnmbria, 163 
Nyagrodhavana, 119 
Nysa, 149 


Oatb (Coronation), 109 
Oddavadi, 87 
Odruka, 252 
OMnd, 304 
Okkaka, 80, 104 
Olympic Games, 106 
Omphis, 151 
Opbir, 380 
Opian, 163 
Orissa, 55 
Orosius, 157 


Orth agues, 287 
Ortboura, 387 
Ossadioi, 152 
Ottbaddfaa, 78 
Oudb, 47, 62 
Oxus, 270, 291 
Oxydrakai, 166f 
Oxykanos . 159 
Ozene, 317 


P. ' ■ 

Pabbosa, 252 
Pada, 201 
Pada, 208 
Padanjali, 104, 112 
Pa^a, 60 
Padika, 284 

Padmavati, city, 296, 304, 336 

Padmavati, queen of Udayana, 122 

Pablavas, 4, 286 

Paithan, 196 

Pakores, 282, 288 

Paktbas, l46, 155 

Paktyike, 146 

Pakudha, 17 

Palaesimundu, 207 

Palagala, 108 

Palagali, 104 

Palaka, 123, 131, 134 

Palakka. Palakkada, 337f 

Palasika, 316 

Palibotbra, Palimbotbra, 141, 170 

Palibotbri, 195 

Pallava, 57, 315 

Palonra 190n 

Pampa, 386 

Pancbala, 38f, 42!, 85f, 96, 101, 223 
Paficbamaka, 135 
Pancbas, 300 
Pandaia, 206 
P^ndavas, 21, 94 
Paudoouoi, 206 
Pan#gati, 142 
Panduka, 142 
Pandus. 10, 18, 20 
Pandya, 206, 267, 293n 
Paniyagbarika, 327 
Panku, 289f 
Pantaleon, 267f 
Para Ablara, 51 
Para Itnara, 51, 65 
Parakramanka, 334 
Paramabbatt^raka, 323 
I Paramesbthya, 105 
Paramesvara, 323 
Paranar 167 
Parantapa, 84, 122 
Parasamudra, 207 
Parasara, 48 
Parasika, 316 
Parafeama, 262 
Parikshit 1 , 6ff 
Ptirikshitas, 6ff 
Parimitarthah, 201 
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Parinah ,12,:, 

Parisbaa, 111, 112, 174f, 197, 213f, 329 
Pariv.akra, Pariciiakra,; 42 ■ 

Parmajaka, M 

■.■.Parivra;32kas,^182 ■ ' ' ■ 

, . Panvnkti, 104 
■Pariyatra, 92n, 310 '■ 

Parkbam Statue, 130 
Parnadatta, 359 
Paropanisadai, 163, 169 
Paisus, 88 
Parsva, Jina, 61, 94 
PSrsva (Buddhist), 300 
Pteha (Arjuna), 368 
Partha of Kasmira, 365 
Parthalis, 190 
ParthiaBs, 244, 269 
Parusbni, 36 
Pasenadi, see Prasenajit 
Pasiani, 270 
Pastya, ^ 2 

Patalene, 160, 242 283 
Pataliputra, 120, 128, 131, 135, 143 , 170, 
198, 218 >348 
Pataficbala, 25, 38 
Patafijali, 21, 255 
Patika, 281f 

Pativedaka, 174, 198, 201, 213 
Patna Statues, 132, 136 
Patrokles, 186 
Paudanya, 91 
Paulusbi Satyayajfia, 26 
Paomavai, Padmavati, 127, 130 
Paurasayana, 113 
Paura, 231 
Paurava, 12, 152 
Paura Vyavabarika, 198 
Pausbkarasadi, 17 
Pautrayana, 103 
Pava, 79, *117 
Pajasi. 63, 99 
Peisistratus, 89 
Perimuda, 206n 
Periyar, 207 
Persepolis, 146f, 172 
Persian, 88, 145f 
Peshawar, 33 
Pettanika, Pitinik, 195f 
Peukelaotis, 150 
Peiikelaos, 269 ,, 

Pbegelas, 155 * 

Philadelpbos, 157, 174 
Philip of Macedon, 81, 168 
Phiiippos, 162 
Pbilopator, 245 
Philoxenos, 269 
Pboemciaus, 146 
Phraotes, 286 
Pbryni, 243 
Pibunda, 267 
Pimprama, 153 
Pipdola, 123, 203 
Pingala, 26 
Pippalada, 47 
Pipphalivana, 117, 119 
Pisbtapura, Pitbapuram, 337 

5? 


I Pibuda, Pitundra, 267, 387 
Piyadasi, 189 
Podiyil Hiii, 167, 195 
Po-bo, 36 
Pokbarana, 835 
. Pokkbarasadi, 48 ' : 

Polasapur, 120 
Poling, 190 
Polyandry, 21 
Poros, 151, 152, 162 
Portikanos, 159 
Po-ta, 290, 292 

SuL I 65. 61. 91. won 

Po-t’iao, 298 

Pounnata, 387 

Prabhakaravardbana, 361 

Prabbi-vati (G*upta), 347 

Prabbavati (of IJtkala), 87 

Pracbaibta, Pratyanta, 195, 205 

Prichmasala, 37 

PrSchya, 100, 180 

Pracbya Panebala, 42 

PrSdesikesvara, 200 

Pradeshtps, 176, 182f, 200 

Pradesikas, Pradesikas, 200, 211, 214 

Pradyota, 72, 94, 122f, 130 

Pradyota dynasty, 134 

Praesti, 159 

PrakasSditya, 363 

Prakataditya, 364 

Pramaganda, 70 

Pranaya, 6 d, 319 

Prat jun as, 343 

Prasenajit (Pasenadi), 65, 99, 120f, 127 

Prasians, Prasii, 142, 162, 170, 180, 194 

Pratardana, 45, 53, 61, 118 

Praticbya, 101 

Pratibaras, 77, 323 

Pratipa, 7, 14 

Pratisbtbaua, 264, 313 

Fratisravas, 7 

Pratyanta, 341 

PravSbana Jaivali, 44, 85, 112 
Pravarasena I, 339 
Pravarasena II, 56, 558 
Pritbivisbepa I, 339 
Pritbivisbena II, 340^ 

Prithivisbepa, mantrin, 353 
Priyaka, 133 
Proshtbas, 159 
Proti Kausambeya, 41, 83 
Prussia, 116 

Ptolemy, Geographer, 283, 317 
Ptolemy, historian, 152 
Ptolemy Philadelpbos, 185, 208 
Pugar, 206 

Pukkusati, 94, 119, 124, 139 

Pulakesin II, 205 

Pullka, Punika, Pun aka, 72, 93 

PuHnda n agar a, 58, 196 

PuHndas, 57, 196 

Puiisa, 198, 200 

Pulum%i, 309f, 319, 

Pulusba PrSchinayogya, 26 
Punaka (Punika) , 93 
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Punarabbisheka. 19, 101, 105, 108, 113 

Pundravardhana, 195 

PHppbavati, 44 

Pura Gupta, 364, 362 

Purika, 254 

Purnavarman , 223 

Purobita, 107 

Puru, Purus, 12, 14, 65, 88, 90, 152, 219 

Purukutsa, 64 

Pururavas, 14 

Purusbapura, 299 

Purva Nandab, 137 

Pusbkaravati, 33, 34, 150, 161, 192, 267 
Piishpabbuti', 361 
Pusbpapiira, 224 
Pusbyadharman, 220 
Pusbyagupta, 168, 181 
Pashyamitra, 220, 223, 229, 233 f 
Pasbyamitras, 368 
Putabbedana, 37 


Eadba, 60 
RSdbagupta, 187 
RadbSpuri, 371 
Rahamusala, 129 
Babasyadhikrita, 325 
Rabugapa, 30 
Rabula, 65 

Bajadharma, writers, 324 
Bajagriha (Kekaya), 36 
Bajagriha (Magadba), 36, 69f, 116, 120, 
134 

Bajagriha (Balkh), 36 
Bajakartri, Bajakrit, 105, 111 
Bsjalipikara, 325 
BSjamatya, 326 
BSjapura (Kalinga), 55 
Bajapura (Kamboja), 94, 192 
BSjapurushas, 200 
Bsjasasana, 174 
Bajastambayana, 27 
Bajasuya, 102, 107 
Bajatiraja, 323 
Bajavaidya, 325 
Baijayuktas, 198 
Bajjugaliaka, 199 

Rajjuka, Bajukas, 198f, 211, 213f, 227, 
321 

Baj uvula, 282f 
Bajya, lOlf 
Bajyapala, 355 
Bajyasri, 374 
Bajyavardbana, 361 
Rama, 64, 77 
BamagSma, 117 
BSma, lakes of, 11 
Ramapala, 362 
Bamma city, 44 
Bfimpurwa, 193 
BanabhSndSgara, 351 
Banavigraba, 81 
Bafijubula, 283 
BSpti, 28, 63 


Basbada, 182 
Bashtra, 328 
Basbtra kutas, 389 
B’isbtrapala, kiug, 142 
Riisbtrapala, 181 
Bashtrikas, 195£, 212 
BSshtriya, 168, 181 
Batbagritsa, 23 
Batnin, 107 
Rawalpindi, 33 
Bepu, 54, 91 
Bepublics, 116 

Bevottaras Patava Chakra Stbapati, 113 

Biksha, 14 

Bipufijaya, 71 

BishabbadatH;a, 197 

Risbigiri, 70 

Rituparna, 64f 

Roads (Maurya), 177 

Bobiiii, 117 

Bobita, 64, 66 

Eomakas, Borne, 4, 62, 293 

Boruka, 119 

Bu(dra),313 

Budrabhuti, 319 

Budradaman I, on, 295, 307, 313, 171: 

Budradtoan 11, 320 

Budraveda, 335 

Budra Pasupati, 108 

Budrasena I, Ksbatrapa, 320 

Eudrasena II, ^ ,, 320 

Budrasena I, Vakataka, 339 

Budrasena II, 303, 339 

Budrasimba 1,319 

Budrasimha III, 320 

Biidrayana, 119 

Bummindei, 193, 216 

Bupadarsaka, 178 

Bupnath, 196 


S. 

8aba, 347 , 849 
8abagrae, Sabarcae, 157 
Sabaras, 57 
Sabarae, 58 
Sabarmati, 318 
Sabbafctbaka, 125 
8abda, 319 
Sacae, 147 
Sacarauli, 270 
Sacastane, 271n 
Sachiva, 173, 236, 321 
Sada-cbandra, 336 
Sadaganna, 264 
Sadaniri, 28, 30, 62 

Sslgala, SSgalanagara, 37, 119,2431, 2671’ 

Sagaradvipa, 242 

Sagarika, 123 

Sabadeva Pandava, 21 

Sahadeva SSrujaya, 53 

Sabadeva, father of Somaka, 51, 53 

Sahadeva, son of JarSsandba, 71 

Sabadeva of Vaia^Ii, 75 

SabajSti, 81 
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SahasrSnika, 84 
Saheth Maheth, 63 
Sahi, 274 , 

Sai river, 62 

SaisunSga, 72 

Saivism, 294, 302 

Sai-wang; 273 

gaka, 3, 273ff, 316f 

gaka era, 283, 293, 297, 306, 385 

gaka Kshatrapa, 281, 316 

Sakala, see Sagala 

Sikalya, 32 

Saka Murunda, 273f 

Saka Pahlava, 286 

gakasena 314 

gakastbSna, 275 

Saka Yavana, 3, 161 

S^eta, 63, 66. 120f, 223, 241, 299 

iSakraditya, 289, 299, 300 

gakrasthSBa, 275 

!§akti, 48 

Bakti-kumara, 263, 265 

Bakti Sri, 265 

Bakuni (Gandhara), 93n 

BakyamuDi, 90, 202, 300 

BSkyas, 62. 65, 80, 99, 117, 120f, 180, 203 

Balank^yarias, 315 

Balisiika, 220, 222, 233f 

BalivShana, 262, 265 

BSlva. 38,39, 96 

SamSliartri, 108, 176, 183, 200 

Bamajas, 204, 210 

Samanta Panchaka, 12 

Samapa, 191, 195, 198 

Samarkand, 270 

Samatata, 195, 341 

SSmavati, 122 

SamavSyo, 218 

Bamba, 160n 

Sambalpiir, 337 

Sambastai, 157 

Bambhii, 160n 

Sambbuttara, 60 

Sambodbi, 216 

Sambos, 100 

Sambula, 46 

Samcbaraihtaka, 321, 330 
SiSmdhivigrahika, (Minister of Peace 
and War)^^85 
Samgbas, 329 
Samgrabitri, 108 
Samgramadeva, 365 
Samgrama Simba, 166 
Samiti, 112 

Sarakaravardbana, 365 
Samkassa (Sankasya), 120 
Samksbobha, 360, 367 
Samnites, 129 
Sampadi, 220i* 

Samprati, 220f 
Samraj, Samrit, 25, 32, lOOf 
Samrajya lOlf 
Saibstbah, 182 
Bamtanii, 14,15, 103 
Samndaya, 200 

Samndra Gupta, 315, 320, 334f 


Samudravijaya, 72 

Sanabares, 288 

Sanakantkas, 152o, 342, 343 

Saficbarab, 182 

Sanchi, 255, 264 

Bandilya, 27, 48 

Sandrokottus, 164f 

Sangaeus, 161 

Sangala, 153 

Sangata, 220f 

Sangha (Buddhist), 214 

Sangha, 85 87, 96, 111, 179, 180 

SanghadSman, 319 

Sangbamnkbya, 89 

Sangbaraksba, 296 

SangbarSma, 131 

Sangrahana, 176n 

Safijaya of Magadha, 135 

Safijaya of Pancliaia, 86 

Sanjaya of Pushkaravalfei, 161 

Sanjaya (Siita), 107n 

SanjiYiputra, 27 

Bankara (commentator), 320 

SSnkSsya, 29, 120 

Sankhyayaka, 178 

Bankbayana, 16 

SannidhStri, 108, 176 

SSpa (Coronation oath), 106, 109 

Sapedanes, 288 

Sapbala, 65 

Sapur II, 303f 

Sapya, 29, 51 

Barabba, 149 

Barabbapura, 388 

Baracens, 164 

Baraganus, 263 

Saraikala, 34 

Sarancae 270 

Sax'aostos, 242 

Sarasvati, Ilf, 30, 39f, 108, 152, 158 

— Goddess, 210 

Sarayu, 47, 63 

S^rdulavarman, 371 

Barkaraksbya, 37 

Sarpasatra, 17, 26 

BarpikS, 62 

Sarvabbauma, Sarvabbumi, 18, 106, 110 
Sarvanaga, 336, 359 
Sarvafijaba, 135 
Sarvaraj-ocbcbbetta, 334 
B ar vavarm an , 372 
Baryanavant, 12 
Baryata 109 
BSsana, 174 
Basanabara, 108 
Basanka, 374 
! Sasas, 282 

; Sassanian dynasty, 303f 
Batadbanvan, 220, 222 
Sffitabani rattha, 261, 315 
B^takarni I, 263 

Batanika, of Kaustebt, 69, 84, 122 
BatSnika SStraiita, 23, 45, 61, 109 
Batanika, son of I anamejaya, 22, 26 
B^tavahana, 257t‘ 

S^tavabani-hara, 261, 305 
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Satavastra, 288 

Satiyaputra, 205f, 262n 

Satrasaba, 42f 

Satri, 182 

^atuighna^ 36 

Sattabbu, 54, 91 

Satvats, Satvatas, 55, 88, 101 

Satvata vidhi, 382-3 

Satyabliumi, 207n 

Satyamartancla, 87 

Satyayajila, 26 

Saiibhiiti (Sopeithes, Sopbytes), 153f 
Saudyumni, 14 
Saunaka, 48 

Saunaka, Indrota Baiv^pa, 19 
Saunaka Kspeya, 23 
Saiingayaui, 38 
Saiiras, 58 

Sanvira, 4, 91, 119, 244. 295, 380 
SaTaraln, 58 

SSvattbi (8ravasti in Kosala), 10, 61, 
63, 65f, 119f 

Savita Satyaprasava, 108 
Savitri, 38 
Scylax, 146 
Scytbia, 276, 288 
Scythians, 4, 147, 161 
Sccbanakai 127 
Selenkos, 164, 168 
Senagopas, 183n, 326 
Sens jit, 71' 

SenSni, 107 

SenSpati, 121, 173, 235, 326 

Sepiya, 116, 122 

Seres, 243 

Setakan^ika, 262 

Setavjs, 68 

Seyanaga, 127 

SeyaviyS, 37 

Shuriasb, 88n 

Sialkot, 37 

Sibi, Siboi, 39, 155 

Bibyrtios, 170 

SiddhSrtba, father of Mahavira, 74 
SiddhSrtha, (Buddha), father of Rabula, 
65 

Siddbavarman, 335 
Sigal, 228n 
Sigerdis, 242 
Siha, 78 
Sihapura, 82 
Sikhandin, 43 
Bikharasyamin, 349 
Sikhs, 37 

BilSdilya DbarmSditya, 385 

SilShiras, 389 

Silaka Balayatya, 44 

Siiavat, 126 

Silayati, 104 

Simbala, 343 

Simhaxmra, 5-5, 308n 

Simbavarman (Mandasor), 335 

Simbayarman (Pallava), 315 

Simhayisbnu, 315 

Simuka, 257f 


Sind, 159,163 

Sindhii (Indus), 42 

Sindhu (in C. India), 251, 

Sindhu-Sauyira, 158, 295, 318 

Sindimana, 160 

Singupuram, 55n 

Sintbiis, 276 

Siradhvaja, 29, 50 

Siri-Vaddha, 122 

Sisikottos (Baaigup'ta), 161 

BisunSga (Susunaga), 72, 1321', 139 

Bisunandi, 251, 264 

Sisupala, 82 

Sita, 29, 31 

Biyas, Bivis, see Sibi, Siboi, 235 

Siva-BhSgavatas, 294 

Siya-datta, 314 

Siva Gupta, 332 

Bivaji, 314, 350 

Biva Nandi, 336 

Sivapura, 155 

Siva-skanda Datta, 328 

Biva Skanda Gupta, 332 

Siva-Skanda Naga Bri, 316 

Biva Skanda Varman, 315, 328 

Biva Bri, 314 

Bivi, 113 

Skanda Gupta, 198 
Skanda Naga, 305, 328 
Skanda Naga Sataka, 260, 316 
Skandasvati, 260, 327 
Skandavarman, 8X5 
Slaves, 214 
Snake Sacrifice, 17 
Soastus, 150 
Bo#sa, 283f 
Sodrai, 158, 163, 314 
Sogdiana, 147, 270 
Soked, 299 
Solanki, 370 

Soiasa Mabajanapada, 59 
Somadatta of Vaisalt, 75, 

Somaka, 42f 

Somaka Saliadevya, 51, 53 
Somasarman, 220, 222, 
gomasushtna Satyayajfii Prachinayogya, 
26 

Somavamsi kings, 326 
Soma^vanaspati, 108 
Somesvara, 285 
Sona, 44 
Sonadanda, 125 
Sona Kolivisa, 111 
Sona Satrasaba, 44 
Sopbagasenus, 230 
Soras, 206n 
Sotbbisena, 46 
Sotbhivatinagara, 81 
Spalagadama, 271 
Spalabora, 271 
Spalirises, 271, 279 
Bparta, 160 
Sora, 387 
Sourasenoi, 87 
Spies, 182 
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^raishtiiya, 105 
gramana, 321 ' 

graYasti (gaYatthi), 63 
gravasti bhiikti, 350 ■ , 

grenika, 70, 116 
grenya, 72 

; grichandra Sati, 314, 
grichandra II, 316 
grigupta, 332 
gri, Haridasa, 332 
grikaplba, 361 
grikrishna, 11, KiDg, 315 
grimara ' raia, 382 
grmagari, 193 
Srifijaya of Vaisali', 75 
Sfifijayas, 20n, 42, 113 
gri Pratapa, 353 
griraiya, 67 
gri Eudra, 315 
gri' Sata, 314 
gri Vatsa Dcyi, 363 
Sri Vira Purushadatta, 315 
grutasena, 7f, 110 
Stbanika, 183 
Sthaniya, 176n 
Sthapati, 113 
Strategos, 281, 322, 328 
Stratos, 246f, 267 f 
gtruta coins, 336 
Stryadhyakshas, 199 
St. Thomas, 287 
Siiaii, 58 
Subhadrangi, 187 
Subahu, 119 
Snbadar, 180 
Subandbu, 184n 
Snbhagasena, 221, 230 
Sucbandra, 75 
guchlYriksba, 23 
Siidakshina, 96 

» Sudils, SudSsa, 39, 43. 109 
Sndar^na Lake, 168, 319, 327 
Siidarsanapnra, 92 
Siidassana, 44 
guddbodana, 65 
SiidbanYa Ingirasa, 25 
gudra kings, 103. 140, 225 
gudra (tribe), 158 
;;V::Sne;mar,:29t, 

Sugriva, 3 
Sujyestba, 251 
Sukalpa, 142 

Snkesa BbaradY^ja, 65, 99 
SuketuYarma, 234 
guktimati, guktisabvaya, city, 81 
guktimatj, river, 81 
Sukulidesa, 350 
"V'.;;''gBllkas:,''371 
gulka, 326 
Sumana, 187 
Samantra, 107n ^ 

Snmati of Vaisali, 75 
Siiinsnmaragiri, 84, llTf, 120 
gnnabsepa, 107 
gtiiiakkbatta, 78 
guBgas, 229, 235f 


Snnidha, 12B 
Snnitha, 82 
Snplan Sarnjaya, 75 
SurSnanda, 81 
gnrapala, 136 
Sura Earicbara, 265 

SStoNo. 87, 96. 119 , 206^ 

Surasbtra, 53, 168, 180, 197, 242, 310, 
318 

SuraSBiicbandra, 366 
gijraYarman I, 365^ 
guravarman II, 365 
gurparaka, 197 
STirnndhana, 44 
Suryavarman, 372 
Susa, 171 
Susarman, 206f 
Susbena, 8 

Siisima, 187f 
gushkaletra, 193 _ 

Susthita varman, 3bl, did 
Suta, 106,107 
Sutasoma, 84 

SiiYabti, 119 ^ ^ _ 

Snvarna bbnmi, 68, 209 
Snvarnagiri, 180, 196, 197f 
Suvastn (Swat), 34, 150 
Suvisakba, 319, 328 
Suyasas, 220f 
Svabbra, 318 
Svamidatta, 337 
Svarajya, 101 f 
Svaiat, 101 
^varjit, 94 ^ 
vivasya, 105 
Yctaketn, 26, 3o, 44, 112 
tirat, 34 
lyamaka, 328 

iyandika, 62 

iymbonloif 177 
iynedroi, 177 
jyrastrene, 283 
Jyria, 169, 186, 241 


Tacitus, 1 

Taksba^sila, Taxila, 17 f, 33 f, 

114, 119, 147, 150, 166, 179, 18o, 192, 
197, 231, 253, 267 f 
Taxila University, 36 
Taiagund, 315, 377 
Talajangbas, 93 ^ __ 

Tambapamni, Tararaparpi, 20of 
Tamraparni river, 206f 
Tamralipti, 195 
Tapasa, 182 
Taprobane, 207 
Tarquins, 52 
Taruntuka, 11 
Tatbagata, 3 
Tatbagata Gupta, 367 
Tauala, 160 
Tavatimsa Gods, 78 
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Tel, 57, 196 
Telavaha, 57, 196 
Telingiri, 57, 196 
Teutoburg Forest, 163 
Theodotus, 241 
Thucydides, 1 
Thullakotthita, 84 
Tiastanes, 317 
Tiber, S24 
Tiberius, 293 
Tibetans, 76 
Tien-tchou, 292 f 
Tikshna, 182 
Ti-lo-sbi-kia, 130 
Timitra, 244 
T]rabbuis:ti, Tirlmt, 28 
Tirthakara, 61 
Tishaya, 187 
Tishyarakshita , 225, 234 
Tissa, King of Ceylon, 208 
Tivara, 217, 220, 323 
Tochari, 270 
Toramana, 367 
Tosali, 180, 191. 195, 197 f 
Ton -mi, 289, 291 
Tours, 164 

Traikutaka Era, 296, 314 
Trajan, 293 
Tranakayiro, 215 
Trasadasyu, 12, 64 f 
Trigartas, 40 
Triparvata, 316 
Tripuri, 81 
Tripuri Yishaya, 360 
Trisala, 74, 77 f 
TrisSmS, 244 f 
Trisanku, 64 
Tryaru]gia, 64 
Tukharas, 270 
TuHyan, 185 n 
Tulunada, 185 n 
Tulus, 207 

Tumain, Tambavana, 363 
Tumburu, 345 
Tundikeras, 93 
Tura, Kavasbeya, 9, 19, 27 
TaramSya, 209 
Turgbna, 11 

Turva^as, Tiirvasas, 42, 88 
Tusbaspba, 163, 180, 189, 197 
Tutbika,327 

IT. 

Ubbaka, 186 
Fchcliaihsravas, 14, 44 
Ucbcbasriogi, 316 
Udaka, 252 
Udakasena, 62 
UdSnakupa, 350 
Udastbita, 182 
Udaya of Kasi, 62 

Udaya, Udayin of Magadba, 130 f, 139 
Udayana, 24, 83, 122 f, 203 
Uddalaka Aruni, 16, 26 f, 34 f 
Udichyas, 38, 101 


tJdambaras, 322 
Ugra, Ugraputra, 52, 73 
XJgrasena, Mabapadma, 140 f 
Ugrasena PSrikshita, 7, 110 
Ujjam (trijeni), 92, 119, 179, 186, 221 , 
317 

tJkkala,386 
TJkkattba, 63, 120 
Ulysses, 219 ^ 

Unmattavanti, 365 

Upacliara, 82 

Upa Oupta, 216 n 

Upagupta, 371 

Upali, 17 

Upaplavya, 39 

Uparicbara, 81 f 

Uparika Mabaraja, 350 

Upasaka, 204, 214 

Uragapura, 206, 387 

Uraiyur, 206 

Urasa, 151, 284 

Uruvelakappa, 80 

Ushasti Cbakrayana, 23, 40 

Ushavadata, 197, 806 

Usinara, 33, 36, 38 f, 101, 155 

Usinaragiri, 39 

UsinarSni, 39 

Usiradbvaja, 38 

Usiragiri, 38 

Utkala, 87 

Utkrosana, 109, 112, 114 

Uttamabhadras, 322 

Uttamaujas, 43 

Uttar5dbyaksbas, 178 

Uttara Kuril, 14, 21, 37, 101 

Uttara Madhura, 89 

Uttara Madra, 37, 101 

Uttara PaficliMa, 43f, 82, 85 

UttarSpatba, 33, 145, 149 f, 179, 192, 267 

Uttara Tosaia, 191 n 


Vacbabhiimika, 198, 201 
Vacliaknavi, 32 
Vacbchba, 60 
Yadanagara, 317 
Y^blikas, 336 
Yaicbitravirya, 14 
Vaidarbha, 53, 58, 196 
Yaideba, 26 f , 125 
Vaidehaka, 182 
Vaidebas, Later, 49 f 
Vaidyas, 158 n 
Vaigai, 206 
VaMra, 70 

Vaijayanti, 310, 311, 315 f 
VairSjya, 101 
Yairocbana, 69 

Vais^li, 63, 73 f, 119, 126 f, 134, 334 
Yai^Slians, 129 
Vaisaiika, Dynasty, 75 
'Yai^ampSyana, 19 f 
Yaisravapa, 132 
Yai%a, 103, 108,157, 181 
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Vaitara^i, 55, 189 
VSjapeya, 102, 105, 106 
Yajasaneya, 9, 32 
VSjheshka, 294, 301 
VajirS, 121, 127 
Vajiri, 121 

Vaiji, 52. 73 f, 116, 128, 194 
Vajra, 368 

Vftkfitaka, 56, 314, 816, 835, 339, 346, 

352 

Yakradeva, 265 
YSlavi, 350 
Vamadeva, ;51 
YSmakaksh^aaa, 27 , 

Vamba Moriyar, 167 
Vamsadhara, 55 n 
Yanashpara, 299 
Yaiaga, 67, 194 n, 335 
YaniyagSma, 75, 120 
Ya:aji.lo7 
Yanka,66,98 
YaradS, 237 
VarSha, 70 
Yarakaiy%a, 82 
YaramSndhatS, 82 
YaranSvata, 84 
Yaraxoja, 82 
Yardanes, 286 
YardbamSna, 202 
Yarmans, 361 
Yarnata, 365 
Yarsbaganya, 4 
Yartivardbaca, 134 
Yarupa Bbarmapati, 108 
Yarus, 163 
Yasas, 38, 83, 101 
YSsabbakbattiyS, 121 
Yas^ti, 158 
YSsavadatta, 122 f 
YSsettbas, 80 
Yasishka, 294, 301 
Yasishtba, 29, 48, 80 
Yasisbtbipatra, 264 
YSsisbtbiputra Puiam*’‘yi, 313 
Yasisbt'bipatra SStakarni, 313 
Yasifcbi, 264 
YassakSra, 128 f, 202 
Yasu Obedi, 71 

on 

Y%udeva Kpban, 197, 294, 302 f 
Yasudeva Kanva, 253 £ 

Yasudeva Krishna, 89, 253, 382 
Yasu Jyesbtba, 251 
Yasuladatta, 122 
Yasumati, 70 

Yasumitra, king, 241, 249, 251 
Yasumitra, 301 
Yasuvandbu, 363 
Yata Kamdi, 136 
Yatatavi, 337 
Yatapi, 389 

Yatsa, Yamsa, 59 f, 69, 83 f, 118, 120 

Yatsyayana, 330 

YSyata, 104 

Yeda 8ri, 265 

Yedebaputta, 46 


Yedebi, 78, 124 
Yedebiputta," 124 
Vegi, 339 
Yebalia, 126f 
Yejayanti, 310 
Yelnandu, 389 
Yeiagi, 337f 
Yeretbragna, 287 
YesSli, see Vaisali 
Yessabba, 91 
Yessantara, 113 
Yetbadipaka, 118 
Vicbitravirya, 48 
Yidagdha, 32 

Vidaibba, 51, 53, 89, 236, 310 
Yidarbbi Kaundinya, 54 
Yidegba, 29 

Videba, 28f, 44f, 52f, 73f 
VidebadattS, 74, 78 
Yidisi, 58, 236, 252f 
Yidudabha, 121, 127, 203 
Vidura, 108n 
YigatSsoka Tisbya, 187 
11,221 

Yigrahapaia, 136 
Yigrabasnra, 136 
VibSrayStra, 203, 216 
Yijaya, 205, 337 
Yijayaditya, 376 
YijaySditya IV, 361 
Yijayakirti, 296 
Vijayapala, 862 
Yijayasena, 820 
Yijaya Skandavarman, 325 
Yijayesa, 193 
Yijita, 195 

Yikrama era, 279, 283, 295, 384 

Yikramaditya, Chandra Gupta II, 346 

Yikramaditya, Skanda Gupta, 355 

Yikrama, Pu^a Gupta, 363 

Vilivayakura, 387 

Vima Kadpbises II, 293 

Yimala-Kondaniia, 126 

YimanadasanS, 215 

VimSnas, 215 

Yinasana, 343 

Yinayaditya, 376 

YinayakapSla, 362 

Yin ay a stbiti sthSpaka, 351 

Yinda, 92 

Yindbya, 53, 58, 196 
VindbyaBakti, 339 
Yipasa, 36 
Vipula, 70 
Yira Cboda, 8 
Yirakurcba, 315 
Yira Matsyas, 87 
Ytrasena, general, 236 
Yirasena Maury a, 221, 229 
Yirasena-SSba, 347, 319 
Yirasbtra, 144 
Yirat, 101 
Virata, 39 

Yira tan agar a, 39, 87 
Yiravarman, 315 
yirgil, 269n 
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Visa, 194 
Vasadeva, 332 
Visala, king, 75 
Vieala, 63 
VisSia (Ujjain), 348 
Visamatta, 110, 114 
V’SSiiins, 155 
Vishavajri, 194 
Vishaya, 36, 68, 195, 328 
Vishayapati, 328 
Vishnu, 353 
Vishnugopa, 315 

Vishnugupta (Obanakya, Kautilya), 166 

Vishnu G-upta Chandraditya, 376 

Vishnukundin, 315 

Visbnumitra, 257 

Visbnupada, 67, 69 

Vishnupalita, 328 

Vishnuvardbana, 3*^2 

Vishti, 6n, 178, 319 

Visbti and prapaya, 327 

Vishvaksena, 48 

Vipasena, f2 

Visvakarma, 109 

VisvSmitra, 48 

Visvasena, 320 

Visvasimba, 320 

Vitahavyas, 62 

Vitankapura, 68 

Vitastatra, 193 

Vitihotras, 88, 93 

Vivutba, 214n 

Vizagapatam, 339 

Vobarika, 126 

Vonones, 270f, 279 

Vraja, 201 

Vratya, 71, 77, 90, 136 
Vriddhadyumna, 23 
Vyihad Bana, 316 
Vrihaspati, 220, 222 
Vrijika (see Vajji) 

Vyishabba, 70 
Vdsbalis, 182 
Vrisbasena, 220, 222 
Vrisbni, 88f, 111 
Vritraban, 39 
Vulture Peak, 128 
Vyagbra, 340 

Vyagbra-bala-parakrama, 353 
Vyaghradeva, 340 
Vyagbra-raja, 337 
Vy^brasena, 314 
Vyaprita, 328 
Vyavabara Samata, 227 
Vyasa, 26, 48 
Vyutba, 214 


Waghli, 195n 

Warden of the Marches, 198, 237 

Wardha, 54 

Wema Kadpbises, 293 


Wessex, 116, 163 
Westminster, 63 
Wu-Sun, 290 
Wu-t’ou-lao, 273 


X 

Xandrames, 142 
Xathroi, 158 
Xerxes, 147 


T ■ 

Yabgou, Yavuga, 291, 292 
Yadava, Yadu, 54, 56, 77, 88 
Yajfiasena of Pancbala, 43 
Yajfiasena of Vidarbha, 237 
Yajflasri, 314 

Yajnavalkya, 25f, 32, 110, 228 

Yajfiavarman, 371 

Yaksha (Yakkha) 119, 132, 136f 

Yamaka Pratibarya, 216n 

Yamuna, 55, 87 

Yasaakara, 365 

Yaska, 4 

YasodSman, 320 

YMharman, 368 

Yasomati, 355 

Yasovarman, 376 

Yaudbeyas, 153n, 296, 318, 322, 342 
Yauna, Yavana, 3,4, 33, 161, 163, 180, 
189, 212, 223, 240f, 251, 254, 266f, 
272 

Yauvarajya, 324 

Yavanaraja, 197 

Yayati, 14, 36 

YayStinagari, 338 

Yella-mancbili, 339 

Yen-kao-tcben, 292f 

Ym-mo-fu, 273, 295 

Yoga-Nanda (mythical) 138 

Yona,170, 192 

Yonaraja, 192, 205 

Ysamotika, 308, 316 

Yudbamsrausbti, 109 

Yudbisbtbira, Yuddbittbiia, 21, 84, 203 

Yueb-cbi, 290f 

Yiianti, 273 

Yuktas, Yutas, 198, 200, 214 
Yuva Maharaja, 325 
Yuvana^a, 64 


, ■ Z 

Hakale, Xoseales, 317 
4?. D. M. 0.,274n , 

Zed a , 299 
Zeionises, 281f, 293 
Zeus, 247, 280 
Zoilps, 267 
Zoroastrian, 172 
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OPINIONS AND REYIEWS 

Professor E. Washburn Hopkins, Yale University, Ameeica.~ 

Your book has given me great satisfaction.. ,.I am particularly 

pleased to see an incisive study of this kind in the realm of 
religious history .Believe me, in the hope of further contribu- 

tions of this character from your able pen,*....,...,...,’’ 

Professor A, Bereiedali Keith, Edinburoh University. — ' 
While I do not concur in ybuf View as to the original character of 
Krsna, I recognise the care with which you have investigated the 
issue, and value highly the elaborate collation of the evidence which 
your work contains, and which will render it of much service to all 
students of this, doubtless insoluble, problem. The stress laid on the 
epigraphic evidence and the full use made of it is of special value, 
while in many details your opinions are of interest and value, as in 

the case of the date of Pinini........ 

Sir George Grierson. — ^^Very interesting and informing 

The book is full of matter which is of great importance for the 
history of religion in India and will form a valued addition to 

my collection of hooks on the subject 

F. E. Pargiter, Oxporb. — agree with you in discarding 
various theories, but I don^t think that Krishna Devakiputra is the 
famous Krishna, and it seems to me your exposition can stand just 
as well without the identification as with it. Your book will help 
to elucidate the whole matter, but are you sure that the cult does not 
owe something to Christianity 

Professor F. Otto Schrader, Kiel, Germany. — I perfectly 
agree with your opinion that the Chandogya passage on Krsna 
Devakiputra and his teaching is to be considered as the first historical 
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record of Bbigavatism. There were, of course, many Krsnas, but to 
eon jeeture that more than one was also a Devakiputra, is, to my mind 
an unscientific boldness which is the less justifiable as the teachings 
mentioned in that passage, as you show, perfectly agree with those 
e.g., of the Bhagavad-gita and the Ek quoted with the famous 


Pkgpkssor Gabbb, Tubingen, Gebmany,— I have read your 
book with the greatest nterest and perfectly agree with you in the 
main points, as to the personality of Krsna and the development 
of Bhaigavatism.........You have brought together much important 

material and elucidated the dark early history of Bhagavatism as 
far as possible.” 

The Times LiTEiiABY Supplement, May 12, 1921. — '‘The 
lectures of Mr. Hemehandra Ray-ehaudhun on the Early History 
of the Vaishnava Sect read almost as would a Bampton lecture on the 
" Historical Christ ” to a Christian audience. They are an attempt 
to disentangle the authentic figure of Krishna from the mass of Puranie 
legend and gross tradition, from the wild conjectures and mistaken, if 
reasoned, theories which surround his name. The worship of Krishna 
is not a superstitious idolatry ; it is the expression of the Bhakti, 
the devotional faith of an intellectual people, and many missionaries, 
ill-equipped for dealing with a dimly understood creed would do 
well to study this little volume 

Journal Asiatique, January-Margh, 1923, PaPvIS. — "Dans le 
domaine historique, signalons un travail plein de merite de M. 
Hemehandra Ray-Chaudhiiri : Materials for the study of the Early 
History of the Faishiava SeetE (Dr. Jules Bloch of Paris). 

Dr. Jules Bloch, Paris, — "My Guru, Syl vain Levi, who has 
come back from his travels, told me also of his esteem for that 
book.” 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of GiiEA^r Britain. — 
" The scope of this small book is rightly expressed in its title. The 
author, who is lecturer in History in the Calcutta University, has 
collected and discussed statements, references, and allusions from the 
early literature to throw light on the position and life of Krsna and 
the growth of Bhagavatism. He deals with the various theories that 
have been put forward, and with good reasons discredits the views 
that Krspa VSsudeva was a solar deity or a trial god or a vegetation 
deity. He is right in treating Krsna VasudevR' as one person, the 
Vrsni chief, but he unnecessarily identifies him with Krsqa Devak!pati% 
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.the ; scholar' mciitioned in the Chaodogya'' Upamshad.,.....,....*^ 
(P.E.' Pargiter). 

■■ ^Thjb Bombay CHaomcLE, June ,19/ -1 In?" 
book of a hundred and seventeen pages, Mr. Hemeliandra Ray- 
Ghaudhuri of the Calcutta University has collected much valuable 
material from which he has succeeded in tracing the origin and growth 
of the Vaishnava creed. The Historicity of Shrikrishna— or as the 
author calls Him Krishna V^sudeva, is also handled with remarkable 
clearness.,... ... 

2. Political History of India 

From the Accession of PariksMt to the coronation of BimMsara. 

Reprint from the Journal of the Department of Letters^ VoL IX, 
Royal 8 VO, 96 pp. :— 

Peofessor E. Washbuen Hopkins.— It is a fine augury for 
Indian scholarship when native scholars of the first rank take serioasly 
in band the great problem of untangling the web of Indian history. 
To this work your book is a valuable contribution.^’ 

Professor H. Jacobi, Bonn. — Very suggestive and contains 
some important details.” 

Professor F. Otto Schrader.— I have read the book with 
increasing interest and do not hesitate to say that it contains a great 
many details which will be found useful by later historians. The 
portion 1 enjoyed most is that on the sixteen Mahajanajmdas.” 

Professor A, Berriedaue Keith.— ‘^Eull of useful information.” 

Professor L. D. Barnett, British Museum.— Presents the 
facts very ‘well. Jt will be very useful to students.” 

Peofessor E. J. Bapson, Cambridge. — I write to thank you 
for your ldi?dness in sending me copies of your interesting papers.” 

W. Charles de Silva, Colombo, — I have the greatest pleasure 
to express my high appreciation of your very valuable and learned 
article.” 

^ Sena Era 

Reprint from Sy; Asntosh Mookerjee Silser Jubilee Yolumes, 
Yol, III, Orientalia, Part 2, Calcutta— Published by the Calcutta 
University and Printed at the Baptist .Mission Press; 1921, and 1925, 
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Peoiessoe De. Sten Konow, Keestiania, Noeway. — Many 
tbanks for the reprints which you have been good enough to send me* 
I have read them with great pleasure. They are written in a 
thoroughly seholarlike way, and more especially it seems to me that 
your paper about the Laksmana Sena era deserves very careful 
attention.” 

4. The Mahabharata and the Besnagar 
Inscription of Heliodoros 

JASB, 1922, No. 5. 

Professoe H, Jacobi. — The verification of the Bhagavata 
credo in the Besnagar inscription is a find on which you may be 
congratulated.” 

Peoebssoe E. Washburn Hopkins. — It is certainly a remark* 
able resemblance which you have established and I should be inclined 
to agree with your conclusion. 

Peofessoe Jael Charpentibr. — The identification of some words 
in this very important document with a passage in the Mahabharata 
seems to be a most happy find.” 

5. Political History of Ancient India 

From the Accession of Parikshit to the Extinction of the 
Gupta Dynasty 

First Edition. 

Eoyal 8vo. 360 pp. Price Es. 4. 

Published by the Calcutta TJnweymly.^ 

De. L, D. Barnett, London. — The author treats his materials 
with a certain degree of originality, but at the same time be 
preserves throughout a well-balanced Judgment and never sacrifices 

critical caution to the passion for novel theories., This interesting 

book shews Judgment, ingenuity, and learning. And not the 

least of the author^s merits is that he can write plain English.” 

Professor Hultzsch, ' HaIiLE,. Germany. — ‘^Your valuable 

work is the outcome of extensive researches and throws much 

light on the darkest and • most debated periods of Indian ' history. 
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You have succeeded in building tip an intelligible account from the 
stray and imperfect materials which are available to the historian 
of those times.’^ 

JoLLT, '■ WijRZBUKG-, ' GERMANY. thanks for 
your splendid volume......... What an enormous mass of evidence has 

been collected and discussed in this work, an important feature of 
which is the quotation of the original texts along with their 
translation which makes it easy to control the conclusions arrived at. 
The ancient geography, not less than the ancient history of India, 
has been greatly furthered by your researches and much new light 
has been thrown on some of the most vexed problems of Indian 
Archeology and Chronology. The indices are very copious and the 
-study of your work is greatly facilitated by them.” 

Professor Pelliot, Paris. — ^^Le nom de Pauteur est garant du 
serieux du travail.” 

Professor Jarl Gharfbntier, Ufsala, Sweden, — Professor 
Rayehaudhuri belongs to a set of young Hindu scholars who, 
combining the traditional education of a Pandit with a thorough 
training in English, German or French Universities, have lately 
been carrying on deep and fruitful researches in the various domains 

of Indian lore... .Even the student, who on essential points 

does differ widely from the opinions expressed by Professor Ray- 
chaudhuri, must willingly recognize bis high merits as a scholar.” 



